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THE APPROPRIATENESS OF RETIREMENT 
PLAN FEES 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 2007 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Ways and Means 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:00 a.m., in room 
1100 Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Charles B. Rangel 
(Chairman of the Committee), presiding. 

[The advisory of the hearing follows:] 
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ADVISORY 

FROM THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE CONTACT: (202) 225-1721 

October 24, 2007 

FC-16 

Chairman Rangel Announces a Hearing on the 
Appropriateness of Retirement Plan Fees 

House Ways and Means Committee Chairman Charles B. Rangel today an- 
nounced that the Committee on Ways and Means will hold a hearing on the appro- 
priateness of fees that are charged to the pension plans of workers who participate 
in 401(k), 403(b), and 457 plans. This hearing will take place on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 30, 2007, in 1100 Longworth House Office Building, beginning at 10:00 
a.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Committee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. A 
list of invited witnesses will follow. 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

This hearing will focus on the impact that administrative and investment fees 
have on workers’ ability to adequately save for their retirement. 

BACKGROUND : 

Over the past two decades, 401(k) plans have grown to be the most popular form 
of defined contribution (DC) retirement savings plans. As of 2006, approximately 50 
million American workers actively participated in a 401(k) plan, with an asset value 
of $2,753 trillion, which represents 16 percent of all retirement assets. 

Other common forms of DC plans are 403(b) annuity and 457 plans. According 
to a report by the Spectrum Group, there were approximately 31,450 Section 457 
plans in 2000. This market has grown over the last 7 years, as reflected in a recent 
report by the Employee Benefit Research Institute (EBRD that examined 2004 data. 
The report estimated total Section 457 plan assets to be about $117 billion. More 
recent data on 457 plans for the first quarter of 2007 show assets of $161 billion, 
with more than 3.8 million participants. According to recent data released by the 
Investment Company Institute, Section 403 (b) plans held assets valued at $701 bil- 
lion, with approximately 5.5 million workers participating in these plans. 

The growth in DC plans has resulted in a shift of the burden of saving for retire- 
ment. Today, the role of employers in these plans is shrinking while the role of the 
workers increases. The majority of workers who participate in these plans are re- 
sponsible for making sure they set aside adequate savings to finance their retire- 
ment years. This includes making wise investment choices and monitoring account 
activity to ensure efficient use of funds. These funds can be easily eroded through 
excessive investment costs. 

According to the Bush Administration’s budget for fiscal year 2007, Federal tax 
expenditures for 401(k) plans were estimated at $39.8 billion for 2007 and a total 
of $233 billion over the next five years. Other employer-sponsored plans, including 
403(b) and 457 plans, were estimated to cost $52.4 billion for 2007 and a total of 
$228 billion over the next five years. 
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As assets in DC plans grow, so does the Federal subsidy for the savings held in 
these plans. The Committee is charged with the task of ensuring that these Federal 
tax subsidies are used as intended under the Internal Revenue Code. 

In announcing the hearing, Chairman Rangel said, “This is an important issue 
for millions of American workers who are being asked to shoulder the cost 
of saving adequately for their retirement. If we are going to ask our work- 
ers to fully take on this level of responsibility, and the Federal Government 
is going to subsidize these efforts, we have a duty to make sure that our 
Federal dollars are efficiently and effectively working for the benefit of our 
workers. We need to make sure that these subsidies are being reflected in 
the account balances of these workers.” 

DETAILS FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS : 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http://waysandmeans.house.gov, select “110th Congress” from the menu entitled, 
“Committee Hearings” ( http://waysandmeans.house.gov/Hearings.asp?congress=18 ). 
Select the hearing for which you would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, 
“Click here to provide a submission for the record.” Once you have followed the on- 
line instructions, completing all informational forms and clicking “submit” on the 
final page, an email will be sent to the address which you supply confirming your 
interest in providing a submission for the record. You MUST REPLY to the email 
and ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect document, in compliance 
with the formatting requirements listed below, by close of business Tuesday, No- 
vember 13, 2007. Finally, please note that due to the change in House mail policy, 
the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package deliveries to all House Office 
Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter technical problems, please call (202) 
225-1721. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing record. As al- 
ways, submissions will be included in the record according to the discretion of the Committee. 
The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, but we reserve the right to format 
it according to our guidelines. Any submission provided to the Committee by a witness, any sup- 
plementary materials submitted for the printed record, and any written comments in response 
to a request for written comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission 
or supplementary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will be 
maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons, and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone and fax numbers of each witness. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http://waysandmeans.house.gov. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 
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Chairman RANGEL. The Committee on Ways and Means will 
come together as we review the plan fees, how reasonable they are, 
and how we can protect our retirement system. We have now over 
700,000 plans serving more than 55 million workers, involving bil- 
lions of dollars, and of course the excessive fees would erode these 
savings. Our Committee has a responsibility to see whether the 
Federal subsidy is fully going to the Beneficiaries, rather than in 
the hands of management, with assets of $2.5 trillion. Just a one 
percent rate of excess fees will divert $25 billion away from the 
workers. So, this hearing is to help us to have a better under- 
standing of the problem so that we can work together with other 
Committees of jurisdiction to make certain that what we are sub- 
sidizing benefits the workers and not the management alone. So, 
I would like to yield to the Ranking Member, Jim McCrery, and I 
look forward to working with him in a bipartisan way. After he 
concludes, I would like to yield to Chairman Jim McDermott, who 
has spent a lot of time and has put a lot of good work into this 
problem and its solution. Mr. McCrery? 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Today, our Com- 
mittee will examine the fees that are charged within defined con- 
tribution retirement plans, what valuable services are being pro- 
vided in exchange for those fees, how those fees are disclosed to 
both plan sponsors and participants and what the government is 
doing to ensure that workers’ savings are not eroded by excessive 
fees. These are necessarily complex issues, requiring a comprehen- 
sive analysis by the Committees of jurisdiction. This hearing will 
provide us with a better understanding of the intersection of retire- 
ment savings and the tax code. There is an expression I think that 
has been around here quite a while among policymakers and re- 
peated often among staff and even lobbyists and that is that pen- 
sion issues have always been bipartisan. This hearing is a perfect 
example of that sentiment. I want to thank Chairman Rangel and 
his staff who have worked so hard to put together this hearing and 
who have reached out to me and my staff from day one. Many of 
the witnesses here today are at our joint request. We welcome 
them and appreciate their contributions. 

Over many years, this Committee has provided tax preferred 
tools for Americans to save for their retirement. Employer-spon- 
sored defined contribution plans like 401(k)s, 403(b)s, and 457 
plans enable workers to build nest eggs. The system is designed to 
make saving every pay period attractive, easy and rewarding. This 
is a success story. People are taking advantage of the savings op- 
portunities we have provided them through the Tax Code. Partici- 
pation is up. Workers are benefiting from the personal investment 
advice and automatic enrollment provisions we enacted as part of 
the Pension Protection Act of 2006, as well as a higher savings lim- 
its first enacted in 2001 and then made permanent in the Pension 
Protection Act. 

I am also encouraged that with respect to retirement plan fees 
and their disclosure to plan sponsors and participants, various gov- 
ernment agencies are working together. They are listening to each 
other, considering all points of view. I look forward to hearing 
about those efforts today. The Congress, through its Committees of 
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jurisdiction, has a responsibility to ensure our policy goals for tax 
preferred retirement plans are being realized. 

Mr. Chairman, on the issue of helping Americans save, as on so 
many other important issues facing the country, I look forward to 
continuing our work together. I yield back and hope that the Com- 
mittee will greet our witnesses, our great many witnesses today 
with enthusiasm and a search for understanding of these complex 
issues. Thank you. 

Chairman RANGEL. Thank you, Mr. McCrery. I think we are on 
common bipartisan ground, these Committees, especially the 
401(k)s were initiated to have private citizens assume more of their 
responsibility in their retiring years. Our Committee is there to 
provide the incentives to encourage them to do this. Certainly if we 
have found abuse in the system, there is no reason to believe why 
the Administration and Democrats and Republicans alike would 
not want to work together. So, I appreciate the outstanding quality 
of witnesses that we have before us today. I thank you not only for 
your written statements and your testimony, but I am hoping that 
you continue to work with our staffs in a bipartisan way so that 
we can come up with a solution that will have for political set- 
backs. As always, is when we are trying to correct something where 
people unfairly benefit, but if we act in a cooperative way and a 
bipartisan way, I am certain that the American people would be- 
lieve that we are trying to do the right thing, so I thank you for 
the work that you have engaged in this subject already, and I want 
you to share the benefit of that experience with us to make certain 
that we are on the right track. 

At this time, I will ask that Chairman Jim McDermott to con- 
tinue to chair this meeting and allocate the time as he and the 
Ranking Member would see fit. Mr. McDermott? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT [presiding]. Thank you very much, Chairman 
Rangel. We are here today to address a pocketbook issue affecting 
an increasing number of Americans because our laws simply have 
not kept pace with the changes in the American economic land- 
scape. We know today that America’s future retirees will need to 
rely upon their personal savings more than any time since the sec- 
ond World War. Here is why: If you turn your attention to the 
monitors, you can see in graphic detail how pension plans have 
changed. Over the last 25 years, the availability of traditional de- 
fined benefit pension plans have plummeted from about 30 percent 
down to 5 percent, — if you look at the chart up there, you will see 
the red line — and so has the participation by the American people. 
In 1980, it was 30 percent and now we are at 5 percent. 

Now, defined contribution plans, 401(k) plans have basically re- 
placed them and that is what that yellow line is on the graphic. 
The risk of retirement security has been shifted from employers to 
employees, workers. We are talking about the amount of money 
people have to live on and this shift of personal plans dramatically 
emphasizes the need to make every invested dollar count. So, it is 
critically important for people to consider the cost of administering 
a 401(k) plan and who pays the cost. The answer to these questions 
are startling. 

First, let’s look at the next slide. In a very recent survey, July 
2007, AARP determined that 83 percent of participants did not 
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even know how much they were paying in fees. They absolutely 
were ignorant of what the plan was costing them. In fact, 65 per- 
cent of the participants thought they paid no fees at all. 

Let me reiterate a shift in our economy to personal plans dra- 
matically emphasizes the need to make every invested dollar count 
and grow. These fees, which come in all shapes and sizes, often 
seem relatively small but this next slide shows the impact. Now, 
even a 1 percent difference, and that slide is a little hard to see, 
but if you put $20,000 in and then let it accumulate over the next 
20 years. A 1 percent difference in fees will amount to $12,000. So, 
we are talking about a huge amount eaten up by these fees, and 
people are basically unaware of it. The Chairman is raising an 
issue today of whether we should require more disclosure of the 
fees associated with defined contribution pension plans and it is 
important and very timely. 

My colleague, Mr. Neal, and others is ahead of the curve and has 
already introduced legislation as did Chairman Miller of the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. So, I am looking forward to your tes- 
timony today because we must be sure that today’s workers and to- 
morrow’s retirees are adequately empowered and enabled to under- 
stand, invest and prepare for their retirement needs. 

We have a very distinguished panel to begin with today. The first 
of our panelists is the Honorable Bradford Campbell, who is the 
Assistant Secretary of Labor for employee benefits at the Depart- 
ment of Labor; Mr. Reeder is a Benefits Tax Counsel for the Office 
of Tax Policy at the Department of Treasury; Andrew Donohue is 
the benefits — or is the Division of Investment Management of the 
U.S. Securities and Exchange Commission; and Barbara Bovbjerg 
is the Director of Education and Workforce and Income Security 
issues for the government Accountability Office (GAO). So, Mr. 
Campbell, we look forward to your testimony. Your full testimony 
will be put into the record. We would like you to try and keep your 
testimony to 5 minutes and then we will turn the crew loose on you 
for questions. 

Mr. Campbell? 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BRADFORD P. CAMPBELL, 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR, EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 

SECURITY ADMINISTRATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
McDermott, Mr. McCrery and the other Members of the Committee 
for this opportunity to testify today to discuss the Department of 
Labor’s significant progress in promulgating regulations to improve 
the disclosure of fee expense and conflict of interest information in 
401(k) and other employee benefit plans. Our regulatory initiatives 
in this area are a top priority for the Department of Labor. Over 
the past 20 years, the retirement plan universe has undergone sig- 
nificant changes, as Mr. McDermott noted, that affect both workers 
and plan fiduciaries. More workers now control the investment of 
the retirement savings and participant-directed individual account 
plans, such as 401(k) plans, and at the same time the financial 
services marketplace has increased in complexity. Plan fiduciaries, 
who are charged by law with responsibility for making prudent de- 
cisions when hiring service providers and for paying only reason- 
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able plan expenses, have found their jobs more difficult as the 
number and types of fees proliferate and as relationships between 
service providers become more complex. 

These trends cause the Department to conclude that despite the 
success of our fiduciary outreach and education efforts, a new regu- 
latory framework was necessary to better protect the interest of 
America’s workers, retirees, and their families. That is why we ini- 
tiated three major regulatory projects, each addressing a different 
aspect of this problem. 

The first regulation addresses the needs of participants for con- 
cise, useful disclosures, comparative information that helps them 
choose between their plan options. The second addresses the needs 
of plan fiduciaries who require more comprehensive disclosures by 
service providers to enable them to carry out their duties under the 
law to assess whether the cost of services are necessary, appro- 
priate and reasonable. 

The third regulation addresses disclosures made by plan admin- 
istrators to the public and the government via the Form 5500, the 
annual report filed by pension plans with the Department of Labor. 
It is essential to understand that the disclosure needs of each of 
these groups are different and that therefore the disclosures that 
we will require in our regulatory process are also different. 

Participants are choosing investments from among a defined uni- 
verse of plan options and to do this they need concise summary in- 
formation that allows them to compare these options in meaningful 
ways, taking into account the fees, the historical rates of return, 
the nature of the investment, and other information relevant to 
that decision. Plan fiduciaries are trying to decide if the services 
that they are receiving and the prices they are charged are reason- 
able and necessary, taking into account the needs of the plan as 
a whole. 

The fiduciaries also need to know whether the services that are 
provided will be influenced by compensation arrangements between 
the plan and third parties and the nature of the services provided 
their necessity and the reasonableness of the fees. The process by 
which plan fiduciaries make these prudent decisions necessitates a 
very detailed and comprehensive disclosure. 

Earlier this year, we issued a Request For Information on partic- 
ipant level disclosures and there appears, based on the responses 
we received, to be basic agreement that participants generally will 
not benefit from lengthy disclosure documents that contain large 
quantities of legalese and detailed information because they simply 
will not be used. Because participants typically bear the cost of pro- 
ducing these disclosure materials, doing so in that way could per- 
versely have the effect of increasing plan fees without providing ad- 
ditional utility. 

I wanted to make sure that the Committee understands that we 
are not at the beginning of these regulatory projects, we are actu- 
ally quite far advanced in the process. One of the three regulations 
will be final in the next several weeks, dealing with the disclosure 
to the public. We will also — we have completed drafting, and cur- 
rently the Administration is reviewing and we will promulgate in 
the next several months these service provider disclosures to plan 
fiduciaries proposed regulation. We have also concluded, as I men- 
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tioned, the Request For Information on participant level disclosures 
and anticipate issuing a proposed regulation in this area this Win- 
ter. 

I want to commend the Committee for its interest in this issue, 
but I also want to note that it is not necessary for there to be addi- 
tional legislation for the Department to engage in these regulatory 
projects. We have the authority under current law to do so. I be- 
lieve that our regulatory initiatives will address the issues that 
have been raised thus far and Congress’ consideration of these 
issues. I think also given the technical nature of many of the issues 
presented, the regulatory process is well suited to resolving many 
of the concerns that have come up. It is deliberative, it is open, it 
is inclusive in its design to resolve many of these complex issues. 

If the Committee does choose to pursue legislation, I would ask 
that it bear in mind the work that we have already done as it con- 
siders these issues. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank you and Mr. 
McDermott and Mr. McCrery, you and your colleagues for your in- 
terest in this issue because it is very important to ensuring ade- 
quate retirement security for America’s workers. I am committed 
personally to ensuring that our regulatory projects are completed 
in a timely manner. I would be happy to answer any questions you 
may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Campbell follows:] 
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ixpr-n.'i -m ivo:l rvr lire mj-vhv-. am EmTuax nf nlpn nn iIk: -an nf Ik: •• n n 1 pun iiLr, 

nip my inpiiwl (s»n|<ii!.i!k*i Ftvivulnri n*u. mvuT? in L-yrrarei’dn unh pc pta H hyairfee 

W; tafrmiiit Lijjiini;ifnp-Liff«ji[aiiJ>^«pfa i t«i£. We reillh lYdJiru j firul ryfiiNilfti 
lo-ui'ina aikJilnniJ pal' o ill r. I. an a vt fas and jv.ik 1 inrunii ili. n un ilia I. ■ 1 ?.^;a| nillan 
llnanl l.‘ u rrkr In lie ik''.l ^jmtjI nicillr-. v.l* "a.::l pal': edi .1 ^mp:Kd maiiLilnai .'Ei|_n :il' 
■>[*■ 'ill. and nm|rrlk:raiiM ■ liv..|.--iric k. p .a liiluEcin "v - > r 1 11 ■ ' pmt iiLan W; 1 1 ■■■ '■ 

TOwfiirtp BvqntJi for IrutTnjin'r jpEinyihc Liyw^ nf inwrijlid pifilk isuwr 
5 irT". 11: "t dHytauys in ryn-. iryjii-- w-; jrr Lurrvmly y. ilimnt; Pic [nnrTVNi. iiuii td Imre 
LuiBUMef yruiett. plan iparrais, lavlcs pmmkp ai d ochers at vjc de \ykap a prypraid 

hil.utllkri. 


Thr I ' myJ 1 1 ..Vi krlire-nml Irvvrra; ^refill T.rl r.f I Y 1 - 1 l : It 1 1 . 1 pniLiik-a :hr !v:-r n.- 1 r. v.-| h 

IjtoS P’S'jiana? luPiwit)'. sralJipf >h? D^wIwtI w- pirww ih!M ('"npEhyiji'.y dijvkflia-i 
innuipce unhtiut nyedftr n jiinraro jn>:-ndiiLin I Tie rcnifnwry jpjc cis c im m(- uick'PLiv 
Liijjf.-- ilni ull 1 1 1 wo. end Miik "I Eic* 1 win be fLu d end eei eteoaiE hmjie. nf 

K'd'k iil‘ Ilk -eunh LiurjiLv uni I lt 1 1 1 ... j I .'■ :■ 1 pionikd I tirpc llul .h C-mI^cei Linc-aLkia 
lliii iaaar. il r: E 1 1 1 n I ■; 1 die I j q u rl 1 lij rl ■. ra.io.aiL; : I aj 11 :-.rn judncik and lakch mi j.'. smi dial 
■ ■n. ■ I diampa ngr n 1 rr.j rj i rirrl '. In pniL'alr ikxr 1 iinpnriam ilio.d.-ir. a U u 1 . ■ L . ■■■. iLly 

Icfinr-Ji^ tcdiy wii dsnjir m EKweETiiil Ike IJepinPKyi'finiynkkrvkiiePipplan feci ^lm 


i 
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I ■ ihi 1 irirrd -. nysl jih"b nr.iL L ilii'.vihi :n 'i -vii-i il sf'it.a .1*4 lip 

inii-p imt. 1 - :-ll lu ajid aaperjE n li 1 : m J 1 1 n hr i>: J i 1 p b r I li b : 1 1 11 1: 1 , nil p .1 : 1 1: 1 purr-. 


taikUftiMd 

tiffin i!> iv^pwi-. hti ICf aiNiiHiifni^ .nr! riil.-dviep I tv -dnnra. nipmirg pm) divlMpp? 
pr-". kirwu ill 1 ilk I ill I klJi'i. I npcrwcji kppnia iiei ! , ! 1 . 1 1 ' -r , ..i:*.* penainii pLira. 

11 ikZ 1 i!0J -I I'JJdUl piiliLi|Li il-ilr lull 1 1 iJ i ■ ill j j I .Kwinl ■ ! 1 : ■ -iiel'. j j -I : « I I - 1 pUu. mid 
rhillkWib L-TFiriSLilb HdSia jftlVLilfiJl Hair IKI ire-Mtjfil ID E 1 I 5 A. 1 PaJTvilijEldiliillriJ 

indMdHl oogoiiii plira HKleriwJindHamkiH warSZZIriiun ip isntiBdEiFitfrTwns 
ihMi -li + m lirn.Kiiiq pMWfUUp *n« hi |S.;-n p< ftwip <Kfpn lii p:.. I’-piv n dit 
I'lJIU Lie rjirakr ill Errpk^urB ira-E-a na Ifrjin^b ibt*-! p.". :■ pLiaa hn ^nun -lnjiLi:.t , .i. k 
11 m IILIldb-=l uflJE '."i-J pjllll l|EEll- Id- IlkEII aJlIBI-JL IKT.UlJ hi HE j'H-llli bu I Itll". E-nl I" 

1 1 J rtT.’.iil linos J"' ■ I- ijililiin u LMilfiijbttrjv:. iMutiniEd irpiudi.li EiniMHidv-iiy 
ppoc'ir'j fct vnl>4virr<ic. (••npiiihv ushitec. imcrpivDhd ui-lJPfv. belaid nr. out nsfiftfl 
pi [FEurfi ird ntliTivf *r numnvni -iwjniy pfow mrtnn'f u-u-Lcp. N lynrrrj 


I ill? IoI I'AIIiAgJiJiIeJil'- hlmlriiol liiJiLiin I'Enliii fui pnim nln-iir mpiniNr Iie 

Ik- dll M|H|,|.|||:,| ,,|£ p,n jpEUKlil vflVlEll p'dli ll Lllrli I.-- 1 J N I J L IE, JblJijdl (w lit 

ryf. -p i.j rr'pli 1 Killed nruKitl jM hib. - .i ii.i i- iui. r. 1 .. iiw Dfpmnwm, ilw ms -ltd dw 
J'LKif. «n4 ihc rpHlnurf .i| riwniHl pLji rcipiw! ip(mitwi-p In piriittp«nf ?nd Vpjfvnni'p 


L b.' Iidurlan ‘4 Jink 


IIRISA pcwibci pin niliKlulH w dlsdkusf dKlrdlJhci Hltlb In ihf- inwfOH i-rpliF. pEniopinii 

prd LnwlKuni:?. and fv ilv ntcltsia? jijqwMv Ml pw^xlibG lvr<-'n jrd defiTO-mK mwrpibhi 
npndniil pan .dlr'in -imiii ' In iliuJaiyiE^; ik:r iJiiiei. 'liurarka. mm in prjrknih. aril 
In aELirLEji.'j vt iJi die -JuuitEiie. lim-ltiiit di: -Ian If a fdlKuiv 4 Einikiel bik In nail 
IIRI 5 iVb djnddiil-. Ibr liiij.un Ik ecr-irull' luNr hr plih li'e-kc* ilkiliaLahlt In ku.li Lilian.'. 


Ibwdi.. ’an I , -I vji 


J 
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I'H Ih.t H r. I . T-. prj-ih'furH .n.l IwiY t r . '.-.II p rji ■ p- r.-.i i rv hrJiln^ pLn 

liifjmnn Ji'a-Mnlahr im pm: ■.ini- v. 1 iwna plan mi EHiricrr,- jnl in iae pn n iiLxv In 
l ii i ■ ii|i uii II n acuoitihiiilfrr . pLc li:l*j. mm iiul -L-. : nlu iLLirjii i L 1 L'l j 1 1 irlbnm. ■■■ 

K-ldlW W lit pUk Ik' Im-nniWPli u> jIIjNl' mJ.i ik pLit. j III Ihd id IYeW pfi" iflti . .-i-J -Ud 
pjKdilkdlly ••NitPtal w Kvtm&r fei- end d'lvrvi 

I'KISil pmiihla di: dayman n ■ ■. In tan .iv p:m tier* u 1 f: lie ttrtiEn .ire EEent-try ukJ 

|tvt d:d |Ni'-: .jil In . I itamriiJilL: Liialiul. -it il Ik pljs |t.t - ik' 1 i r : dun iLuituHr 
LLtlipdir-ddntl. 1 Iil>. |ilj- liihi.uiiLi iiil>I UUIt IlM ltv> full In Min u pimidtr- and idk> 

oiuredi ol lit pi*i n raiixjndjk a iyfifw l^dl did ifjilit i/mvim pr« -led Finn 

liil imnii Hid) Jil-n he toigni! ukrtitr nrv^rjtji -.hvir^ prpbb^¥i0rwd (lUiptmjEnjn 
amiaiviiant l.*te 3 1 £ -::ti ll ki'7-. :■ ■ 1 1 1 :j ■ .■ i : I n he pan . I la E tuvicr pr:t ikr iku rr I LT1 1 :i II cn He 
.< ujli:> -I 1 1 r . 1 ban Ktr- In ha |t.':lMiii Lil I k- L' m|mjraihiljli-:ri an: ijappm y „ 1. 1 1 a i iiElidlly 

wlwlllF miViv friiAkldl':- jnl unnlMcib Tit dklr ;J dir-. liOkEUliet HE nalliidd In iiWIIie 

p'en Fed> end i'rvrfdf Da daK-np i« *tidil*f ihp> ia'iu: in k ry.MkiMhk 1 end >• kiki fitly 

pny (leillinj Ilf niaryu 


I.Hh.i't 1" □mpdbRM- .IttTilainae At-di' Mili 


I iixE -.i-. pi jP ll.ljt.jhf.., I.lnfitn ,, .,kni..i,l. |;|Il.-- . h'— . ..E-. id-. I HIS ■ 

■ ri 'n:irr) *r iTipntira nl . i . I rn l i r . I n ^ parvitv piwt iEl(r hV-- P>d TVljnreKhp). hp pniLii.1 dij 

irlEipMitL p: I it n r c 1 ini -niL'iii ndalEil iiLirnU itaii .ill: ■' I in U'cl iel 1 I lr a ' * J t ll 

I'Ll h) ! L 1 1 ! 1 1 1 J:-if iipnl lit I :B Fl |- l it ! iiJiTLtTLS i'l'.t; .Vi'. '.Vi it 111 1 War III' It '.'ll 1 _ L .r,\t TUTi, vtlnar 

|t tt da%|KI Ll.l Mlf.Hlull. II ,)>.4I. I'll I lEL'-.ll. Li.iai'L'- 1 1 1 L <J r I ir I L 1 1 , 1 1 » lIllkbMbLUlili-.-t 

nd EhLluiedC«nnl!EHEfl.wiiMl69fievt!l*i»da finiiheoL'SflK ill find vif<ii> i.i.; Faskm 

''■TfiJlrm'' Tips kir Pin | Jr<ipr<^,' ihirfh^ iko Dmmea-iHi^l'mHntJivi'Ki'jEiiPiplae 
HikiEianEt n nl aim [in lie ■JijoiMuli' nl pnEim it:n-ii i: jn raHtirnEnbii'ih 


' Kr. rj . I kM lla'nil J1E-J I’^ncrttr 5. Z' ■ 1 iLd AeSiHyllpnEm ZM :M?l 

t- liw ^ljt JJ, iW'| p»J W-l-VAfld*) ii, lW| 


( 
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I'HV^i aitTi hi- r ■ j i L - .a i i L i ~ J ■’ mi m 'A . h aiu .1 in si "4jMi 1 1 l-'Lpn I *c I3 «-j Ih-jiv I iirrn ' 111 
as-jal fidiKicEkv ill' hiJly him. uxiiiie poiai-:-ri pbna vdior amiYviE£! and EmiHni} Iff tir-li 
■iMJcLiteJ 'i ill w&viiii.a lemLr | ^ «_■ s akia ublI im nbnsrl (jraduiLk Mrs Fun r- I hi' itv-UmlI of 
1 ■.• ■'■liiij^J -ill ''ii «f ilta .Airn-kjf IS-j iktt /'.^•■•xijir. ii liuttiudre DOTpin* Ip^ihuid. av d 
ik- Arrant Cornell of Life IrrJf £T> 


1 11 1 Kip- :0110a k: plan jiiI ixJu.iM-fc.r-. ahiU ilxir nkliiaJiim unLn I. Ilk -1 liHkA 

cmduoti iMrcciuia oduoalioiuJ and ouCrjeIi aUihilin. Uu L-.aiic-uiai. '{fillip ll kip.il 
Kikin YiW hid>.ui\ Renta n bilftft ~ fliltih-r iuf. ■.■fv-lik- idatillrtlil -uiiHj^ U - 1 dp |«Li i 

indemand tiw Ira Tie prognrt ItauH m lltfxurv >.iNlpyjra&. roLftti w 

Ik r irT^fiaiK* of Hl#r(pq| ptfi wnici paom.fcirj whs ih* mk of fw prri oouperaijkfi 

c m-.il:: raji ms, 111 iIlii aelcEiim p n hv-.«- I ■ H S ■'>. Kan 1 iiuMrun II li.ihii'y cihjEaiir-11 pmaram-. 
ante Ma>i 2>HM 11 d i IILtc ri -cilkr-a 1 1 1 -.-1 1 j I ■ ■ 1 1 Ifc L imIeiI Slain lilik/i 1 1 b-.:- hao oondu.'U.iJ -19 
kiiHi LHiffffc ziSjcjIf^i wnYmiuj'. Li>icrir« Iciilj 01 ciy ililt, llUifi 200 L. Ii_-jinin'p ill 

hibrjiry 2OT.V Sidse umnais odflc-d -j fotiB-m fkluevrs. rwr-'^lftliihk EBSA -ill domrra 

ir. pa\* J . ■la" Mjiinin H -liilc.iral kcwjflH iJkdflrMfb ITOP* 1 * 


Diiduhini In h'jrlm|iarih ouIltI hi i ml I an 


LRIKA eu frailly pro* <ddi Ch i puvikf ol alirad a fva idiiy pEnkipufii!- end 

is ii.'ii iipr.i.-i iti'trnTMru pkipi ikir ptflC iiifniraeim, i'wos?rr|ik. infw-npikfl is pfmicM 

ir? piL'^iinii nniB^i oirerncrT. pi HI and k jirjnir*. mini iqwrs. l.ndcT ifu 

Pcuicii Kuk^lLm AlI itfi'JIt-, plan aibmaihbatax arc miunnd 4i ailiiiulkulK I'miia pmxiin 
kiislil JjiLUR. - ils !" |tl jr JJil kicfvjic". Hid Dfi |Nu*j i pj ri I i---ip.-»i I '.d 

Rjlldiiif fi IXv-jpiIxt Zffi^ arJ «n Ocwlw 3W7 k' pr.^nk 1 inn*! tfJhSfliKM on 
comflytif »nt ik- raw rcikircfraqj^ ygiwnwwi mvsf Kf liriisb^d w Imh ownt uch 

>pianrr ii ifc-r r.uio nf iiuln i.-jliI .ih.vii mu 1 pLin -dial Tcnnr; [li-ii.-|--3ii:- i.-. ilwr 

invc4inoili. aii-J js . i - .r- 1 -mk-o liil4i < cxr. in llhc cik' mI irjJi i iikul :k\vinl plan- ual dn iK'i 
|Vi n 1 1 p*iliu|'uilh Ii- diml L'icii Khn&iioala Oflin il dlI LM iirt. biLli to ocfJK=e uJUk phi 
ti*. 1 1 !>,- 1 1 > . ire - tvjiLfcld w $ 4 iiji:ipu 4 i 5 01 renic->i 


5 
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Arllnhiivi iIatIikiiv-! mij. h” ri | i ri '■ I ■ ik 1 \ jiirirr. m‘i rales i - iir« - iTTinj a viKth 
pcr:kT 5 ara leu ‘ e use i -j.- J -j-.mttcJ ' ewer bi ■ ur hr :lv-'iiiI I IUK>\ arrliin -IIL 4 -]l i pntvidra Thai 
I' ilii fhliArusici uu ir .4 lutlc hr jpiLt-Ih lii! in-ark whieb mill, fiurii Iha: iixlF.-rMJri'fc nueiuu: 
flf KUHJQl. A In litiif ■•! ..ai-Jiluliv mjH be ill lifted i /I l I lpJ ■ f i: Uul Specified I m i u : »■ !■ 

CHiumug pkFi n^winwns itus-i prouded ».plin pjmzi|VJii> lifdimx-yis- lutckH-KiY^J id 
frnhrpprM.' ir.v eemzBJ draiainfiS mice k limidiril ain.iiv. ii .'ally l.lil nriipj nliirnwiira mi-j 
k provide! I iir mfjnl 


E IIS A ParCk-ipiiil E iIiji-bCfjii aii-l OaJ!ira<.h lvli--ir.k-i 

C-ftS^ ip «KH!*nra«| n-SWPing pin p#niCip-.i"iP twnrfiripr^ ia i iKier-a ar-lir-j rhf 
irrp-'naik-e -;l p :n tea ana cap-cntci and ik rfft-cl --I iI-.Im.- ark I laefvn+cu in rrlirrmuni 
ui nrjk l*B&A lec- j jLii-ejIk-iui Inii.-liuir- aid njl.'iialk m ailaldr fur -dihljikku aid 

INVm^iIi iXlf Will dte. EH S i 1 *. " i bitvIuM ■-■ililteJ I iVfid. ill JOfily Piun /m |H.v iVnry* L-n xx-i a- 
urt.vi.--J k> run-'furJa aid kj e c ,i>_ u . Df-Wllkl c’larr. a* Id av t-f dncilig dws? 

iW.il flujVlnMlfe- I fci- hr.Kfr.in: pmurri. lr- -|. •inli. j&Ml ipievmiv; ihin |H 5 -mri h^Hiym ilk.' 
rruiu nmmn I'eca, :ui“ i-. ile-e^ml In tTi.-uiraLS- 1 o mi.-ip.jn-. Iii ireiee ialnmul n i.-- 1 nvi 1 1 
Lkvaiiaik aid k> iifli d-: i Im iti a Ibj. 1 ic n - J c 1. 1 b >-: ■ 1 1n.1-.1r41 l-ul ll-i.ii ylic. ir.llS.T. dibBeftubd 
to it £ut>in uf Ilia biivliar. ad 4 *'- J'K)h V klnri Viewed lit hualinL- m Cud Web 

Site 


Mirv jc rural rilnnraiiin r-. jfr-/'. jI.t] in ila.- pjh. tiamas H bra S-Via '-iV.u'ii 1 >-.ik.n iikui 1 i nur 
ftrtaiiair Hun md ruLnjq- ilv kfyr/cry itlI i/JSfAmmii Pfamin#, In Ik urer (miMii Mi ‘■■A 
ii:-liil*il=d nici F 4 . 0 M G 9 fia££ -rf I kr -r Iv-u Iridim - -. jul diiViVI 102-0011 V m I UH -. k-F.vd IIl>: 
rrejs-r «•> rti Dif Wb iio:- lin^'i'jSriK.V-.y fitftto Piaa Fm FiyuA<i>- t*-h£h d^cflbDs 
iMlf rcfif-fP in fep hiwhiw luccd by i^mi “hkhthiciti u-hv« i^cy pnbH Bnmi Ikm m-iirf*: 

pv^-den, 1a .ihn zrt aiUNr 
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RrpilM>rr l.iiilnli . a 

l-liki-l lu n li i I It r-. | n j i > i mu IbiLV iirJjiliiu-. 1: 1 in-firm z 4ic Lam per : riv u I In- ■ I - 1 «ze|*-ik: 
iiA'inu:«n. If' fu'lk.iMi'fe. skit EfUHH iMl RJiKiri^ piiMMWiil iimuili it il Ik- Mil' It 

v. v kyin ifn-av ImiHlYCk n fin. i. jalif** iMiiim:- ihK |tjii;i|viis ih- wi wedkirci 
nvs™™iip m p wlui in ikdi* it ic-pk^E ipi ;mN ifcic-iiirn'- pud jijn i..ii.:ipr 
aiv kn iro ilil'lli nln pdlir^nreiLj fee .ml iiir[kjna.mm unr^nm mi Tiiiih'ii'Mii-.T. kv 
I a . 'i aJ z n ’ fill-, uii-k Llnr iklu-uri 4ut a. 1 . Tliz -ieei!- iiTpailii .ip ill, aii-J plan bajLLZu izi. an- 
ilaaipicp li Ik IhaiKul KIViOHI it dzsl:> BPMlYdi, u(Edid|f ui ■ttiauifel! m-Jt Of 

tKdlili Nit wnm-i. 

- Difdcdwf it Fifuquu 

l-HSA mmnih k ilrninfiiig a. pr--f>-v-V ■ i : I j 1 1 . H I niaaiz-jaing I ml ■■ wln-iavE m 

[cnKfiaiia n par.-iz ipacl-dnEi izil iirln nljil j.-zzhizi plain- Jail ivjpizaniE i-ill cn-tUiE Ita) 
luIrLTiib bvi: Lunmi. szj. "Il li nk - - jiLlik mriTnillm ilia liii ik 1 In nck.z hfuin -.--I 
il.v- iiHl-- ikiY Ik- InaHUKIVL dlpj III iipcrknl uT Itiir rwry-'ildAC IrtOUKk 5p«ail uj\- nun! 
bo inkoi »4Hifv dut dx kr-.-riH if paik-ipi™-apd boiAnta of my ne*> nivnmi 
.aiinviali Ik) cn rapin'** 0=Jl5 |pi<pi ibal ity fiifti Bfii )if lila tp an >k ihiwji-.l ayziiaai ikf 
irjJIt lakul . k-.-. i ci i ■. iif-pajiiLifualh 


Oft A|a ■! 23, 3WT. He |1||V|- Mu i f-ai Man 1 l il .i Hi'.ia.-I rill 111' ■•iijIf.-ii In putter ili-i h' ik:' liid 

ik-pfrewsS r':val)ii')i Ik-Rdipn-i Kir InfomiilHi milted HseTikHB- fare [iinpimciiwiK 

p'Mi ■apnnwiin. plan air. k* fminiL-r rnn'.jnvT a.IniMlii:. ini -nikar for nrp-zii ia^ ik) ill itch I 
ilulmnii a|i-lizah ■/ In (inkifaiE-einvuJ aiibi-iliail an n nr pena :jiz lEijjialaa imS a-Mif 
ik- kaiEllli .nil lieJi -zl‘ in I'i-z-rizir na iuiIi nffiEiliiib. Mu Ikzzaitnnzal -fizzilL jlk im-ibz-J 

CMIINHK Hi ltd- ndtwMMbldeUnl rflhfc ti"' Enliven: Ai-iiiaiftiHIhj ftniw ll.A p'lan k- 
n.i|, iM co 7 P.'ai'k‘ a sarrviury ol oil -w.h ik) ire |ual of* or plan utiacr dpecilk k 

pan if jura*, wp ay II M-dhp pre.iif-lp 0 [fiiT«fkc; in ui^njupj Yar #Nk«m dl [Jan iw alp 

EapEiwE laiiinni ii: 
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In itirrux'ihin u.nh ih u mu iin r. I USA i-. ak- rt --■*+: i - y wnh ihc SiTiimu 1 -. aril I Inigo 
I ■:irjiii-hK , -(i In ikvdirp- j haiik-AiiiL sbr liidifeiiv ul" irri-muiiir. ahnJ I'm -.-feary.-i! b-i 
I 1 iu.il i jI wi-icr prumikifc. i.lIi :r- eilAmI kikk. Mli. v> uuld be inuir rauh 1 1 p J = i u I . -i ■- J by 
fula. Hiirti aid tatrffotiri^k 'If ifftAud Hiiliil find -Jl^taiJC- UDild tike, I :Hjii pjflikiptlftr 
and iMrwfkunts iwjl-m -a ^Tgjc profnnlwi oi -iiiiikN plan ,*n«i? an? ir^eswl h nip.ua I Ifcnd 
kipr^. 1 Ao art vniri H| rirrvly unh Ihp SEi' m -n%jn- ifcw ikr .Ir-j-li.Ji:.- nif urvm^iK ihiVt 
lur rtipeilivi.' I l - ai :nr wrniibncmrv 


<: ci-.- l M vrJ ihJ Itiipnfted I Li.- d^liKirt 4-11 -uJil |ilj* |\a>. |ui'i> j-ld beftrffciMfei Ih 

makwe rrorc- liYfamwd J--.-si.yi-- ilvmi ftaew m> “tsiniwa. EkMvrdisetosare cnuld als-?- ku-d h> 
.-rJiar-yvl C?mpflifcOTi Nr*-wn IrapiKnl wn'» 0 ? pnTVkpfTH nt-arh mpJrl 1,-sil r.i \tmfr fai nrl 
enharLvsJ sei-i im 


» l> -i-lrcir.-v ih i'lan I i^k-LiTi.-h 


IIBEA v ill -I ‘■-ii I®.- tifajiiqj a (Jii^Hocd iL-piJaliiin ancidirij ila ujmal -ii/uLiIpjii utuLt KKIS.’i 

secirin 3 ) id tUr x .® Me lifarmuiDi IIiVJlI anes -in. si w-wl*.-:- and iinrkt nu-.-i 

(J^Idm for pip^tv^s n| dnmiirirq. wk-tlwrj oiptnm nrjjmnscnwm b- ‘rcp^-aioNi:.' m 
r-- ■ | i i r> ■ I hv |-l€IKA'i Piaiiaiiry rwripHii Ire ■jm i.T .iTrvJiai-imu Ow intni ■ fo-CMim? ikn 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testimony. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Reeder? 

STATEMENT OF W. THOMAS REEDER, ESQ., BENEFITS TAX 

COUNSEL, OFFICE OF TAX POLICY, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 

THE TREASURY 

Mr. REEDER. Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member McCrery, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
today to discuss retirement plan investment fees and other ex- 
penses paid by participants and sponsors in tax preferred retire- 
ment plans. The administration commends this Committee in pro- 
moting the facilitation of establishment of retirement savings plans 
by as many employers as possible and encouraging participation in 
those plans by as many workers as possible. Transparency of the 
cost of investing the assets of these plans is certainly an important 
factor in making employer-sponsored savings plans more attractive 
to employers and workers. 

The Employee Retirement Income Security Act 1974, or ERISA, 
established minimum reporting, disclosure, fiduciary, and tax rules 
related to retirement plans, as well as remedies for violation of 
those rules. Responsibility for the interpretation and enforcement 
of ERISA was divided among the Labor Department, the Treasury 
Department, and the Pension Benefit Guaranty Corporation Origi- 
nally, ERISA granted dual jurisdiction to both the Labor and 
Treasury Departments over certain issues but shortly after 
ERISA’s enactment, the ERISA Reorganization Plan No. 4 1978 al- 
located responsibility for particular issues between the two depart- 
ments. The division of jurisdiction between Labor and Treasury has 
evolved into a balance that works very well to capitalize on the ex- 
pertise in those two departments. 

Pursuant to ERISA and the Reorganization Plan, the Labor De- 
partment has primary jurisdiction over the reporting, disclosure, 
and fiduciary responsibility rules of ERISA. Nonetheless, the 
Treasury Department certainly shares with its partner agency the 
goals of minimizing plan expenses. The Internal Revenue Code con- 
tains substantial favorable tax treatment for retirement savings, 
and we all are working to maximize the efficiency of that favorable 
treatment. Dollars spent on plan fees, as has already been pointed 
out, and expenses are dollars not available for retired Americans. 
Over time, excessive or hidden fees will significantly erode a work- 
er’s retirement savings. 

At Treasury and the IRS, we have worked hard to reduce the 
cost of sponsoring and maintaining tax qualified retirement plans. 
For example, we continue to expand plan sponsors’ ability to use 
pre-approved plans, which are much less expensive to sponsor and 
maintain than individually designed plans. We developed and con- 
tinued to refine a correction program under which plan sponsors 
can voluntarily correct qualification problems in a structured, pre- 
dictable, cost-effective manner rather than having to disqualify the 
plan completely. 

As described in more detail in my written testimony, we have 
also specifically addressed and continue to consider options for ad- 
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dressing plan fees and expenses in a limited number of contexts 
within the Treasury Department’s jurisdiction. 

We appreciate the Committee’s concern for enhancing participant 
disclosure and providing transparency of cost information. At the 
same time, we share the Labor Department’s concern that legisla- 
tion in this area could disrupt the Labor Department’s significant 
ongoing deliberative efforts to enhance disclosures of plan fees. We 
are also concerned that the cost of additional disclosure will ulti- 
mately be borne by plan participants. In designing any new disclo- 
sure requirements, the expected participant cost should be care- 
fully weighed against expected benefits to participants of additional 
disclosure. Excessive disclosures related to plan fees and costs 
could be confusing and thus could actually impair rather than en- 
hance a worker’s ability to make informed decisions regarding their 
plan investments. 

Moreover, while fees and other costs are very important factors 
in a plan sponsor’s choice of third party investment and adminis- 
trative service providers and in a participant’s choice of particular 
investment options, these costs are not the only factors: customer 
service, reliability, accuracy, communications, returns, manage- 
ment continuity and quality, and many other factors may be appro- 
priate for plan sponsors and participants to consider. Care should 
be taken in structuring disclosure requirements so that fees and 
costs are not over emphasized. 

In conclusion, we look forward to working within the administra- 
tion, as well as with Congress, to address issues regarding plan in- 
vestment fee transparency in a manner that facilitates the estab- 
lishment of more plans and maintenance of those plans by Amer- 
ican employers for their workers and facilitates participation in 
these programs by their workers. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear today, and I will be happy 
to answering any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Reeder follows:] 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testimony, 
Mr. Reeder. 

Mr. Donohue? 

STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. DONOHUE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION 

OF INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT, U.S. SECURITIES AND EX- 
CHANGE COMMISSION 

Mr. DONOHUE. Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member McCrery, 
Mr. McDermott, and Members of the Committee, I am pleased to 
be here today to discuss the Securities and Exchange Commission’s 
perspective on the challenge of helping workers invest for their re- 
tirements. With a rapidly aging workforce, you have rightly identi- 
fied this as an issue of current concern. 

In the 21st century, Americans will live significantly longer than 
their parents and longer than most of them planned for their re- 
tirement. A number of older Americans will face difficulties in 
making their retirement assets last an extra decade or more. 

Last year, the SEC launched the Seniors Initiative to address 
these issues from a number of angles, from investor education, to 
targeted examinations, to aggressive enforcement efforts. The hall- 
marks of this initiative have been partnership with other agencies 
like the relationship we have built with the Department of Labor 
with respect to our ongoing examination of the adequacy of disclo- 
sures available to investors concerning mutual funds and other in- 
vestment vehicles in a typical defined contribution retirement plan. 

A significant part of the Commission’s regulatory responsibilities 
with respect to mutual funds involve the development and adminis- 
tration of mutual fund disclosure requirements. With over 96 mil- 
lion Americans investing in mutual funds for their retirements, 
their children’s education needs, and their other basic financial 
roles, it is important that mutual fund disclosure is effective. As a 
result, fund investors, including those who invest through defined 
contribution plans, should receive clear, concise and meaningful 
disclosure about key fund information. 

Today, I will outline the Mutual Fund Disclosure Reform Initia- 
tive that my staff is preparing for Commission consideration, and 
the way in which it could prove to be helpful in the defined con- 
tribution plan marketplace. 

In recent years, numerous commentators have suggested that in- 
vestment information that is central to an investment decision 
should be provided in a streamline document with other more de- 
tailed information provided elsewhere. Furthermore, recent inves- 
tor surveys indicate that investor prefer to receive information in 
consider, user-friendly formats. 

To gather perspectives from the public, in June of 2006, the Com- 
mission held a roundtable on interactive data and mutual fund dis- 
closure reform issues. At the roundtable, representatives from in- 
vestor groups, the mutual fund industry, analysts and others dis- 
cussed how the Commission could change the mutual fund disclo- 
sure framework so that investors would be provided with better in- 
formation. 

Significant discussion at the roundtable concerned the impor- 
tance of providing mutual fund investors with access to key fund 
data in a shorter, more easily understandable format. The partici- 
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pants focused on the importance of providing mutual fund investors 
with shorter disclosure documents containing key information with 
more detailed disclosure documents available to investors who 
choose to review the additional information. Roundtable partici- 
pants identified the most important information that investors are 
likely to need to make an investment decision, such as information 
about a mutual fund’s fees and investment objectives and strate- 
gies, risks and performance. 

We have also benefited from the work of a Mutual Fund Task 
Force organized by the National Association of Securities Dealers 
(NASD). This Task Force concluded that investors would benefit 
from the creation of a profile plus document that would be avail- 
able on the Internet and would include, among other things, basic 
information about a fund’s investment strategies, risks and total 
cost with hyper links to additional information on the fund’s pro- 
spectus. 

The Commission is examining ways to reform the mutual fund 
disclosure framework. The goal of this examination is to find the 
best way to get investors a concise summary document containing 
key information about a fund described in plain English and in a 
standardized order. The key information contained in a concise mu- 
tual fund summary potentially could include a fund’s fees and in- 
vestment objectives and strategies, risks and performance. This re- 
form initiative is intended to provide investors with information 
that is easier to use and more readily accessible while retaining the 
comprehensive quality of the information available today. This 
should help investors who are overwhelmed by the choices among 
funds, which are too often described in lengthy and legalistic 
prospectuses. A concise mutual fund summary could enable inves- 
tors to readily access key information that is important to an in- 
formed investment decision, including information about fund fees. 

If the Commission determines to propose the reformed mutual 
fund disclosure framework, I am hopeful that we will receive help- 
ful public comment on the utility of the proposed approach. As the 
staff works to develop a reform initiative, we will do it with a view 
toward making it useful for all fund investors, including those in 
defined contribution plans. Along these lines, my staff and I have 
been working with the Employee Benefits Security Administration 
of the Department of Labor (EBSA). We keep EBSA apprised of our 
progress on the mutual fund disclosure reform initiative. We also 
have been discussing how a concise mutual fund summary could 
dovetail with EBSA’s efforts in the defined contribution plan mar- 
ket. The work with EBSA has been helpful, cooperative, and mutu- 
ally beneficial. Our staff and I will continue to work with Assistant 
Secretary Campbell and the EBSA as we move forward on mutual 
fund disclosure reform. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before the Committee, 
and I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Director Donohue follows:] 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testimony, 
Mr. Donohue. 

Ms. Bovbjerg? 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA BOVBJERG, DIRECTOR, EDU- 
CATION, WORKFORCE, AND INCOME SECURITY ISSUES, U.S. 

GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Thank you, sir, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McCrery, 
thank you so much for inviting me here today to speak about the 
importance of 401(k) fee information and providing it to plan spon- 
sors and participants. Plan sponsors, as fiduciaries, need the ex- 
pense information necessary to make plan design and administra- 
tion choices that are in the best interest of the participants. For 
participants, information about the fees being charged is important 
if individuals are indeed to be responsible for making wise deci- 
sions about their accounts. 

I will speak first today about what information plan sponsors 
need, then discuss the information most necessary for participants. 
My statement is drawn primarily from our work last year on 401(k) 
fees. 

Plan sponsors need a broad range of expense information, includ- 
ing fees, to adequately fulfill their fiduciary duties. ERISA, the law 
governing employer pension plans, requires that sponsors evaluate 
fees for reasonableness. While sponsors likely know what fees are 
associated with the investment options they offer to plan partici- 
pants, they know less about fees embedded in the costs associated 
with the outside vendors that many hire to perform plan services. 
Specifically, as we noted in our prior work, plan sponsors may not 
have information they need on business arrangements among these 
outside service providers. Such arrangements, including revenue 
sharing, can represent hidden fees and could embody conflicts of in- 
terest negatively affecting plan participants. We have made rec- 
ommendations to require plan service providers to offer sponsors 
information of this nature. 

In our work with the pension industry, sponsor representatives 
and the Department of Labor, we have observed general agreement 
that sponsors should obtain such information. However, you should 
be aware that there is disagreement among pension professionals 
as to how much sponsors need to know about the so-called bundled 
arrangements, which are aggregations of services. Some feel that 
breaking down these consolidated fees into their component parts 
would raise plan costs and not provide particularly useful informa- 
tion. Others believe that not providing a break-out of such services 
and their costs would hide information from sponsors. However 
cost and fee information is provided, we believe fundamentally that 
it should be offered clearly and in a consistent way so sponsors can 
assure themselves, plan participants, and ultimately the Depart- 
ment of Labor that plan costs are reasonable. 

But let me turn now to what participants need to know. Al- 
though most participants are responsible for directing the invest- 
ment of their 401(k) accounts, few know what they pay in fees or 
even if they pay fees at all according to an AARP survey and this 
can be costly. Over a 20-year period, as Mr. McDermott said ear- 
lier, a 1 percentage point fee difference can reduce retirement sav- 
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ings by 17 percent, so it is clear that participants need basic fee 
information. What is not so clear is what information is the most 
relevant. 

Most would agree that participants need to know what direct ex- 
penses are charged to their accounts. In our earlier report on this 
topic, we recommended that participants at least get information 
that allows them to make comparisons across investment options 
within their plans. We suggested that expense ratios would meet 
this need in most instances. Participants may also benefit from in- 
formation on other types of fees, for example, annual fees or fees 
charged on a per transaction basis. Industry professionals we con- 
tacted also suggest that additional investment-specific fees might 
usefully be disclosed including sales charges, surrender charges, 
and so-called wrap fees. Some also suggest that participants re- 
ceive information on returns net of fees to encourage them to con- 
sider fees in the context of an overall investment return rather 
than focusing on fee levels alone. 

However, even more so than for sponsors, keeping the informa- 
tion simple and consistent is important if participants are to read 
and make use of it. In prior work, we found that certain practices 
help people understand complicated information. The use of simple 
language, straightforward and attractive lay-out, brevity and mul- 
tiple means of distribution are all key to documents the general 
public will obtain, read, and comprehend. The format content and 
means of conveying 401(k) fee information will be crucial to achiev- 
ing not just disclosure, but also improved participant under- 
standing. 

In conclusion, 401(k) sponsors and participants both need better 
and more consistent information on plan fees. Focusing on the most 
basic fee information, providing it in a way that participants will 
read and understand it, and being consistent in its provision across 
plans will be key. Providing information of this nature will not only 
inform plan participants in making retirement savings and invest- 
ment decisions, it may also have the salutary effect of sharpening 
competition and, in the end, reducing fees charged to 401(k) plans. 
That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I welcome your ques- 
tions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Bovbjerg follows:] 
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Ihvl -Hplll '.rf rri'Ti Wp mIm/ LLiR'll Illl-.-llluJlMll rtflHIL Lljlml 11>J from lIHjUHJJ 
ptohnwenahi on (hr stihjrrt erf frv dHrtoaurr Imi plan ^Kinvini We- 
m - In-if-i-- 1 ■ ■ rn'M-Vi in ^Irfiikri LhHT7 in ikti (iIi'uhi v. illi |fi“c i nll.v 
!■: im-hii,i &• a i-n-.-Wiii ULrfffliiK ihuidnnl]. 

Ill hmsiuiluiy, plilL ^rudmiI*. mm3 fin iiiiili-rMliinil u Ijtmil ncoO’-nr 

ml' oil. ii ■ 'h on esperuk-v ;rt-^>7l;n--.l ■■ !■ Ii llirlr in I k> | «.ui:- to full >11 lii ir 

flilwriurT-- r>*n|Hi|i-fll-y bin, Kf>r maniple. j^Brarra -nrH Lnftmratkin Hi! 

H iUmilHiiIi>iI mill 111*- |JLW34UU£II1 "f hilHi:, I lij! Ilu-i "[V' i Ii’ 

j wIrviiRci- and iln 1 prcnidle r* Ihey hire to pwtomi plan. wntr«. SiiL'h 

■ I . I i -i i ■ : ■ I . in -nmjlii In ■ 1 1 - I (hi'ir fiihirmn.- i.ktfj- In Lk+J-T(ii*r* ir 

i-.il-. n:v. arc i i-iKiiiih'li- fi.ii dii- #MvtoM pin/, lilml. In ucKllilijca. ^umnnis 
rw-c'l to rli" 1 m[pliral-K'n of reclim buennrai nmuiif ■cteiil!! 

In- -jl- mi ki’iti- ■■ |irrn.'jihi|> l r-ni'li .ui n ’ '.I r. 1 ■ -J>:n ini! Wliilr mi-Iie-I:-. 

|in.>ri~*>iiivuih i'.'Jtdil 1+1 ICO likiill VW Ilf (In- I MU I Jill S|iiiILmiAi 

nred. Ih-ey dr^ven-e mIhhii hen* much intomkUtmi !■- m'ra3l^<l rfbaul 
mill'. kImuJ i’X|H'imi' Hixli'f Rimi'OM Whrtrt i fiOrfttgfl OrffilU ItBQHTI 

jl-. a 'I annwniL'nl. I:- wkl iu a liiou-h jt r- f ,1 aliiKh- i.Llor. Itoccu- 

Ihiti .fii^iLni'.'i.i indfenlry (mrfmdjnMJs have nii+tlv THritoci ■uimJrtiiHiK 

1 17 In 9 I j 1 | iliui h|HMLUith 1-1111111 MH-Miii4iM ieiTi Ii.1i HI 1 -KiH.rrti’S. I - J ■ 1 : 

had jisti , .iiick-n-i>.. , ii a tnimhw rtf arH.-dtiH n-lMt-d in itw InfomuLKiii an 

I'll--. rafPfllBW Ihfl H|Hi|liMm ijhdllhl HTmiillT 

F^jrlioiliJinlK nencHtf- intnnriivcliin to moke mfotmed dedrtni aj-inrl Ihnr 

illU/ltf IIII'IIIH— |ll I '"’■c'jr. w4wUh* In nml i ilmlr Ii:- ll'h |:l:m jr? I hi in In 
jOciCiJif il vli 4-om1lJiiL»circs ifip.ifi.E; i In- Luft -dinnu uplJisuri chr feiUji 

■jfMHiHjr h;i L . wfeewd. I 11 milw- mfcrrm«l dmiiiinr |Kirllr||.iiHTlK nwd in Ih 1 

Mink sivj'.ii i’ i iT uii un i’^JjYhi I <i| ilii m h i i - !^' kn i !ki ilM ln-h uu‘ 

|H-j?iinii£Lp. md rJw itr.v |ifi>. I hwi-ver, imit> imnilcIriAM^ os* not 
■■rpurf- Ihw lln.'y pay any and of 4him wdin an, 1 . ft- h| may nch know 

Ikivi c:ilkIl IIhj hjX" |iiivUi^l.. MnM «:kIii-Ij;i |ii llcil 

ml*.ciii.iiLc«ri alMix unwcmrirt auoh as thr- cxiwiiw rauti n Tumi's- 
4i|H-ralTii< -h cif i(a awt?s — p-m riiinJaiiii r iTl;il fin" |ilmi 


: li«J I JVi'.-iL'i n.l-ik-.iv. 4 !Xa rUfT. 1 . .VitiViI X, J*l ill iVi 1 1 * i‘ > t\ PiV.-i FVirVM^dLHCB 1IL1I .‘iS.- 
J^rjHTlnnil ij* .‘Aurr rniErnffYAir hi £'m. UltH'lT _ I • V uljrpmn [Ml; IVn . &fi. 

-".■■ii. 


Pur 2 
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F«rta.'¥fufcL Snow 1 1 ■ r-J ■ h ib^trlkirlki iOit I*’-- III il 

■in> al+: ■■l.:i: Bi il m |un:ii|Linh^iiMl£ N> inik>.miaHl + ■ iIlc |Limr1|ccai>> 

«4n s Irtrty srf-ik- Hites Qhw «u lure mi *Hr ioquuii MiiKti 


fSAOkHrCuutd 


l :< ■ i £ I ri :■ lahl' vt ill i u kv ik 'all' ai llp. r i ■ fill ij- rr-fri «h c--* 1 1 r* I 

n un'iiria or |H>r#lr<i | J:ji I ‘■main >Hiiir-iHiuiri | 4 tjm arf ^'Mirkdu 

cftkf dcDp^-d bereft iv4Hlnrti*aiirlbtil£« pUro. Defined isrir-fa |ilo *2 

“r:iri*f to irwiiK 1 arir-iiil.i & Im il Irwd -i 4 nmlliJy r-’:fi irrnl a trim* 
riw H b->*ed en -HprY *-«r« ■/ wniw *r-! -swr m r+or.ilKH 

utf feiT IIh! pLurS nri'-Jiih-iJ> In uuibul. I h- 1 ■ -f I ■■■■n ■ 1 1 fnpd 

eT-ranriliuii.'vi pLinh.in- km il ill# riin.nlHisHHi-. in m: ill |r i rlnni.i:ii ■ 

> f lla- InMaonaiB & snlMihal fr3tf-LNS, a|| P -> my rklrUNie ril '.okJr 

Hie- Epat#jjw- HHinwrr liiwrre s^irteP Art nr |HT| .lEPre^'i 

i.--LilJE-ini’> Cir il >| ici hI i Jilin "I 1 1 1 4 1 r ■ In mrfa |iku iJm>p_Hi imlir- 

.ifil ihr mpiBTiraviu i:r it hi li Wr^j and n^Hr-nip; |4jji bwi 'PiT-iraJh i !■- 
t. liji am i| r dtf> "A |i|j- MiK-urt ill I ■«!*-- n f-:- r*iN I 'All. . hp- 

-Jijkti i:nr:J 7 .uilK-ray nr-.-:-ninil irrrr |4 :ji nuupairii ur.iry aimml;. 
m i nwr-rj iJI-TTlhl- ■lllki/rliHil .If ll^ .HlUin^ f*(1 BR Ift* ESSSA 
mf H5IT- L'pJ |4 pji nriM'ij n^i'iiHlu' fin ■ lii a i£a i p >.' pj | ii i.i-t r Lb i w T i I 
plawrirxy o«r ihpir |4an rv^nuifc-ibin^'imkPMl^Jhl LMifc>ly In it’*' 

aii-^'-j irfche-pliria than I cl aid l^rn*:4*1e-i Hmi h 

rdin'XEiri jut n ■■ 1 1 1 r- ■■ I »ji I on Ik hail |> :ai |iirj-|iai 4 > airl >jnr 
Nai-fl-. Liri.-i lm n-^rir. hi'iiliH n.H.k- 

• ■■ ■ j - ■ i b . i r 1 1 n>:iLiiim y wrm |inn hi rw in Ihr plan 

• ii |r:a- a la, ; 4 an ira.im niton hi ilir .fwcrmHrj aial ■■:■ I'cvih'panu 
+ .i ‘ 4 i- niij in ihi plan* nri - ■rrii’ir (Kll-ri. ia.wnnn mil iffSaw jita 

« > ' ekis '■ ■ 

r -jf IMIU-S In lltfttiHI K'lhn- fitti iml irttog-fleJM. » HiillW 
lirir-Klkir- ^ itf IIp.-ii. 

" w>t-‘bic inn liianl III - 1 'hi vsill ■■lira bjpJ di' n nljiir: |ikxa. 

ai ■ i kliuii Ii upJ 


'a LiiC B- W+4W. 

■ .ki.i !■ ■ -an kk-iaikn ir.niBij £n mas di[h napk-ii-r bna-ll 

I Jjh ibMi ■ phnli jilkiur; Tit ri ci- i^c-c-a |tiY--iPn f r d» flu ixJ. i 
tp-i-dfr— PrtfT lnritr|a-.-alarf a i ik a prpa^i r. B pbt PBa.i r- W ! ’.-4 IV I 
iadt'JiXAi 


su HI liriTziai;. 
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' iTrturiru; Uur :ln- mi'yIivs. nVn.hil Ui l In--- |ilun jj.l- mw» 4 nld I Ini 

Ilk I '■Oil llfl IhI-I" MTviirk ik I'lOIW ■ _ll il' 


ITmi:,|mm-i:i-- iiiii.i. liM-iiv i i i 1 1 1 1 1 - 1 1 1 i:i:l km':, 

fsponwi Ihiil Inclinli’HminaRHTiMnl l«a.dHlc1lwlK)n .uni/er wnlrr- fry. 1 ', 

im! i*i**l-iir i:l Ik i h'l", hikIi im ju*i v mimIiiiiI .uii Iri^il Tihoi Tin m. I- r- m> 
ii-mi.iII> ■lli-i.TiiM. il in ihr Umil'r: prag+ciu3 or lard cwvtfir. to Ivirif i-n jJ:4- a 
Ilm.i^-r.-ylii-i'ffiHfKirly^rvi'rhv -*01 |'L'i (i,HW. urn HHtmitm-nilril in 

Nnwiiil!i.T JIM- il .il liv lict-rL-injj' nTLiilnir -- 1 hi require | Inn JimiLSOts, 

1>.k I’rpr*' "" u Humnn*? -nf nil iivx 1-twl nn 1 paid -mil vf pfan ihh-utk nr 
llj, I.III :ii-i;i J-J;- 'Till:, ,I1I ““ L ^' J>_inkl Toil Efltl In. ijpq, pui IL'. iilmi.i 
iin-v'imnit ft to l (hut icr hxin|{ TTKlirtnlly mnjrnvl |innincan!‘i 

In iKklnlun j.'in , , ii--iiij 1 1 1 1 ■ i ■ , 1 1 1 ■ «~> i 1 1 • > i ■ 1 1 im'. ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 (r«., spansora- mny 

n-THV, i 1 BiTiiriiui'Hiii n|i'iniik II T udminbjKiliim mill -iiIIiit 

(■I | ■ I , i:i openUani Simnsocv ran . i I- m , hrr.v p.rovldrra Jill mil Lhe f. ,rr.'- 

S6W, wfarf' ullip^HliflYB.'i.'killlr.lwillkU'lHir, nml m-Hnilnk iiil'imimhrr, 

J.-.-j Mu- nii.uk ml i-ouddnn nid i.i.. iMj i:m cl itk'lr jilaibi. Ckficnilly, 
mf'«T';ili"i' "n 40l{kJ '.'klhtwh ™ i?pvr1rd run (wo iforiuirH od 11" 1 FVrni 
'-'JO. Sekdulq A mud Scbdula C, Hiw.h^w/. mil Nnvciu&dr^lHfeaaMfr 
repuTnl Ifcil Uw- kora is ot Wlfcr uh? to jilwi spcotHiri jjnf rHtwrs Iri lemo 
,il Ilmli'iHliUHliiL^ I III i'heM 1.4.1 I Jim 

V, lull 1 1 1 L«: -|| run m : ,v n-r v H - ,fi ir nul inn in Tin r>lni-.'|il .mil ni rr 

r.'iTf Null miv mil 1 k‘ recelvlqg lufcrmaiJcn on cmpim reinunl liu>li>/*»i 
■uTmii.imiiTdi-. In N Walter WMib m> nfKilNirl I lul mt'i'r.il ii|i|Hirlnml im 


J Thr F-rttii H*fr I hH ttkk- "I >r |-kn ■ •fio-. l>i»-muir« •* Ihi-plm. inI 

dii> n iFil-iT r/finlr|uiM Hk 1 nni ikn |r-.i hlri nw- ^hHi tidimiifcm, -im It - ii 
■ iKiriFBlh ii j*i«i- |4ui ra-rta jatillH-% i r* tin hr-,- .nr Ijmrcd ■xmnurtaiu hli*: Un 

IniN -Jl-JlrH II.- n,MriHi.Hd nr II.- |i.id n-|.rt, .vr.'.-nli j. 

.Lihirc ■! iM r ihlrja nr iiilji-- :-J nndiun ml ■ i|-a r.iim if p4nu LaUc ih i ilu him r> 
y lLiCri4*upj«ilw i*'l rpfii'.v iJeii-^fhbhb >' i « nfj* 4 ndil 4 Lri tn uplri 

A Ii l*pm fa-i-W I f#M r.i UfffcfN -tJrP IfHVSiff 

■I ll ic.- ELuraxBi* F-ntinn m !■ il jt- 1/ ui 1 u kr-i ■ iti n fjli t-z-n -m ihr Jbvh (jail iLtlvlI^ l-i 
T‘i i K* fei S m ru i-JiiFif B!r*.-»li^nP fm. 

In-ir ii iixii-L ScSi'rtir-C aL-> ■ i mTk-. -j r.';i i |irir.1ifc-r>. nlih |p#n ii rui-wi ut tl 
SUIT 


1 i:-k MK- k>„ .I-..: 

“dll il f Ii* lit llii I Idrllfa-j'-ii It Ii II F.; Il jl ■ . rJj llr- Fi i -i I Ikd jn Ii Jk-I ■ ■ 1 1 ■ 1 1 Ir Hal in- 

"ill IniFi i' ui UDdlk hP- iIiibi il n (■ irt il4r 'Ijfh ui Up.- h r» n« »uiiM -hi:^ Uh 1 
■ ■lr. ihi.ii rin ■■•Hi iid i^rimi-. ii il B ^ If i|k; ir.di nib h m * iidiial in ir. aial an - i-iiii. vil 
tup ur.ivinrrd n iun- ardl ran n i i-jh 1 1 1 ii- f-Lxi h|4n.+ irv ibiii ihr h>-rrn ':■» I 




i.JrO-iM±±±T 
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■ r.^WCTl iiiniiimhHrriil^n ■ 1 1 1 h i: ■■■ ■ wIiMiiS, |j n i ■■ ll-d- l:-iHi h lh 

fun:'.:- In-. mK> - i ii- I'rmlliiij jji.'J in Iml I'M : k / 1 l.iir- l-’riiUi'iiii rimy 
ocrur "hen jhtwhiii ri^»niH;iiil‘< it nifv>r ivaigLjiiii'^ iipu-Kliiir ‘stt-iti't |r. 

.1 |ilim iiwj ti-H’. l'.,- 1 - 1 1 1 - 1 r-. . d : i i i i rii.HH mint urvk'u juu , r1i1i-r:J. Lkiv«i' 

piwitJi'ni mw In’ simnnK plm ?*KTmiin loward inrHlnvnl pfixhtch or 

••n . \ ir-'h il Vi ilH-fcl rlll'l llJAI> 1 flirWt ttlHitlfct-, MlIlM ITrl lIprlllHtflwM II [ r 1 HI 1 1 1 

dcu-fcHliiKKUch iiJT.uiRrattHitf. In julfflcliiii. i-lui. sixewiiM, being unon-nre, 
:in' often niiiiiiir |jo n'|inri infiimriiiini ela.tii Ihew amvgjemeivte in L'lmr 
un Rirm f3ii00 KehftMe- t\ Om Jititvmliir JIKBrvtJdti uIwiit h - . i ■ ■ ! ■■ i I 
thud I'onc'i"* cnns'ler . < uh> , ii>!iii|! EJtBAba rniiilrf-ttHKsnTlrT-irmiikty 

i Ic-H-fc c-H' l*:i i .ii i^iT$<ifn Mim -i-imii * ir-.nl - - ! 1 1 hT Ji n nl lb'll- ■ riu- rn:m 

other sstTvlre nrmUcra. 

Jri niiir fi'L'.'j 1 1 eprui on hi li k - fn+. m,v r- .-.I due ilie Tm- UiCnriiuEHin iliui 
KMiA c"tpnri^ KHI,kipbui Fponsnri Id eLItcIvot m Imnlt^l «Kl4orM'CJt 

Fin a ill) 1 |li: I hii|xiiilH h il Jl :in iwfj Mr.-iy li> i-4irii|ih'r imt'hl imv. :i|il ■■ h All 
I Up; It I I'l.ui-: we rei|iilrM m gxrooldu thsrJoaures oil [Jjii iifu'uik-ro, 

-liM . i|':ml :Kvi:iiiilM..iiiii Iv |iI:iii'm 1 1 1 1 : 1 1 h: -i : 1 1 -I.iIin All Fill el 

n-miulu ifjMK IiiIVijliViImm I.n '1 Jit. x Ltfc-M.- tllirtflnftHMS MC IhiL I I’-initril Id 

<t*tr!ce*p Lite fiwj Ininir tyjF Inrlivtilinii ixnliciiinnK CK^mill, uv found Huk 

dll’ aciTni in . Ami riii3mil[o |ii :it. - k i! I- 1 p 1 1 lli-ljmiilh ilm'-H mi I | -t v, iilr n 

mini'll- n nv lor thm no coohjotc | iiin linTMimm iipucra ind i Iku- Fora, 

mu! urn |.nT.i-.-FHrll.ii.ipHri«-i|»tji|Hfna jiir-eriHril faddim 

.VfflKlnnnl ir* iIIkIinuiv* me miulmd far in ildhi lull nor dl pkira at 

n liii-li |ittl Hipc-tJllH tiivrl llvlr iin.T iJiiiniW FilllfkA rn 1 1 1 1 Pru dc-H -I EH 1 1 IV I HT 
Tit- lull ■r- Jllkihrii I'hRli ^.tUIIS u.|Vh-| T.lll HhM'M'ISMvk llrt'illiy 
pir*nriTni from iiiiv* mu-- Iuwaw. r»niliiii|i fniin |inr injunm' ™ M-iin , mi 
I. k l i -li.M:, Sin'll Iilud. — klniVbii Ji. JlUfe) kiLiln, — tat- riniiliH-OI M [LlOAlik- 
E^riK > l|kinlh'!'ilh;i hrtHrfrnnRe n( Invnlmenl ;illemwli,TP. rlttrniJii'm^'T 
In- tinLi .ii i: liirfln iiiiJ iH'iTiM-iiuBkimir tu-li iii'.T'rfinnil lirriTcil n ns ini 
mhimiHiliin . r - ■ 1 1 1 nrpj ir.iii-nii llim Tea »J expriMCd In coruwtllim wtlh 

lMgA|H wHbg InlmwlB In I >* ■ M |:l:m- 

Hun iQta provkb puile^uact ufih, »«»; Mbr Inroniniihx-L ilk- i-scfunscw 
rjlio far end» Umwlnu'nl optM'ii I'lnii aporuurr mnj' vnlunlMlIy prcniil'' 

|[tJ-|Ie-||'htjiLh -ftiilti uun lnfm iiiMlii. 4 : ihi kr- L .in KhllkA i v 1 1 1 1 1 ■ 4 -w 


kl ki I -i * i: k A- pv ' ■ j [ r. r.T. L -T. rr t. h ' m |4jr r«lji Lt-kT.Mli it. i ii lull 1 1 1 . J 
:a 1 1 in ra p-Lxu -i F.-3 » -P ■ I T h .1 |4ar> Irian hsJcliy Ic-r tmi miliif Inan ir. 

■I^i-isrici iihpli' li> i4ar- fulli qiflph ■i"Mb' ■■’ iV >i« J9U.GL€ fi IlMfcj |«n !■■■■ iii «£ 
r?jfriLnji£M |f-:* fall h^aiifk'H Frr:aa|J>.iJi i>.nl' -jiii.ai IM:i 1 LSI I'fli ■!■ 1V-Z 11 Mr- 3 
..JJJ7I. 


riu 1 
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i rfTl In IIbIii-Ji'i p(Yl Tf-H a 1 1 - ./!*. FlW ■ - J I ■' 1 1 b - |~J ■! i IfalTnin ill 31 r+ii 

■ii Bl-ftt hi bfis £j#Ka jSfljltMLL: HU 4f ft ml |mi>£iI i -> hi ini 

lurmH i4n.iNr Ire ilir plan. jk i* PHii'E x|i-.4L*:r>.-ni rflilL 
.iirij-i/ rwjyin^icFKP m> * fri s#rw ptm ■pwmtiuj' b m lik-HiiEL.il ik- 

Jen iuiIiH |U ilk lay. 

ftjtitt ptnfrLp'aMsnijf ttiHt i» rw*e eonwlmQ w-rras timamem 

uiteint- fey iirnifj IiijkUk. 1 ? Ui< Ini- >.iii ll?-i |i ij „ Ini iJjuu mi i i ■ i ».■ - ui 
■ih.iniH-K r/rr^iliM i ■ ■ ■ -.i |iinli1r<nu ■ I . ■ rail h a ■.« ■ .W-MbiR Ffh 

.Ji.-|irw. |ii.i-J||pi|| ■jfO.ilE-Cdn I".- llAl'-Uk f»l l*VJlCr*- ihf 

■iaia an- iyiihvil.y ml ptraTilril in ■ wq|hi iknumir Hull beiAlxli^ 
rairjifflvii |li&r-PLTf rn.-J IHi h i lu.i-^inr-n ijiit -ii-. Iliit 
.-■III*- llaf pjv I'M" pJni in |Jn.oiPvcluHVji liml |'iufJ*v imI itn 'm 
oc-mfunvl; ItLCidoiilnlGriryiLiu, Inrih' nuyinti} iii-#19|Lej 

udv, wttkt 4R- Ip tprab/ipi ^piftw&iK h m imiud HpiK c*p **■ 
vi|uiwed u m ■.‘■iK-rx eillu. 


Sponsors Mint 
Consider ?i I Sioad 
Ktirijf or Infoniiiiliftn 

lf> Fulfill Tttdr 

FlitlJCfeuTi 1 

fo;ft|>OI!LSlh|]iljtfrS 


11m iriP^iHini. u fiiaun<Hi mul ■■■ .mik'i ;-laii hi' n llimip am nliJirl 
■i hriLk' r.jiii ■ -T nuukuH A: i inftitg in Ijl.ir. I ! I ! I J -i J . rv*i| il n— 1 1 l l 
HiHiitt:- r' pJnA- hv ii^uliiy pm UMdUftl Mllh Ihr iTMHKfl £*llftd 

■ ■III i rd In luilmpouiiji :nrl ilp- |iniYilrm 1 li 7 Id. bpp r :■ m I |ita vpin i 

■ lh' h'vr..Hl.lH«...rillP .'■■|rl-J-. '< ■' T I I ,'. ll. M.ll IK 

pfrji tafT. i'll wtt'p.tii In llii' |i|ji . ii i pj i Lii i u , 1 1 IP -i M r-< 1 1 rtiN ipiit.'.'ilpipl 
nil ■< n Diii-ii i YHk--p n in I i'-p n :ii I : j hji.ii iej hi- .nil : v. p'l r n .pipin' 

r*tH»»4piH'"4iiiV' <rfli*i™™t' Fh'H ■] ihlnl i^my Triple 
jK:'r*![i i.'iln-vpitiL^ rnplJ ili'.v :Bu"il "'I'l -;l III' irfimiMpin Mill 
p^Hpuirh rai.1, ilp" rlUmn-i- alp HP' Ip pi nihil inpwnuik-ii h nn it-! 

Jhpdl fti il '- 1 ' |)J HJ < [r*W- ip-id i ii | pj.' kp^H.' '.'fl'kii jstfili p*. 

bip:m i. ls :i I pj ■ pi Ip-d imr^viifip ■■ p ! k k ■ a kb c-p ir lira pir|.1i i-tpv 
S noH |H irji.i pLir. Up.:. Iiilrpu >i . ■■ |<-...ilit H. r- hau- pupal*' '.tdVpm 

■piic-'ii .r- 1» It'K . I mi n ■ v i '!■ iJ"l i M '■ mill. 

-■.|k'H-i t I _ i ■=. ■ : i i L . i .1 1 imkiriahrn a rnail. r -il .kin p j-k nlilnl htiii 
I'hii ini.i. .in [Jni ■■spnHf* ihji ^H.i-iinb-ih.'piW'riii'Kt'r 


Spoinsum Nml 
[WbrnwtloniaEifiiluaw 
Ff-rtt uik) E , '.x]ii: , il l m. , s 

A&soti'iffled with 

InvmrL'iml, Oplauna uitd 
Finn 9 «vlo«i 


|i . iMi-r i" i.ijry .pii OpH( .kiiliH. |J,u. qomqn-liuT ah nHtowUh ip.tr 
Kills. '■ III iiiipJiiilh' hIpM jipI inoiij'ii |h ii i i n ■ ■ J . Hr ■ i ivlmi ■ irjplr 
.ii liLi-l-i* ■ i ! rJi f- 1 -laii 4 |unii 1 |cuiK .aril lierf^lilara^ jral ih r- ja-r+vri-. 

KftfBSI IJj Ilir liliiP. ri»lrr^rii "iisJ rJpJ itir Fm bid 

kj h.-cnv-:: Tij :i |iLu d'.i>IiijiiLi : ml w niiTn an - an 

jiipinaiv |i.in 4 # p. r.lip-vuna'R n^.H-rihJ!hT | l Ln qpwiK** 

■rbikul 1 Ik- f*v- uid ■.■sirfsn itHviM M #Ji rjr | 4 ui "a liAVAinrri 

hr I U.<i l 1 4- X3.ST 
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ujilliribi mill liar |.t irt' iili’J L^> 4 iiiIj%w k viiiIj.-Oi inrlii.liiiL mm 

mfnae ‘■JiiirniL arnniRHimnls. la whulhcr (hi 1 txpnrtwi 

•:i iiiii< In Inr i mm a al'li* fur il I H mtihtk |ii > k i! 

h inns i v i"- pi "I- li i- i ”-S !■ I llnil |r I : . ii H|Kinsiir> hr 1 1 °- r Til !i nlilirlii 

r ■ .41 ’ 4 . - 11 .' I 1 1 1 1 ■ '.1 ■ 1 1 1 1 1 ■ H III I llivmnicm DpOord btfiirt ,r Cklirfi ItKNI lOLhf* 

Jllu-. K Ill .mil irbfcjin ilifnmillM-m r-M|MMT|ii|i(! .in - .miiHri.« uAvii- :i 

soviet pi in ulii rcenfiYmaau iNiiuv fir IP: lemiue Ifimi o ilrird puny. A 
iiiiiiil.HT i.*( aHixiriliijTHnwx’MltFpul iqfi'lhpra list of wjvn.it* bjkI fw- 
n lulril I *. rlr - ill-- hr- I i- 1 1 ■ r ■ .* I". r i! mull MiiiLiGft pfeOTi SprtflAGH HDd 
■HT>1ntpnnicttrs:fl«!0«iclifiscijs!ivr|ii'iit(H)tfin|{ inltn'jpiwr'iils Tht'lnln 

■ mi-iilH ii it In : 1 1 - iiiKh ill! - 'in .ii --ciil- 1 1 h> 1 1 ih i*i LA rmvirr ■: I ;iLui -j ■ i ■va.i* 

1 1 r< <-i 1 ■ 1 1 - r-i rmni ..IllU.ik-. In pcrrartellm with ■ rvteea lir ih pi, a ikai 

II l( UWH| p anil ll|HTr*iiH** n1:iliMl mimillinp.rH'rrinrei Tin* M-d si Tnriiiil :l- 

i referenet tc-nl fur pUu HjaewiK anil pi nis-H ■- lo um.- io tfctcmUnt i In* 
jTJt'mi io wWrh HBtivkT prr^ijifritrrttFrncTX'iptiisilkaiin mmnrrlm 
ViiLli iiii urvk-cs hr ihr plan from aPw Bentfa jiha lili-ra tiT i.hm 
un*\"imfnt proiudM (t.R . rtviimt ‘Jiprnic ix* ItaadtrV frw|. I'x-rnrilniB to 

lln- .mmKialu.ni Elu£ Ti :<i 1 1 1 i I ii I i*i I llilh Ii. i.iI I J h * i I i I"*, i i n crj r. m 1 1 1 1 1 . ii 1 1 |ihiu 

■jpnrwixs lie tvafcnht wyj piip-nr il ronfllils nl iiwnv'fl Eh* rruy «Ik In 

liuiA fir- mr '. ■ r ah* I ai:*i i p >ri ■ ir. | 1 1.*. i.l. * x 


I wurk wp tin* |ilar.^iri«in mt? iw1 I ■ tn-v iuriH-midiiMi 

nii oi i .urii-imit- hnKirp; a:n.V?c p . j.r. | , I ■■ in p.Iim. taranlag io Loihnr 
r.il'lvnalv irsisM Bfwplfln ‘■fr'TH'iri lriw*nl iHiinng In^'inKTf *hjrliiaiK 
Nun la ii.-fii utlIit pra iih*:*, t-jt irmj mil la* in i In* U-n Iumvmi o t 
iwlinpanli ^ri.'xrnrqik-. Ifw Srcurilk!? imd Ktolihniv f'cnmnt«|im 
: S I.'. ! irl'-isri-da iijHirl in Ma\ N: a ‘.*a Null i.iimil i|a-a ini.* ilJkiiiI ‘A'firl J ht 

+niip- i-.'inn <• tumuli jiiIh in.' Hilly iJhtIohitn; puitnlul tunlllds >jf 'iini-rtN 

llial mav aNvi'l iHr nlrjiKl ivirx nfElii 1 aih'ki 1 . 1 fa aihlila m rfa'rillr fivHllLil 

it<- OHUodm-d eii lx ' hi'lihir ivjy aus-k Lht 'Khiyiiix at j tonflln i-r 

il'h'ITPr IlHhhTi frv-s jm' MKiiallv n. J lrn.rH l-i lKHi!H»n .VTH-.Klfiiiinr*. whrrT 
Iihr surra* Jjl'IPlilL-r HI .4 ijLl'kj pilih ppyv, U lIllLil puJTJ,* Pfiy. hlc-J' Pm 
vrrmiffi. ■nsch bk muiN (nHTnui. bul dvn mN NiwInM' lliis rniTi|p*ww:Min 
In Lht pldjl a:p.ilEiiii TTn* | -liNNi'im u.p h la.klii*. fin, Is mil lln'r, miK-h lh 
Iftnjp |iud «■ llir unvict pwn.Kfcr. has u-hkIi kiHiuinf; utul tnliu* m 


F " riiH n 1 rnr* i- a 1 rni< i mi* *1 1 r* i r i Me* inn Irrm nmimi H ; L Li : r-.T 
I **r i irtin* url Ki 1 1 c nii* I n n lch i i l U TTf t I ■ ■ipii lin.*** 1 1 r-l*n 1 1 * r c* n -J 

Cl II Mil* II -1 .**, Ill I*. ,■ I *1 ■ .LI * * I 1*1. ML. M .'■ 1 L ■ I if V 1*1 I il I L'-i 1 1 I IL ILII*Ml 

VMhjpfiiri II. I.. bkv.!jce*r. 


fiwT 


t*WlA+i±ET 
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iiri whf ihei «jt mi tke- • MveniBkin Clifts 

i ‘ 1 : n 1 1 Li Hi r nhi oT llm.’ Knu t 1 imip .ariidm^L 

Wliik' IIptiC' r- piK-ni ijji.viirii: llul ■iipInMiaimicJ llir iik? tsitimv 
iMomjnl with a. p.-lan i srmY« m xii in>|r:n„irj picci of j llihinarr ■ 

n.-qfcrrrtiiaji|.. i^rnki* pniPpHi-rpitli .Jt<r^w--pixs»* tom uwcli 
ufimmriAin n ixv-inl ii*-:»il ihmitfm fuipniiAi iC I'Jii-lkil fir 
ani.^Tirir.-* tiro t-. 1 1 4 -? +* i i : a . v. ■ ■ | h <. i ■ l r |.; lai IhtIci'I 1 idlU. n tfe i kp/ 

ilUfd hriJW ft.>l lllil Ik- IWjllMiV-Pi » "lllbidpfl * 9 

IftjnifrdirarvirrK :ml | m m I r ii.-.i> n'Lil hew if iixi iy ikiaik^l cjlrpimra 

u In |Llflll IlLiJll Iii 1 1 rf'l 1 1 I iVJ I r-i ■ 1 1 ■ - | rlY i nn E fcl n |Wl1lW i. -ii il llid I- 1 

W17 rmeiinefil And die dun ud* (xTuv^IIkc iMi- IrdeniiifiLiivjA i whU 
iriliiuiity li* |em-jiI tin Iii |ian |iaruii|raii- rjr-Hjpa an.l^ raiiHiu-jmir.'-p 
| h nfein r.>«ii ^mojito ilnw: to** n 9 mfc? |wr^.T-Mr *«iH i|H.*rhf 

1 naijAULinl fiirsvniin dal in.- irrl ■JI'ttiI ipjIjirIim Li ij idi i i I 
iiiiir.h'i In jit-'iu -ii I !■ a.i iii "iri laWEii . mii I. I r/. inn. ram l inks Tir-rp 

pi Mil dJ^kmi of f ■ Warud^repAlfti HNiMU-lHiSLtffi 

wiyiiv icuulfn uiil pifcn ^kh»ii>s. r'lrial;.. Ik riilnl -3x1 u imp. jh IIk\i 
m? r»iPy WuHT^-ii or^c- **p.i» wMru pinHel ««¥ Mwi 
ill (J £ I'nf'T rrvk M n p. digs * -id 1 1 >.T.a-Li mi llul iAl-y i mi hihiilt iijI 
M/alicnf -All# il-ivrjr iy.vrxJI li . am riti-ii-fefck wiiIpmf :jh|i k-Jia e -.irh 

If?rilre 4 fit* 

In dhr-eljvr h;fliil .1 rffiwunm* id nkjiIhp r [a-fvuir. luxlulrii 
.ibiliipj.il dill t h pOrinM- 'J- 1 1 1 1 *-M> link hjtH Ktdft'riifPiiA alkH Uliai 
nillKiieiiw In iinrndp.1 crxMiialu- Irraidimii tifiwi Inr ; 4 an w r.-j iw, 
IV hPlwm ilml IWI .l*. l r-lip: . .ii.pi.iHn |>n. I r*; |. ss .-ran ipu-i | ■ | l r- 

uh iili^fr naMnc tiuib-*! pi mi Hit?. In Il-IJ piLti-^tukt?. llul Lhrn -riui 
iCfr-rrn.ai min iihhi p 4 ui *r ivj - i n He firr-f— talwri rr-r+ .in- -cfrchnlpi 
rr>.||i ili.mip.1il HfUffiS- r *1ifc- illMiMfrj piwidm it r fKfjfWl 10 

ilH-ku 31 j- li i> Ir-r tin :-jjip- hititx Hi TtrlhLC >iiri>\l .hiJ air. 
ikvk^im 1 - rr-ipilnHraiiii b J m-iLil . ^ . | J ■. onAHTiiJ^ m all unVc iinnblrfH, h 
Is*- ■■ P'**- lli> •‘■"liil iJk^i plan fldiriiTin !" r---< ilir<rtM4HjLUf(l44i irf 
li i> T-;.- rnif:aj->i>.i .ltiI llifntiji alim IniirLim a Ij:- -Ii ii mirj- u bihi r 
> r-f.in M ppr- ■.nkfL wlikM-Mjkl ^ k.n-r rw*. 


3 'Illti tip:in?;iin-; la 
Collect -and E'-hIi.w:- 
1 : - . 1 1 1 ! . 1 u 1 . 1 1 [ntiifrniiLiiH’i an 


Irdanr graft tfcit, befcn-klrlng *-jrrv1«- 

iniYlilf rcr ulitiy lin-^avid i|ilKin In |Ik |-Lir"> milk I'Ll-' miiiKn 
ifci.ilrl iJiujr -rrdi^fpiF- Rh* nHn lailiii Ir.iiailr^ iijr.inr^rjiiEi irflirnlrp; 
UlkT^rbrlltt I* ->li Ii il---.-|V|ir jX-jMiki [mii.iv viKi-'huV uTlia- 
n-.sTJK' Bn iii 1 il jr-l pirri Ikruivi pi bu xc-a i-r u 1 k-i eh xipI p-narliainn 


iMrN 
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li.i- ■'iJ.'-li 'ir, I' lu ll' '.ii' -| ■ i "III . I ."ill 

illfcWilllWl or l-KJH-RWii 

la (he fflEA AdvBanr Cnunrtl cm BnpJjofH* fr'clfarr unil Pfenji on 

1 1 1 1 ' fm PI 1 1 1 c. r:n/i'.l:i Vr I rtk I i I |j ^ i i'*:i ll| I [ 1 1 :-i I Uj 1 / lifjivliii-iil jiliui 

InvrMirirafl mwuKffiu.'nl frp-i and c xprrHfrt as ihfy merr curmillj 

1 11 - 'll 1 1: In IjiIhh Em iiilililAUi Til HNiiii li lulnl III- iniinul i 111 1 1 T i 1 1 k| itlr 

'■'i crting -Gniuii utep aim Mcrraied lii ilFlpmaniTfl laltnclHT plrui ^rMiiwin- 

i * i ■ m > ■ 1 1 1 V itih n n .nil'- n :ilr I. : . fi- n | h? t .'it |inn ill I 1 n-i Mi • In lull!* 

■Mi'l'-r-'iiiii:l ii"l i i j-. 'P" riii- L. r i ! IK 'll r?iKHi. ihr Woetilni!-iir«iu|i nuilv 

I hi' 1 1 4 1 1 -Vi i i i nHvnTTiTW|iil:iliiifih :im ini; m Iiiih in i' 1 -iir! |ii flirt Ih* 

I'.llh III" IllM'l >i*-:r*-K Ulll fn.l.p. IiiTht- UllUtll [dull fijM. 1 " 

I'l i liiiiilil niilil i mi ifc||liiiiiiiininn nili ill mlmii "fi 

ttihlftr IO iDm-IMW Uu> jjuirtuil .mil EMWM uff ill k i> ..a! DomfH-irtsMlttn 
srivi-.-nSI in ixiiiihvIli r< whh. | j.in 

■ Ha^uaariMrtliiiiilil iim'.U.- mL iniln.l 

n i ill-rn i J'aJI finn mil rnni|HaHaJ inn ■; n lii'lln'i ibii.l|yl* 

iTTchn-rt-dy) to h? irci-rn-il fur its si'n-ia"' Ii? IN? phm [»iiT lo rrtmti on 

■ I'hfi :i3P.iicthi:i mIi in ill I i ill l:i in ill iiifcnsiErt.p.m i n Civs iukI i'^|H'ic?rw hh 
wi'l( ni revenue utarintf aimtfl.iM.utB mi ll (arts inrnlmi.-nl i^vin 
Pliri ^■ 'Ti-mpi ihmilil n.»' cSci^nini"' (hr - ■ ' 1 1 ; i ' ■ 1 1 1 ■ "I nlhrr nniluul 
Imiils nr slwre- Au» whhln a .-.-..riiii! (linil uiih Jonir rrmiut* sharing 

III lu gi'iiK ill:. 1 1 liu I" MtolllhK nil IritvttiMiK ill i - ii. 

- J'lisei i^C'iKurs shuuld rriinlnr vi-ndon: i* j-rcc. lih- aiiiiuuJ hiIivk 
i.iuIi iihui.'. 1 1 ivt^x ii iu all caapanufloHi, bath iIIkti and InrllrrirL 
nHvkxpl I :-Y lln- (m iiln in ixiiiihvIIi r> wilk iln mirviivn III Elin I ij 1 1 1 . 


*mli ' i ■ J i!lll--Vpiii.ilii->6>jr tfk -vlriblEiiriiP. Otmi .VlrHj*r i'-mik-I up Ik |j ► 'P.’r 
Wa-iLifi .tfid IS ir>.i. II-- iiTb l p .jp-. Tir ildilsMof ih# i itfiii ii.iii iii jjhi-r- Ur^N'miHy 
a r ■ I "i Mail rv> -■ i a u PTidaJ kxat rv^E-tipp »lif Llpi ftarttirji ibicit KlllbiV. Tbr 

j 1 ".-li-J-i flf I " I*’ ihr-rtM r.4 ■ ry *p -if » r Tl*hr ICi-ttfl.-TH.pTl>- 

niEmunra id rnpk^H • i i e a rtf cnira; 1 1 r re in irN r- ut rrj--n>rriain-r- "-l 
rfr.l4r4.rri-. \t*fV k- l+f4>.’^flMl M ll It-fl'l lJ» Mfetf IWUM*.?. *&[•*** IpJ^. 

ariunal i itfiu-.^cp. Ij> r.crikin iidia.-t-.yrf.. Ii> r¥4i. n: raaicfs urn. :jrl i iriniaa an I 
lli'.v FKPi^ns mv i >i ■ ir».i 1 1 d I riT v mT IIf.- 4$ti> ri»J pi Mr J?l L ! J5.t- 4s 1142 

" flttU rtf *m m Ad* itooy CritA, .j rg„.„. jrHii* 1 1 li i Pf.4iiiir 

rii.ni CiVA » i . 13 J’JJ-IJ. 


lUtfr - 


i:Mi-«-± 3 ±r 
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■ I ~ 1 1 ■ 1 1 - 1 a a i v > m h i 1 ■ ■ I ! ■ ■ I h ■ . ■ v. ' ■ * llml Willi | | H it. KVh i'JH 

:.'i ■* |M-I :i- I ■■ ™i:INh :i-a.'I | h . mi iivh Tirii iIIm-l-. ill v.-Im'!|iit any 

arictKi>p|i;il shyIms cut [ODVtdrd by Ibf mwSof, and a* a res*. iatt 
li feAT-d fii-> liUIllLJ bi: nil ■ 1 1 1 1 '=1Ti2 1 1 IiiCjhIh nil', 

> nun iiiiiiiisarc Kht'iil.l mli’iiliif' i In- u -ini j.Ijj- ■ 1 ^-, ji'i ■ .illy 

Pilots! ntMailj,' in IdJOf, otiif- wIiiu'ms boron: lhj3 UlilSA Advisory i'oiinrd 

'!• ■' ■ - 1 1 : ■ i ■ , ■ ■ I .11 | ■ .111 -| . pm I 1 :iln-. 1 1 vk :i-jh hi:i'M'I 

wlLh iJirw- inij?g(irjf^ of 

■ fin ill'.,:,-|lll'lll l Wall I it |||)I Illl'lllllr lUVl-SIUK-IIL ftXptHtUM, 

hiii;|i 3 H I ln'MU|H'im'rilhi Iff:.' I'll fnnel. I'.' «... -l.iN.Hiclilr:* I any 

1 m vi oammlxHni'PMd Da * broker. ciiiisulr'XV.OT uilrenr fur 
-k-nlfri til dir- c ifli-fijt1v> lukiw. 

■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 r - 1 r. 1 1 11 ' ■ «peniH would m. '.p.V- ino tbjuyps fct ■ i - ■ r ,'.r I n i , , ■ i 

M'l'rliH'rl. hik li id rival'll ki r 1 1 1 1 1 , . 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 1 1 1 ; I b'iiiM. i-tuiflAiillt'i'. mill 
iimnniiikiilii m :lk "ftp'll :ih ih-i ■■iiih' i-J - : i i i i 1 l| i ir 1 1 Ih r |i:ii.s"p-alH fi 11111 
irn-wmrf*;-. 

* AfKltPtnj iTjinwftp wniilil iiii |i|i|i' :iiimhiiiIh ifcjrnllv ihr pin to- 
roRHillunls. Jiktuin, or bto*MTS| l*c ttl'II ta iivlrvn iirq-ni^iils from 
MllllWfc Mtoh ut i 1 1 -.:-ri 1 1 1 ' 1 1 1 IH' hliilMl 17 ■ 1 1 1 1 1 bITUl* h. 

iii jiilillthin, Mimr luthniuv gMdinKliHiuk teHn r elite mIm hptiittni*, j* 
l.l*y monitor bwralnirnl allemislIVTS. rfvwikl lenfw innf^nirun eMimilTO 
i i-hmIIh HilMUdl n|i |li i|ii L-d-r Ih*i ii'iliiluili h anil it.uiquri 1 ^Ill'll J'luih n|ilu i: c, 
CO ( i 4 |l|X'll?g! I' i.'fbi Pl-ll li rl 1 1 1 1 1 1 TlT [HI MlMffll jSIHitl. 1 ' A Ill'll! tWIUI l! K UHHl 
lunanpuin.' Pfluiifir b|V»Wmtrt imiitlswilh Ill'll iif Ihc.' mmiTl rr 
aCCWHAIliy. Li.lic.liy jirOji-SSjlHlilli nb-n IHlLCll Lllul nlll m.^JIi Li. i I- m i- 


" 1 ', 1 '1 1 -1 1 li iiil IH I i l ' p'rnl rn 1 k' - - li R'l'iTl I ji H raj h III- « In r A I nlrli, I'll 7” r —5 1 1 , ,1 1 

IbOipt *p J p r, I h i^icB-jhni -ill-ber .1 iftu-CM.' I -::i 1 r: J hr Kn ri I W rihni ml 
I i* llni-fi-- II11 '■ WmiLmcJ l>ii"ii ■■■ b pt« ■ lii| hi-^»irH^i^l|p> : T|»fcai' ini lie r 1 ■■■ 

Jluriii. rrmi, ,'H .M IAhl7| 

1 pill ji ill hum i ■ 1 k l-i rr lidluipuk lb hi 1 1 .In: |ctoui|cim -tiaiil N :r, , j I - 1 

■ "ini' jiili'i.' I ■ 1 rrk [aul-:- Ih ip ■ 11 in ■ITMil 1 . " 11 1 n'H tl mil'- 1 1 pmA'MPiuL, 

UfJ 1 I M h" li iki-Ji’i (■ ti-biPnl- Al'i nl.' lU-J ib-l i-li il PlVl IH-lr IHi.1 L- Aiilll li- TP Hi- 

■ DHlli I- 1 1 ^ L ci H|iiuon, iliir In ;amri an. -hci 1 pin |,Lih'|rEiL. :j> nn I L r. icy 
1 nihil «‘i 11 "11 "IM-.ll «P" I | inpr. I|i ini n 1 |ipi . I. il 1 |i'iii-.-. ■■ uP.'.nl "Ipl 

Ihiirhriirlciia ih k Tl 11,1 at. ic-ptai iLTikliMru il . a |ljr. hp-Ip-io- idh iitoai Hi-iiwin 
| r-i M" 1 1 1 r 1 L c k ■■ ii '.i' iiir iij il >"i iJa r - in i I ■ 11 ;:Ln- irwrilrirpl ■:|Iihb- 


Pju- ■■ 


UMlk!!ir 
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Lp!h .r's ’up' i;il ivnt K' , l:'i’)'cl 
to iULik) I Ian Sponsor 


AWropftaf hi-' ► 3 - f” r nHinl Pnfc iKtM'NnivkS'dff not #1 n^-llly 

it-i'liMr fci f-llpM 1 1 fs ■ ' 1" 1 1 r-T. - ^ 1 1 Fin i 1 1 1 1 1 ■ J i F "ij-. .v-ui'liit in «i*e 
INlHBlry |H-"h »■“ 'nil III il vfi"4k4w v fj. |< : ji rii if I n ■ 1 1 aot.l 

I ' 3 i I l I Lllt>. » .'L4-1 IH llrJ P ■. In I ui I j I If *>j •■■f HI ritlHTil -Cl KM IU " -F 1 1 KKU+ 
r.fiH tWk 1 1 ■' 1 1 r ■ I liTikiuih ■!■ Ih ii ■! a r.-Jhrinl iLt.Juw iiT 

Hliwl ifrfr mkwtoa ■»<«&!, Ifc- finlwr Med ihx 

v-IUml yr' u i-mnr. M-kvInc *IiHi f»ir ■!■- -r iirJil'fi: a MnmtT il 
iinij:«rHVi Ml e-ait ui ruj i:c-k .ml rmi.y bro|B.i3 ui UKi>TivTLalK-iL 
Lbirkiiin iih-Mirsp.i s |irkf mniiciilrdi hr in Ui ngiaic-ii twriiH-cf 
I he iKk nr jliILJ-iI- li/.inc aiIiji Ihr- K' 1 1 k ■tflffem N rnLaii.-li. J.-IT.N ihv 
M r«H!WS prt.it 'L’iUfFlIlhtl 


I _ llh r la Jhi--:iriiniF.i ro irjr !"nn-r r.ili-r _3lfci n^Kiit j;b^ ihai dir 

*■>■»* < hti rran&troF ■'ipray^ » iN? Fchth Indiyihji 

•.fmlp-a- All WniklThluiil llr; i«fn-i falk ii rcipjhnl I" KlMKHdaft llr- 
BrJiihk C. Hr .- 1 Ielici^ mv iriiid.il In u-*c- 4 pinr r-* i rs in 

I Ik- nwiraiikiiriHdrHi^irruikn |sul 1 1 tr jcmru mi I ikiirnuxl 
i n -niTm if uii n-J Uu iii^'u .ilTr-n iIkw mvmi .Uvunli^ m 

wilif iHtnpirih iterp Wwh ill# 

HpHO ■*!! *■■ r-ferift£ ■ fsul ii-tfjkJlNP inpniri irkilr is* jirf'h- 
(b-rkfirr ul Ii f up! > oqpi i h 1 i il> q-m Ii- 11 in l hr lim ■»>■! v-ilhr Ih 
iirii k*iY v-rfki. I hii liiaipi mil Ik< I K'j| i Til In |ibm iqtimn u 1 1 irj lint 
rwnApAn^'ii rhr |ini i-ilini .pLui jNiir. In uklluii, I _iI-» rwi= 

cwfr irfljg ui i" Ih rvswM-'P irriff *wp Mftii>:i£i -if 

ESSiih, n^m Ini lu !■■ r-Mr->l llih-.irii. Tlt> iHft-ribir-al AYraJdl M|> k> 
»ir-*m ihmi Han ^iL-rirv hair MiUF.'aiil ii#>iiii,: Aim >ir< Lhr 

■ iinpiiii-cjiin ui hr pah! ui ihr Ki-nrhii imldi- aihliir- minw ■Jliiii + ; 

■ Haifcnrcahn |Lik1 hL rtir pLia k.-r iN- ipn IfV wr.im.nrl ftfiiilil 

HrtUcHtffetemMiBdreila mi il» pui *f fe-fffilw ptmlifer. 

LabirV k kbil ■ mml £um.*]Uj Ilhi wirrkn^ ktji^i Inrun a 

iu filji iar. ni-|«i u fc III v -Till nwaik< ibar-nj EEit 1 xr-*.i nT Hr.' j.i Ii v.IlI 
‘wr.ii I- |f'H.1di-r-. -#liaitl Irr r-i|i.iriil In |rT^r.1fl^ wtvfl lln> r l Miwr h'O P 

rrcfwe ihftn arretane wiiwmi. UcvutaopiwHet i H«kl Tom 

in l> ii rf> aii 1 ^nillcjlydiiEjiiil Ii ■ mnl |i Li? Ailuijrlra Hid ar»iv 
irnnukvi in rulur^nu ruTfkar ibrkiim ■ nirrmiia ihr lwi 


“Sbfktj ■! P-rM »■«! f i 1 iifM..ip|ywi ^'-rp-BTf -**La“iT. Ff'irlr Hariri 

I ■■ ■■ Li~m H>i Ti I :■ HnjA- >.hi II Bl? 


rv la 
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! - I- 

! : ■ ■ I- ■ | ‘ inui I iff fjH'hcrjiv limra hi |iLir -4Hii>f.-r> 

n't hiv LfjimdyHiiiiiji Inti nih i> Ilf iftn "f V'Ll ' Hill hpOMU 

|T.ir i ir r » ki iiiiSi cie fcnw |un k < i+ : r- :a i -_j k Kiiri Ir liiirrc »:■ nrluk 

" *£■ pLlIB IIp 6 ? nU*H rild tttHP |iku <>vr net- |J*li gpeiKtlHB 

I'.ul id! wit u :tt rril ■ ieimiKt >Mh |<mi -ir-*n:- rimr.- t llw 
“'Ii.l'Ii - il in ihrlr | Jill -s FI i-jutwi in L*ai# :i rppnri vi 


Bila.fi.] l- Fee ]nfoniiaii™» 
Is [m|iuii urn fur 
rarticipaiils to Make 1 
[nibnued Dfcbitons 


|kfr.nr- Bipkiii iiiFmiHl .k- ki..n ri.-jr IFiHkl pk>? feiLT-nr-iiM.. 

]u lk'|-ur> mr-J Iii -I iriplr u^.ifl'tii 1.1 k lypra ill plan fnvlIuJL iIkj 
l-cvi 1 Kiir ncuirJr-, :■■■■■! -r-!n + ; in mr rjjnirv.iri- -n j-. pv, kurin* |umii|LiMi-. 
*frxH «-yiikr-'«f ilnir*fy|i(f|'lip FfiH InSOOG ww|>arml#»i 
n* it-linul kr-rn nirErtilii^ llir aujeniy isIIivh ipE'IIP.i |£mu Mid n*- 
i.Lj£ l :Jli. rnn>- In |un»i1|i.iaiP. Vik- lihln-jri i.mri '■.imrtLK.urii- iIlii 
h« r.-jin.jji.-j hwiat fed — • slp.+S icb I Ik- l-X |>.Tisr rdlki A ELildY 

-c-ftrmun dm a* .i |H i n?aiii|f | ill ill :e+iIk — u d’jniunnial Mr Han 
l*nk , lpan*L tk^J v-i-:- p-J-pr-:- urrtiteTqFF-s-srfet*— 

>ji ii km ni-uiU-lnimp: km mil rvdniiilien lW> it Hiip.-pjki -riiK?j> 
fer i luiirf in iir -wl ii.j i nvma w ri h — tri-jili i merp rnn|rirtY> 
UKi'1-«rji s «lilt^ ill 1I1C- ifcta lltf < 1 m ifTr< I llK+r IP I.--.- nl !*JPip.x-» 
M-lirllp'i j-sru-.-qiaiPJM nvvnv iirjy bw? | w FJrr raJm n£nniu:i-:-fi n: aii-rv 

lr#*fnw!»^n «•■ Yirtnw(^prw*i(nfl >hf In&wifikfi in n-rkfr 

-ruiSy riiii|«nl4r file nil mi I ir Ip m ihAt^jjiI Ibi'eUilnl id 

ibn 1 thrli+airr . 


r'w1«'i|KinlH May MijI 15c 

Awir-r nt thi’ I'm! 
InRinnalkm Mwtfcfd Lu 

M.iki- I il in I . ii : i-,i:.i.. 


"iiti-hiI.i m&* |i.iniririnLT .f r n^HiirJIJi- Fir ilm-i iinj ihNr 

■i if'i'il irp.lih i c 1 1- ^ Ti! lhr>rk"P>.-t uflr !'■.■•] bj. J .K.Mi |H|> kl jjlkLP>. I ■ jI riE*. r"l 

few ivin 1 ill ilir ■:illi r-*ri In c Ual Urn. 1 ; |iaj.. /Li - i -■ : r 1 1 r+; In irdluiry 

pnCMwaM p#Ji>^flF4»«r>- Nuuin- ilwi ijufj- rw mu fixH 
ispHUlnl v-ilii llp. a E 3ll ;k: j liM. Ip bul. ^ndir-b Iiji l'^uhii LbaJ lull 1 1 
]wik'|Hinit iibn L>rL il B « mvo luur kimsli ilar — ihai ihir .m Fn * 

4i»cliied M-lih ihflfc |ilojh. wTk-p iii t jwi;-n i «u|.*iuH.; -T4r«v> 
ftAiIIht IIk-.i |ia;. jr.y fnv Jcr lli-F "H-lk ■ Han u lipm- a 4mAi, t£ 


P*#r 13 


UEIPH HIT 
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iH-n-CIlL ill' -ll'il k I ru Is. I|.iml:- Ir I ElnH llir.% ill/ IliH [_■. i 

Stiff! teen pmenl nsur$ lAw y (ki [«y fwti mvi LHp?n.iffii pMwHIinl iht’i" 

ill. InH. kill',-. . V, In-. i EliU £ ;ii .Pill- ii 0 I..* 2 lMd flaw III IK ll ll'F. \ ?uy III 

as -jJihwii si fip.m 1 X -St pwci'nl wpcdfH not kno»rini! 


PjpjtHf'jiv* RftpEHHtiDSu'v^rOimdDAM A#iiM)Mi«f Fm* 
Dcpn km nlstlm faj prf it !hi Ih gfeji 4D1|AI rtwi’’ 


int * 

T 



I>t -*Tji kr*-M 




KM VilFIKiHkil'W- 

1— 


1 .SAIT Krainfpdpr Minium nil. lUfi-L i JV.-iirir-ibVa ' r.Mhvl>ii^jiTnuf.iawnflUi|f 

Wm, [i L‘: JiJji UflTl Uff^mnaiiidu laihidi.r IBpfBMHHfctt 

HiP.iAnf I 1* I ll'll|k; iiLrii \um- ■ 1 1 u I d - . a.S - II .rial mb- Tllr- U P.YY A.-n flrUi-I firii JlBH- 
BldTiuijgfa Jur> M, aiiB.^rfaWiiki^ Arivr-:rbz-'“l .Mnui ISrt, I. iltfi ctul rn i rJ * — - N 
Ii" Mikrrdk wtM wma tw-iMHw pawt TV<PvnJJ>Hiriffr vaa-tota ■ «i ■■> ■ . ■ ■ ■hpIv 
n i irr.* i iiro.i ■ :-T Mill h ■ ;Lu |Limi|?<iu.u# I b -:ikI ■ibkr 


r M n 


+;jxi-*M-±t±r 
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I'lirtifiptuibi Nrtfl 
LtfoiTnaU'Xi >j*i UtveamerK 
Ftcs 


Fyiar. 1 ■■■! ■ quai 1 ! H.— ^bi iiwi hi K riff i)n 



Afchrtjpli ii le-iir itui |. .n.H,i.. i-. frt- .. r.< T^nJ io n**be 

uikmni iIhmiiu. il uxirl mi riiw Viiul !-.v inl -rmiiMi s> 3K«I niiv.rl. 
Li fXt., w.v- ri^ioiHl il. .1 -iLr-jn-x-ni fr« .waliin# iftr- naj.-T. .irfrM |p 
4}ljh;i Hijc- airi ftftii h|i|-ji v |.uIh ij.*aits llftfcilllFfiiV fii> I/k. 

tor i-xan|ik>. fwi i-hupt#d Ivy n rn pn tat ihai nmiar ti in iiili! IidiI liir jII 
MPlrH h-hinl in "f-+^ilr%: ilif ford f«iT. ptf r>jr*rta*fcip-i 

maJiuI (uni s- purll'iikii ill Hn/unliiii mil iiel^s^ii.j Ilir laic: iiMik-'ingi llv- 
Rtfvl .1 ill rnfi|« j rrtxilii |3 hpikr-ri uhn-rirf ih- Hnil /in I |inn bill*: rrii-r 
s-lui>ii(.4ikri wivtarx hi.'I u i I isle fa An £ Ur fusil |'i!r-|H , i lie- Then fni 
:ur-rl£Dp.Hl rfi.ardlru iiFiAttfiliv'ii 1 mrul had -nr inlar mi r-unii iii 

prafoii. fudhu coJIwito Imran mi DjKta or imp nimh? VHmesa, If- 

|iin nl :i I < ■ I ■ k I p Lan ie piirlE»d by BihmlaiJ hi nlin in Hk rrlul 


‘ Kn-i «ilnliiiiM«irtv.vl n»FlN?4 bw« ta t« tmrt 1 1 1» lialmr I-bimii^ l?h " 
ii ■ L'J ■ il 1 1 1 l Li-, ■■.ir h ■ Mr I Is Hr I dub ■ J I tla i,. Ij-pj-dm; ri I ■ Ii Lr 

riirrilvcyac?R 6 H-Jb- ^ imoJ A.~i m-t-i il ivinih -Tej* r* hr . hjiiteiip if 
I iJ ihvua I rtp-pr IPH R-T >t.tt 


h# II UrQi4j'OCT 
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Mill Ah Mich, IlH- hv:- MS- ihilidl.i, ilil hulil Air l ib. Ii InWtfHMUC apilMI 
?LMgi:ili|M rn ]iHivi|i{iiils in ;i 401(h) jilrr 

liuinr pentoijn n?[Hiri, “e rocunimrsKlH Iheil I'lHicJwsciinSder 

■■■ Iiml. r!l I|.. I Hillin' :ill >.|H»iHjEh i .i |-.n I i I- i | ■ ui i:-i I i ■ 11 l-. il |il:tc, :n 

ctettlow’ fw ir.liirin.il i mii cm 4U](lsj Investment -miiirit lo | ;in-'i]-u<i < in i 

it ml l!ul ffii ilil:il-'K i' 4 MM|i&rift, -.'i :iiiiiiii.it rift- i.p Kiir-, Hii:-k, :th ji i-i| >• iim* 

mica/ (ti mmllortM fuller, dim ftivr bern ul Inal Iwn MJbi rwemly 

■inHliHiil III IVi|^i«i him llu- millin'! Inlzrlrr |gfnll>wt utilH li:m- L-i+: I 

i i.ii: i i ■ - 1 1 ilin i (uitdilin! dir e stiirnsc min ktihlk lnvn4inriK iii-il-jiir- Ik 
rim mi «• i ‘Vi'nii.. w.iy <mi ■— inn npl hjih" Ai»& fln-y ||m'r:iliv suj vr I ‘ul 
-III r ‘ l ; ". 1 ! :-v r-Ll K- t'j-,', iiliTl - Mill. IllfctHliJIliHl I'EuI punli'l|i(tftt nt-td LiTf.1 

fiintir uml in-raunre Hwwlrni'nl ninvnii Iwjumrii Lncludn rm-n’ini.'rii 

Ti’.--. wlih.ll imJc-IILiJIl- TifjjIL ill' I Ik- Icaid fiv> bon* I ||J| I r. I|.iiiiI:-. 

Airrcrita*. I'» nn wirt wiry affirir-' l-V disclosure n# mpenw laliw nuidil 

mr. hull' A ih tin J ill' -i i.i .dim -:i T I IM F, l'K|H'ih- tnlii::- ■. t • h imiiiliiul ■ i . IJh 

upe ihk 1 ulylr nf hrratraml. I 'it imniiHe. iwralmenl nttlxrm uni li 

ii'l IE ki ly 1 1 rjl i k' |> 1 , hihIl i c- u 1 - i-l ■ 111111U4J1-F.I I'iiikI -. Irml 3 1 1 li ft : 1 1 l\ i 

f-xiiertv rall'is dun rvnrti liini we nn iKlinely munagjTl. Aisa lnymnim* 

LfliQfthlhAl ftfv ftflly :iy^::iIiIi' rn 111-I.1 11I11 1 1 : 1 1 ih-kie-jLUH lirji Art iIhl-h IifWi 

esiwitK- ralhiK Ltun Whrr lypra oJ hiiiils. 

SLom nr lire InsTKdiim upilimK cCTtiml In I'M k < iil.iii-i hjwc espoise ratios 

?li— ■•■Mi! In- i.h 1 1 1 1 1 lp«ih I . fc** IliiK mfurcKili'm ih mt ^JwjgiH |H-m.-vk-il li 1 
|.'.illi'. I|',li: -. III. bfklllliHI, Iiill-MIiik-IiI v I m I i'- Mlt'jL-l III. 111 nftKIlid fiilnl- iii.i.i 
•rt In’ pvjiirril lo iirrirtiinJ |ir m|h i-Ii.ihf k dpi — .-I111S.- nqKm *a||n« hill 
druwlliijj in- iimIil'I iiro-JV'&diiiiiiJs, masi 1 1 1 1 thji'ci lun fjrpna* ruin 

fqininliuftslhn! InTratauTTl Industry proftBsiwiids'ran iilrnlify 


'1'. 1 1 . j j I nn. Li 1 1 - J ±t hnikrnifti Ml iJcmi pip ill 1 inpi+r ft cJrp In u 1 "I loi L " nli-ci 
11 IPipl r- lipir~lri|F-.| . ■ . 1 '--Pi lei+.-T ‘ ijuri if < lildl lie 

ullla- < J iA l-Jil.i Tl ■ i-l FikiV.UrpV lin iI'm- IllkriK-ai NrIi-fIP. .Slllr nil ilm 

ik -1 intthp. ruinkic^.l'iKriiii aflhr | >j n I |*tp.>/. A'fnakiri bwi 1 ib i r* i rrr rl Mm 
■ inmLRjKibpvrc'Inpitd’Hri aoKaiPi inpwchwe rH’ri Aatc^- >*i 

~b«rh.<rjiil ti Ji t :i lr-r ilcE t-riirp il ntH-p .1 111 iieJ :‘>ibiI h^iMjI i* iifje-Ii rr« - -l ILKl-Tia 

1 '%-h lill;. f:*T ova >lMr li i_J, i rr ' J i J l! rikAlrif>;iJ 

N- r.ilBli Ihjll III Ed h-Tdliiirpiink'^kilLI liuutr I imnd I ■ L iHT. i ■ -4 1 1 

Ibtcuv.' ihry hir-r In ^r-r-r ii^siIb- iIb. - Irr- iIju dH-j icri - . :ikI :c«o«n| li n irn» 

m . --JI l--sl.fr . idl li- .. .--■ .Lj.i.nr ir I l .|i. *jl> |i 

ili-run li i>.xi Lfa'.liiii f- na^uitdiii 


is 


i.AImN ±±jT 
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3*)inirl|AUn|ri Al:40 '■ii'C'iL 
liiti;-mi;ilmr,.:jn Wiki- Ffces 
Tlur .'ifTs-’.-r Tin tr AWWPl 
5tLtMll.fi: 


bihLilry 1 1 I s "■ > h i l i r- 1 1- 1 1 IhMlhy Mm |i jiiurlh 'anil m ■ mu. am mi 

■ iil>> r h ill ii :ut- iic InrbhliYl In ilh> raqmw mh>biE mil .ifTm ihair 

iX-*£fiM tdtfim F Of HUJUpli!-. rifilttlll fttaW Dfi b |Wf miWKftMi 
bun (let i-.u Ur -JiiIji Ini (re* 1 1 uiuur! I'jLirn-- -Jimtl brJurlwil 
niK'h u .■lrjiri-nr.J! , .i- aril miinl 4 vf[iii^ Itm, |unirl|cm kun 

■ ■rMlnr-M' Ti^i. Up] I pj pj I'MMhflfi " 

b .biiIjiiii irali rin |inrk*.«diiialH xl+ _ - n ■ iiniai ii -a ■! iliu r#n»n 
kip HqPifif - ! I k J ii I Cil 

• :Tibii;-iiiii iv.H in :cJi+ ■rcrfjiM — In e mil my br miwMifl by ihi • 
firm rii-r :*..i rp.-uli fi Tatuum, a it mem km is i H.v.-n pr rtitl, 

- Hiim>iibrfbnni — lr-r+ mu nav N- iai|n-r-! .in i n+iii r/ wlSr^ nr 
WillalnrAlli^ llailav It- -III lla- I IY.'i— J 1 1 ■ - i I p. 1 1 ■ ■ 1 .1 fl LYH I liLliJrrr ii" 
y.-.ir-. .iPii-r n>..-jlr^ .ml 

i -atpp Fm* fcgP tt* Jr.* mwwH ..-n il>- mip| ikwm In p |l.-i. *nn 


Shm liFliNrr prolMwiii ito ptnli Ipaia N* 

Uni' kin I iitijuiufrjii hi Lfarii I'-i'inr- iM iifidl A.\> wi llajC llwj «il? 
i - i cirlj u-i' Thai Uw iir.v-aawrjk luv r in m I afire* fiwt CHIwik 

H^ikiipiAfpiH iif.ii i|.r riMniNi k* dbsJHtd ihn «qMia hw itw 

uimlnnC mkI .i:*iui>ii jinv Lilii id ilk- |ihn illn I lh.ir irftn-liip.nl 
rruim-.'iral ihrlr-=Ai<rall mix-puni n Gir plm Him# iifTk-nh 

btikrprt Ui nf Wii-b mMrriHiikci wt-jW VH f ponh town uitaiuiri iiiii 

tws uy hi u^KTliii full 1 1 !■» i hlspIvi ■ « km ilrriliiRiJ llp.-r iinY^iiriix. 

pAnlctywita tt* |!n«*M wlih bait •ripnw- ink- irfanm 1 " 1 -w 

nnHY ikLiikrI iihrf iillui uh i uiipu lVv>. w I ■ j 1 I l pi*i» lip- 

.nl.-niiikii in a kvir. . :r-j|/ iiin|EinJib' Iiuiiij rui ujih |tnk-j'.ura u. 

1 1 i-lFr-a Nt^ng itw LrrfwwwikHi AkIhhI In .mr fc««r nfm n hHpJrs2 


1 riu it- e+J Ip? pa# Ft- r-j-iY? ■■TiPfcji a-.x hi luflamiKY fH ptaj mu i*bp 

ll« ! mr -i' PiH'n ■J.l»sn»iji i |«ii 1 u.rv HiAViirki l jk inn, 

lir^aLf ul juii r. j.1 Lid iLiliriX jal-ilr- iriJrl ikauliirii.a jukn A 

IWHfviBHi V-r n 1 arfr-J p> aianr| ii i c- l*j ■ l«i kn ir | til Tip 

fn-imrriilMt-il '■" P»™P»ri|™pi V"" J Lira i «r 

Il 4 mlll’aai 1-a.ri la^nufai'. 

Kuf Imair La ^aln ra^a-aan, ■ a la as wkniia jaauaa aki a nm.ii rva av- 

HtariKofttai hH 0 Pi*m HfKPW. Pitqi -ru risbi — ad^ai— upn.B r 
iKPJvni ir-uma-l *■ ■ i|w p^l kwlliyr|"l 1 "W | 4 l» ' WRt-.-’i'mr 

1 'n-ia.P. iT.mimlii-jri .il n b-r' aa-alLa a:-ihailp.jiv la ar.pijn I | n.rb i 

it* raof ctHti iRBjtlikf^R tf |Ui i*ra J l>* | aj nlidfjipiaM 


Fa gr >■ 


iLiii ■>. arr 
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tnMlrtfYW HcMad 
Uk In I l,kj 1 ‘tan njulLf^jiajiM 


Ilk* iiclihi 1 in : 1 r-k IT1 1 1 fiK ul M ■■■ u J irJiinniurr ir'l 1 1 1 iwn 1 1 “ :■■■■! r, . 
iIj-j lir-jnr - Air i n-lu I \ «rri-. v.» Fr-nail iIlh ivnair. rnrikr^ Iwlp [mjil# 
■ipik-Y^irpI . Mvd IrrtNrnaikHv" Tin* prftttk-ra in- \mk 

J Indian — "ArjiiijG ii^imnnun a cl> r .u -iniEy-' 

■ LajiiPi) - i mi vi] binti/l ill ir-r.ini laurji . ir 1 1 prni-lia'y. 

- kiwta-imrmlni .1 Klmii dinrkai. 

- ■ nai|-:ir.iNliY riak iiH n^tiiu 1 :s-.y in rinifar* in ikmoifrj. 

■nd 

- il Mrliiiirn — ■ t'i'rir*: ■ rlim* iri |ui. ■ r nii>h-nriK' ilHrtuiiita. 


In iimr |b>:-t v iTk w* nirird lied. LiNc :> oaiHitaufi Ihu iP-i-.>i|hp~iI -;l 1 
ih- nr nil# 1 i-iiritiiirihi- f># aifintjaiirai raqiinvl mb'- n nia'ai <1 hi 

|Millil|«diH in-kv UilKttin I rill'..!- RfUUih AM- f*Jlip k> UtHf 

iilthiii. 1 1 p - .i ht LCOrrj|lii^ In iiksiljl^ Ui'ciilkij iiJ"iin.i-*!iiim 

ilun 1 1 L 1 = >fHiMiiKidHiib 1 in |Linir ipuru I rf JII 4 l‘r j |JllH |liu rill 

■ il pank I put 1 « J I rwwd Blarr-'i and ft* I** in d**k TT-- Lililiiiw> h 

iirivnih-J 1 1 ■ | ■ 11 ■ -rial zfNjm 1111J1I bv likin In ltuiK* llul |> aili- i|mil-^ 
lin r 1 hr Jili-rriaiim ili#j. n rr 1 1 sJK.Hr ill ? it f- L 1 r. ml imiixlih' lEMMmni 

lmpGHkv»-ii> ilmal raft r,J| h • ww-w IU? 

I-j In; Huip-*! iiiihvl [hr id> i4uJ uvnwibi Of |uilli i;«ntv and -ilTri I 
iIk'l 1 “run iip'ti :<rmi« Tbr lln ut-> urv nimnilj i ■=; nri r* rn p. ntiii I## 
ii/iimkri nr -tfiiriitl h-r- j-fri.i-lriiil m |unn i|Li 11 % .«iil i> I .j r.rxHai nyhJiI 

CfliMe- p*MpCHa-l»dHh^ nHi^Hifi.- 1 |p- Ivv* air-rp- M pUfr* ‘-■i¥>n» 
iirn'-iiip-ii of r. air*. LiI-p: :► sifcti ninv?il; LT.jh1.aJ1r 44 nnuinia mnftdd 
Fr- ip. r-ranurai-r ur - -up* |Jui ■|air#jn -b^n-lrr .ml idKSrrH u II 

dPPd*|M jr-. r.-j ||.|r i! 

l.iiafT.iJMi Illh iniiaiu rifiiriK iiHir.il in h p If rp»re k tj li ra ►. .ir 1 1 |itai 

milenwhd n..~ 4i*hn*i-- plai fce* and i c-f ihw*e 

It-XHi iviirnpjnl >+.-.iiet-. JjI-ii liC-'Ji-pA'ipil Hid ■ 1 ■!■.>.■> j> piliV-ir uti 
iiM W#hjai> iiinriyil nti> uimiiI irciu'rUU ^iiriril^ ibupifd In I ■ : | ■ 

[ 4 m panti 1[e*u wrirmanJ ii*#-rcr(i|?pji|# i i wf rhr wtous r*-* nil 


“l.,v l«ml t-.-uV 4 .-,*!.%™™,, IU...H,.I. V .I#V.* 

L-mSm ! Lr M-iL-ib I tb ■ mm ■ i ILi.i ’.b ■-in.-i.L- - .V r>- I ■ i. Il>. 

I. 'iA*''. h - ■‘■■'■rl -■! d ■ i ^■‘■r i- r wl-‘'>i : h |q -?i 4 p 

■ i.'l^ bi.%r It hi 1 Ynil Li l> ki.irl I. M III Ji'- 111 I /■ 1 Pi jk ■ g 4 ■ ■ l>l J. 

J c*' 1 l ClWl CipaiU-C'anAi. -i - -a.- 1 ■ ■ ■ ■■ >■ il Jk'ib • lh'J^ n-iafrnii .ViVnii 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your 
Without objection, I would like to enter into the record a 
by George Miller, the Chairman of the Education and 
Subcommittee. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Miller follows:] 


testimony. 

statement 

Workforce 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Campbell, I read the GAO highlights 
from last year in September and it says, “Congress should consider 
amending ERISA to require sponsors to disclose fee information on 
each 401(k) investment option in the plan to participants and to re- 
quire that 401(k) service providers disclose plan sponsors for com- 
pensation providers received from other service providers. In addi- 
tion, GAO recommends that Labor require plan sponsors to report 
a summary of all fees paid out of assets or by participants. Labor 
generally agreed with the findings and conclusion of the report.” 
Why has nothing been done at this point? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, actually, Mr. Chairman, I would take 
some issue with that, that nothing has been done. In fact, we have 
been quite active in this area for some time. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. When will your regulations be issued? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The first of the three regulations will be a final 
regulation within the next several weeks. That goes to disclosures 
to the public and to the government in the Form 5500. The pro- 
posed regulation for disclosures by service providers to plan fidu- 
ciaries is currently under review and will be promulgated within 
the next 2 months or so. The final regulation disclosures to partici- 
pants, we completed a Request For Information (RFI) this summer 
to address those issues because those are some of the most tech- 
nically difficult to address, and we will be issuing the proposed reg- 
ulation this winter. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Let me be a little more specific, do any of 
those regulations exempt the disclosure of fees collected by bundled 
plans? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, this has been an issue that I think has be- 
come somewhat confused as two service providers with different 
business models look at our proposed regulation on the Form 5500 
and offer different perspectives in the comment process. We be- 
lieve — the interest in the Labor Department is ensuring that fidu- 
ciaries of plans have the information they need to carry out their 
duties under the law, to be able to assess the reasonableness of 
fees. In order to do that, we believe some of those fees clearly need 
to be broken out by bundle providers and others may not nec- 
essarily have to be. It is a question of which fees are appropriate 
to that understanding. With that respect, transaction-based fees I 
think would clearly need to be broken out, fees that are taken out 
of assets under management, finders’ fees and fees that would 
cause a material conflict of interest on the part of service providers 
with respect to third parties. Those are all areas that I think addi- 
tional disclosure would be necessary regardless of the business 
model employed by a various service provider. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Would that include fees paid by one pro- 
vider, a manager, or received from another 401(k) plan that is 
being offered by the first provider, sort of — I do not know what you 
would call it, but some kind of return on investment, if I sell your 
stuff, do you give me something back? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It could well. The issue would be the nature of 
the fee itself and whether it is material to the plan to understand 
that relationship and how it would impact the fees that plan is 
paying or the services it is receiving. If, for example, it is receiving 
investment advice, the impartiality of that advice is a material con- 
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sideration, so we the plan fiduciary would need to be able to assess 
whether there were material conflicts of interest by that advice 
provider. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. So, you are saying that revenue sharing 
would actually be covered in the things that are revealed? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, as I said, I think it would depend on the 
category of the fee in terms of how it is broken out. I am not trying 
to dodge your question. It unfortunately gets rather difficult in 
breaking out the specific types of fees, what they are called versus 
what they actually do. For our purposes, we would look at, as I 
said, issues like are they transaction-based, and are they coming 
out of the assets under management to determine whether those 
fees are material. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. McCrery? 

Mr. MCCRERY. Mr. Campbell, it is my understanding that the 
Department of Labor under ERISA has the responsibility for over- 
sight of the fiduciary responsibilities of sponsors, is that correct? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Can you just give us a thumbnail sketch of what 
the standards are that plan sponsors are supposed to adhere to? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Certainly, sir. With respect to selecting service 
providers, the plan fiduciaries are responsible and they are person- 
ally liable for losses that would result from a breach of these du- 
ties. They are responsible for ensuring that the plan is paying for 
only necessary and appropriate services and that these services are 
reasonable, that the contract is not of an excessive duration, that 
the amount being paid in relation to the services being received is 
appropriate. So, in the course of assessing that duty, it is incum- 
bent on plan fiduciaries to go out and solicit information from var- 
ious service providers to get a sense of how those fees relate to one 
another and whether the deal, so to speak, the offer they are look- 
ing at is appropriate and meets those duties. So, it is a process-ori- 
ented decision that goes into have you followed a prudent process 
in assessing those issues. 

Mr. MCCRERY. How does the Department of Labor enforce that 
responsibility under ERISA? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Looking into the prudence of fees and the rea- 
sonableness of fees is one of the issues that we do conduct in our 
ongoing enforcement. In the last several years, we had something 
in the order of 350 cases that involved fee questions and recovered 
I believe something over $60 million for plans associated with 
those. But in part, it is because looking at this issue and the pro- 
liferation of new and different kinds of fees and the complexity of 
this marketplace, that we decided that education and outreach 
alone and enforcement alone were not sufficient, that what was 
necessary was an enhanced regulatory structure that would glob- 
ally address these concerns and that is why we devised the three 
regulations that we are currently proposing. I think this particular 
issue that you are describing with disclosures by service providers 
to plans would be particularly addressed by our regulation that 
would essentially redefine what a reasonable contract is in order to 
qualify for the statutory exemption for a reasonable contract by 
specifying what disclosures are necessary, that they be in writing 
and these sorts of considerations. 
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Mr. MCCRERY. So, does the Department of Labor act as kind of 
the IRS over taxpayers, do you audit randomly plan sponsors and 
their plans? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We target our investigations by a variety of 
methods. Some of it we determine by looking at data filed with us 
on the Form 5500. That would be sort of analogous to reviewing 
the lOforties and looking for anomalies. We do that. We also, of 
course, get tips from participants, from plan fiduciaries, from serv- 
ice providers. We do not generally conduct purely random audits 
given the size of this universe. We have determined that we can 
be more effective in our enforcement efforts by targeting areas that 
we believe, based on what we have seen in our investigations, need 
additional interest. Sort of a proxy for that random audit is that 
when we do an investigation of a plan, we do not look solely at the 
one issue that brought us there. We tend to look more comprehen- 
sively at a variety of issues which gives us a similar effect while 
still targeting our enforcement resources. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Did you say that the new regulations that you 
are developing, the three demonstration projects that you are un- 
dertaking now as well as any other re-formulation of regulations, 
will help you to audit and to discover instances of abuse? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir, we will be collecting additional infor- 
mation about fees and expenses on the Schedule C of the Form 
5500, which will assist us in that portion of targeting. It will also 
be in the 408(b)(2) regulation the disclosure by service providers to 
plans requiring written contracts with all the disclosures that we 
have been discussing here today, which will help us ensure that 
both service providers have complied and that fiduciaries have con- 
ducted their duties appropriately in evaluating that information. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very important that 
we support and, if necessary, supplement the efforts of DOL in en- 
hancing their ability to ensure that plan sponsors are being good 
fiduciaries. The reason I say that is to me, you have got the respon- 
sibility of the plan sponsors to act as fiduciaries for the partici- 
pants. Basically, we are talking about employers acting as fidu- 
ciaries for their employees. I get stuff in the mail, I have got mu- 
tual funds, I have got a Thrift savings plan. I have got an IRA that 
I had before I came to Congress, and I get stuff. I get these reams 
of stuff in the mail. Do I read them? Heck, no. Raise your hands, 
you out in the audience, if you read all that stuff you get in the 
mail. You do not either. Lie detector test right here. My point is 
that the plan sponsor, the employer, is much better able to look at 
all of these fees and the appropriateness of these fees than I can 
or a plan participant, an employee. They are just not going to do 
it, so I think DOL, based on what I have heard today, is headed 
in the right direction of enhancing their ability to monitor, to audit, 
and, if necessary, to impose fines punishment for plan sponsors 
that are not being good fiduciaries rather than our focusing micro 
on what plan participants need to know about conflicts of interest 
and this and that and bundling and unbundling. That is fine, but 
what I want to know as a plan participant, is what is my cost over 
the years going to be, is it going to be one point higher than Plan 
B or one point lower? Then I can weigh what is the history of per- 
formance of Plan A versus B, that is all I need to know. I do not 
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need to know all this gobbledy gook, I will not look at it, I will not 
rea d. it 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Although I did not read it all, I did find a 
report that the Department of Labor studied this issue in 1997, 
they wrote a report and that was the end of it. So, we hope that 
this time we do not just wind up with a report sitting on the shelf, 
they actually do come out with some regulations. I think it is time 
for there to be action taken. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I assure you, Mr. Chairman, that is my intent. 
I cannot speak for what the Clinton Administration did or did not 
do. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. This is not a partisan issue. This is an issue 
that has been all across and everybody has reason to be concerned 
about it. Mr. Rangel? 

Chairman RANGEL [presiding]. Well, it is not partisan unless 
you want to make it that. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not at all, sir. 

Chairman RANGEL. I agree with Mr. McCrery that just like in- 
surance policies, all we want to know is are we getting a good deal 
and we do not want to know bad news. We want someone to kind 
of help us to be guided and believe that someone is taking care of. 
If it is not DOL or IRS, do not interfere, but at least allow us to 
know at the end of the day that the funds are being managed with 
a sense of fiduciary relationship. Having said that, I assume that 
all of you agree that the dramatic increase in these funds means 
that we should review how they are managed. Is there anyone that 
believes that we should just leave it alone and it will work its way 
out, work itself out? If we have to do something, have your depart- 
ments and agencies ever come together to say that we have a prob- 
lem in our country and make some contribution, as you definitely 
are this morning, to this panel in suggesting to us, as the GAO 
has, as to recommendations, as to what, if anything, we should be 
doing as the Legislative Branch of government? Mr. CAMPBELL? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I believe all three agencies here have been co- 
ordinating very closely on this issue to ensure that we are within 
our different statutes, working in complementary fashion to ad- 
dress these concerns. 

Chairman RANGEL. You are doing that now? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Chairman RANGEL. All of you have had an opportunity to read 
the report of the GAO. Does that make any sense to the agencies 
that have managerial responsibilities of the funds? Have you taken 
any of the recommendations of the GAO into consideration? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir, we have indeed. In fact, in the devel- 
opment of these three regulations, the GAO’s work has been help- 
ful to us as well as the other comments that we have received from 
the public. In our response to the report that Mr. McDermott men- 
tioned, we said that we generally agreed with the findings of the 
GAO and that is correct, we do, and that is why we engaged in 
these projects, not in response to the GAO report but, in response 
to this problem that all of us are perceiving. 

Chairman RANGEL. Well, have any of their recommendations 
made any sense to you so that you have adopted any of them? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir, I believe that we have. I think in the 
proposed regulations that will come out, it will be clear where the 
areas of agreement have been, and I think the general thrust of 
their comments are consistent with the thrust of our regulations. 

Chairman RANGEL. Well, absent — aside from the regulations, 
do you believe there is need for legislation by this Committee or 
any other Committee to assist you in monitoring how these funds 
are being managed? Do you think that the best thing we can do 
is to stay out, it or are there recommendations, legislative rec- 
ommendations, you are prepared to make? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, at this point we believe that we have the 
statutory authority already to pursue these regulations and that 
taken together these three regulations do cover the waterfront of 
the issues here and that the regulatory process is well suited to re- 
solving these concerns. 

Chairman RANGEL. SEC agrees? 

Mr. DONOHUE. Chairman Rangel, the SEC does agree. We have 
worked closely with the Department of Labor and as we have been 
working with our simplified disclosure reform project, we have been 
keeping in touch with the Department of Labor with an effort to 
see how we can be helpful to make sure that America’s investors 
have access to the information that they need to make informed in- 
vestment decisions when they have an opportunity to invest in 
products and mutual funds that are under our jurisdiction. We 
have had very good cooperation from the Department of Labor in 
that regard. 

Chairman RANGEL. Does the GAO agree that the departments 
are treating your recommendations with some degree of urgency or 
the respect that you think it deserves? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. I think that the Department of Labor is trying 
to address the three recipients of information that our three rec- 
ommendations addressed. One was what information comes to the 
Department of Labor in the Form 5500; we made that rec- 
ommendation to Labor and they are working on an enhanced dis- 
closure for them to use in enforcing ERISA. The other two were 
recommendations to Congress to amend ERISA to improve informa- 
tion that sponsors can get from service providers and information 
that sponsors must provide to participants. When we were consid- 
ering these recommendations, we thought very carefully before 
making a recommendation to Congress to amend a statute, and we 
did believe that there were questions about whether Labor’s regula- 
tions would cover all plans, for example, not just 404(c) plans, and 
whether they would indeed have the authority to regulate non-fidu- 
ciary service providers. Hence, we put these as recommendations to 
Congress. 

Chairman RANGEL. Let me take this opportunity to thank GAO 
for the good work that you continue to do. Tell me when did you 
say that this practice of regulations would be prepared so that we 
can take a look at it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The final Form 5500 regulation will be released 
within the next several weeks. The proposed service provider dis- 
closure regulation will be released within the next 2 months ap- 
proximately and the participant level disclosures, we concluded a 
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RFI this summer and will be releasing a proposed regulation this 
winter. 

Chairman RANGEL. To the GAO, having heard the broad juris- 
diction that DOL claims to have, do you still think there is need 
for legislation outside of the regulations? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. We stand by our recommendations. We think 
it would enhance the likelihood that these disclosures would sur- 
vive without challenge. 

Chairman RANGEL. Well, let’s continue to work together. We 
look forward to the package that you are going to present to us, 
and I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT [presiding], Mr. Herger? Mr. Lewis? Mr. 
Neal? 

Mr. NEAL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Reeder, in your testi- 
mony, you cautioned against mandating overly detailed and 
lengthy disclosures. As you may know, the approach I have taken 
in my bill is a limited disclosure in major categories of cost to both 
workers and employers with the hope that increasing transparency 
can allow for more competition amongst providers. You suggested 
that any increase in cost should be weighed against benefits. Do 
you agree that improved performance and lower fees or expenses 
may be worth the cost if it is offered as I suggest? 

Mr. REEDER. Yes, Mr. Neal, I do agree that increased disclosure 
will in fact be beneficial, and I think the approach of your bill is 
an interesting approach. I have to agree with my colleague from 
the Department of Labor that I think they can mandate that 
through regulations, however without an additional mandate from 
Congress. 

Mr. NEAL. You also recommend that allowing State and local 
government plans to continue to oversee their retirement plans, in- 
cluding an effort to ferret out hidden fees. But, as one expert wit- 
ness on panel three will tell us later, many are already forced to 
hire independent consultants to assist in this process, as noted by 
“The New York Times” yesterday as incidentally pretty good pay- 
ing jobs apparently, would you agree that some limited and simple 
disclosure, either within the confines of the Tax Code or ERISA, 
could assist these local governments in getting the best deal from 
vendors? 

Mr. REEDER. It is difficult for me to take a position contrary to 
many years of experience and jurisprudence with Congress man- 
dating stuff on States, but traditionally ERISA and the Code have 
exempted State and local governments from particular require- 
ments for reasons of federalism issues, but I think that is Congress’ 
decision to make. 

Mr. NEAL. Ms. Bovbjerg, in your testimony, you cite the rec- 
ommendations of one expert before the ERISA Advisory Committee 
who suggested that companies need to evaluate fees based on three 
categories of services: investment, administrative, and third party 
expenses. This is similar to the disclosure I have sought in my leg- 
islation. Do you think that disclosure in these three broad groups 
is feasible by both bundled and unbundled service providers? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. I would like to think that it is feasible. We are 
told by bundled providers that it would be costly and difficult for 
them to do that. We have not assessed how costly it would be, how 
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difficult it would be. So, we are operating on the premise that it 
is feasible, but don’t know at what cost. 

Mr. NEAL. Okay. I had intended to go to Mr. CAMPBELL before 
you, but I was concerned my time would expire. Mr. Campbell, a 
similar question. Is it true that the proposed DOL regulation would 
have exempted bundled service providers from any additional dis- 
closure provided by unbundled providers? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir. I think, as I indicated before, there has 
been some dispute as to exactly what the proposed regulation 
would have required, and I think that is in some ways, the beauty 
of the notice of common process is the comments we received in re- 
sponse that help us analyze where we were clear and where we 
were not. As I indicated before, our concern is making sure that fi- 
duciaries have the information they need and to the extent fees, 
such as transaction-based fees, fees that are coming out of assets 
under management, finder’s fees, and material conflicts of interest 
are at play, those should be broken out regardless of the business 
model of the service provider. 

Mr. NEAL. Well, if you heard that some bundled providers were 
already doing additional disclosure to some customers by segre- 
gating out major expenses, would you change your opinion of 
whether bundled providers can and should disclose more? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, again, sir, our concern is ensuring that 
the plans have the information they need to make appropriate deci- 
sions. It is not in my view the place of the Department of Labor 
to specify which business model is the correct one. As long as the 
information necessary is coming out, then the interests of the law 
have been served. 

Mr. NEAL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Campbell, when 
I was Chairman of the Subcommittee with jurisdiction over ERISA, 
I often said Congress so loved to find benefit plans, they wrapped 
them in so much red tape, they strangled them to death and that 
is what has happened. You get a bunch of Federal regulation and 
defined benefit plans went by the board. Later testimony by an- 
other witness asserts that inappropriateness of DOL Field Assist- 
ance Bulletin 20033 regarding what they call extraordinary fees, 
and you probably are aware, being charged individually to partici- 
pants, could you discuss why it makes sense to change or charge 
divorce decree costs to individuals rather than the plan because it 
was being charged to the plan, which is another big expense? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir, the Field Assistance Bulletin you are 
referencing goes to the question of how plans account for the cost 
associated with the Qualified Domestic Relations Orders (QDRO). 
Essentially, in instances where couples divorce, there is a question 
as to which party receives which portions of pension funds and 
under what circumstances. Given that that is a cost that is directly 
linked to that particular participant and their unique situation, the 
Department determined that it was appropriate for plans to allo- 
cate the costs associated with administering that consent decree, 
that QDRO, to that particular participant rather than distributing 
that cost among all participants who would therefore bear the cost 
of the portion of them who had QDROs. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. No, I agree with you, I think you are right, and 
I am glad you made that statement. Could you tell me whether you 
think it is appropriate to disclose each cost associated with the 
bundled service provider or whether a single fee is appropriate or 
whether there is some middle ground on the issue? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, I think the answer to your question, as 
we have discussed here today, is that there is some middle ground 
that is appropriate. The concern that we have is ensuring that fidu- 
ciaries get the information they need to assess the reasonableness 
of fees and whether the services are necessary and appropriate. To 
the extent relevant fees need to be unbundled, that is what we 
would provide in our regulation. To the extent fees can be aggre- 
gated without disturbing the ability of fiduciaries to conduct that 
analysis, that is not an issue the Department would need to dis- 
turb. Again, our position is not to select a business model for serv- 
ice providers, but rather to ensure fiduciaries can carry out their 
duty. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, well, you remember we argued at length 
over whether or not to provide advice for the investors, and we 
more or less won that argument. But you guys are doing the right 
job over there. 

Mr. Reeder, you talked about systemic problems with respect to 
disclosure of fees and said you didn’t think it would warrant a new 
Federal program, and I happen to agree. Do you want to elaborate 
on that at all? 

Mr. REEDER. I just want to reiterate the work that the Depart- 
ment of Labor is doing, and I do think that the Department of 
Labor does have the tools that it needs to provide regulations in 
this area, and we have been working with them very closely, espe- 
cially on this package that is about to come out because we have 
an interest in the reporting of various items as well. But I think 
the Department of Labor has the tools that it needs. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, sir. I yield back, Mr. Chairman. I 
will go on and talk some more. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Doggett? 

Mr. DOGGETT. Thank you and thank you for your testimony. 
Mr. Campbell, when the Department of Labor had an opportunity 
over a year ago to comment on the findings of the GAO, did it take 
exception or make objection to any of the findings of the GAO re- 
port? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not recall off the top of my head the exact 
language in our response. The issue on which we do have disagree- 
ment is the current statutory authority of the Department. We be- 
lieve that section 505 of ERISA provides us general rulemaking au- 
thority to implement the provisions of section 404, which is the ap- 
propriate section. 

Mr. DOGGETT. So, is that with the exception that you do not 
think we need to do anything in the Congress about this. As far 
as the specific kinds of disclosures that they thought were nec- 
essary for plan participants and plan sponsors, you agreed with 
their conclusions? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Again, in general, yes, sir. 
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Mr. DOGGETT. So, can we expect then that these regulations for 
plan participants that you eventually will get around to promul- 
gating, will include addressing every recommendation GAO made, 
especially as it relates to bundled provider services? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think the issue there is to bear in mind the 
distinction between disclosures to participants and what they 
should contain versus disclosures to plan fiduciaries. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Yes, sir, and the GAO made recommendations 
concerning both and my question to you is as it relates specifically 
to plan participants, in these anticipated regulations, will you be 
addressing and attempting to implement every GAO recommenda- 
tion, including those that relate to bundled services? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will not want to say “every” until I re-read 
the GAO recommendations. However, sir, I think we are in general 
agreement as to the direction these participant disclosures 

Mr. DOGGETT. How about just every one that you did not object 
to last year when you had the opportunity to do it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, again, sir, we did go through a request 
for information to provide additional information from the public, 
consumer groups, participants, plans, everyone. We need to evalu- 
ate the totality of that information in promulgating the final regu- 
lation. I can only say that again, we in the GAO, I think are on 
a very parallel path. 

Mr. DOGGETT. As it relates to your statutory authority, which 
you do not want any more — you do not want any more statutory 
authority in this area — do you believe that you have statutory au- 
thority to require an option in each one of these plans that they 
have a low cost index fund for participants to choose? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir, the statute does not specify. 

Mr. DOGGETT. So, if we wanted to provide that option so that 
the 401(k) investment that employees and employers are making is 
not eaten up with excessive fees, you do not have authority to ad- 
dress that by providing the low index fund option? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir, that would require a statutory change. 

Mr. DOGGETT. With reference to the pace at which you are re- 
sponding to this problem, which many of us consider to be a rather 
significant problem for employees, that if they were out, able to in- 
vest on their own in an index fund, they would be having a much 
bigger investment nest egg built up than with some of the plans 
where they do not have information and there are very high fees 
involved. As far as whether anything is different today for a plan 
sponsor or a plan participant anywhere in America from where we 
were when the GAO put this report out, nothing has changed as 
of today? I understand you are studying it and you have got RFPs 
and you have got proposed regulations, but everything today is in 
exactly the same situation that it was when the GAO report came 
out, right? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Okay, and as far as whether anything is to 
change for plan participants in the future, if I understood your pre- 
vious answers, you say that you will get around to proposing regu- 
lations this winter. I gather as a practical matter, given the normal 
pace at the Department of Labor, that probably means February 
but in practice is March or April? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. I believe on a regulatory agenda it does say 
February. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Yes, sir, and so if you meet the deadlines the 
way other regulations in other areas are made, we are approaching 
the spring, though I suppose it is winter, and once you propose the 
regulations, that does not mean anything changes for plan partici- 
pants either. It just means the process has started. Would you an- 
ticipate that before this Administration ends, that anything would 
actually be done that would change the experience of any worker 
or employee in America? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Absolutely, sir, if 

Mr. DOGGETT. On plan participant regulations? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir, it is my intention to have a final regu- 
lation promulgated before the end of this Administration. 

Mr. DOGGETT. When would be a likely time to expect that that 
would happen? Can you give us any date before January 2009? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think it would be close to the end of 2008 
given the requirements of the legislative process — excuse me, regu- 
latory process. 

Mr. DOGGETT. Finally, just let me say that I have the same ex- 
perience that Mr. McCrery has. I get tons of paper and I do not 
read a lot of it, but the two things that I can read and compare 
with ease are net investment return and expense ratio, and it is 
that information and the opportunity to have the option if someone 
wants to include it as a part of their portfolio of a low index — of 
an index of low cost fund that I think we need to address. Thank 
you very much. Particularly thanks to the GAO for this important 
study that you have done in your testimony. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Pomeroy? 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very pleased 
that we are as a Committee looking at the whole area of pensions. 
Because we have not done that for a while, I am going to have my 
questions principally on defined benefits. So, I would ask the two 
Administration representatives whether the Administration be- 
lieves defined benefit plans continue to offer something of value to 
plan participants in the marketplace? 

Mr. REEDER. Absolutely, Mr. Pomeroy, we agree. 

Mr. POMEROY. There is no Administration effort to press com- 
panies to either freeze pension plans or convert defined benefit 
pension plans into something other than defined benefit plans? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir. 

Mr. REEDER. No. 

Mr. POMEROY. Excellent. I would ask the Department of Labor 
what is your take on the shape of pension — when I say “pension,” 
I am talking about defined benefit plans; what is the shape of pen- 
sion plan funding at the present time? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The shape of pension plan funding has im- 
proved in the past year for a combination of factors, including the 
deficits of the Pension Benefit Guarantee Corporation (PBGC), 
which have also improved. I think the implementation of the Pen- 
sion Protection Act will further improve the funding status. 

Mr. POMEROY. Well, let’s not go there yet. We are over 100 per- 
cent funded on average and that the cries of insolvency that drove 
the Pension Protection Act have largely gone away in light of the 
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mark to market accounting capturing higher stock market values 
and a higher interest rate environment, is not that correct? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not know that I would necessarily agree 
that they have gone away. I think the situation has 

Mr. POMEROY. No, what is the status of plan funding? The sta- 
tus of plan funding you said was improved. Indeed, in fact, there 
have been several studies, including the Millman study, that shows 
it is over 100 percent on average and that the solvency of plans is 
a substantially improved circumstance from 2 years ago, is that 
correct? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I believe that is correct, but the distinction I 
would make is the difference between funding at a particular point 
in time and the overall solvency of the system and whether in the 
long term it provides that same benefit. 

Mr. POMEROY. Do you have a concern that rate shock, funding 
rate shock could precipitate a significant number of freezes of exist- 
ing pension plans? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, sir, I believe Congress struck the appro- 
priate balance in the Pension Protection Act. 

Mr. POMEROY. I am interested that you say that. Do you take 
issue then with the McKenzie study that showed 50 to 75 percent 
of anticipated freezes over the next 3 years? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I am afraid I have not reviewed that study, sir. 

Mr. POMEROY. You have not reviewed the study? Interestingly 
enough, PBGD told us they had not assessed whether the Pension 
Protection Act requirements would likely cause plan freezing. It 
seems to me that this is something you would want to look at. Do 
you accept as a concern that rate shock could freeze plans? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, I certainly agree that that was a concern 
in the construction of the Pension Protection Act, which is why it 
was constructed as it was with a phased in sort of glide path to 
full funding. 

Mr. POMEROY. Well, the glide path starts January 1st relative 
to many items of plan funding and would you then accept the prop- 
osition that it is important employers know what the new funding 
requirements will be? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Indeed, sir. 

Mr. POMEROY. Are the funding requirements largely going to 
be determined upon regulations to be developed by Labor and 
Treasury? 

Mr. REEDER. If it is okay with you, I will step in there. I think 
it is mostly Treasury’s bailiwick, and we have been working hard 
since the enactment of PPA, and we have been issuing pretty reg- 
ular guidance on the issues of funding beginning the day after the 
law was signed. 

Mr. POMEROY. Well, I am interested to hear that because, as 
I understand it, there has yet to be final regulatory disposition of 
the following issues: the yield curve, asset smoothing rules, at risk 
rules, credit balance rules, the mortality table, lump sum valuation 
rules and benefit restrictions. Some of those have been prelimi- 
narily exposed, but none of them has been finally disposed. What 
is more important, something as critical as asset smoothing has yet 
to even be preliminarily addressed exposed. So, if you have been 
working on this from the beginning, you do not have much to show 
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for heading it into late in the calendar year. Look, I am from Con- 
gress, we do not have much to show for the time either, but the 
problem is we are about to have a very significant development, 
and, Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask leave to continue this ques- 
tioning if I might because I think it is very important we get to 
the bottom of this. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. We are going to have three votes in a very 
short period of time, and I would like to get a couple more Mem- 
bers in. 

Mr. POMEROY. But this may be the only opportunity we have 
in forum to get from the Administration. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Go ahead. 

Mr. POMEROY. When is it anticipated that there will be pro- 
posed rules in the various areas I have just mentioned? 

Mr. REEDER. Well, as you mentioned, nearly all of the rules do 
have — all the areas do have proposed rules out, and we have pro- 
vided in those proposed rules that taxpayers can rely on those pro- 
posed rules as interpretations of the statue and with a minor cor- 
rection also that on the yield curve, final guidance is out on the 
yield curve. 

Mr. POMEROY. What kind of public comment was sought on the 
yield curve? 

Mr. REEDER. Well, that is one of the problems with issuing final 
guidance is 

Mr. POMEROY. Yes, exactly right. There was none. The first 
word from the Treasury was the last word from the Treasury or 
yield curve, and the yield curve will substantially impact plan 
funding. Is it anticipated that asset smoothing will also be the first 
word and final word? 

Mr. REEDER. No, that will come out in a proposed regulation. 

Mr. POMEROY. Come in a proposed rule, so at what time will 
this period of comment run, how can it possibly be concluded by 
January 1st? 

Mr. REEDER. It cannot. As Mr. Campbell pointed out, the regu- 
latory process, because it requires input from the public, this will 
take more than the time that we have before it goes into effect. 

Mr. POMEROY. Mr. Chairman, I raise these series of questions 
not to kind of poke partisan blame any direction whatsoever. I just 
think we need to take note as a Committee that plans have recov- 
ered in terms of the snapshot of their funding and that yet sub- 
stantial new funding requirements are about to descend on plans 
as of January 1st, and they do not even know what the funding lev- 
els will be because the regulations have not been completed yet in 
critical areas. I believe that this weighs toward very much — begs 
Congress really to look at whether or not we want to give an exten- 
sion before implementation of the Pension Protection Act in order 
not to have plans pushed into freezing their benefits — freezing 
their pensions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you. We will come back to this issue. 
Mr. Ryan? No questions? Mr. Kind? Oh, excuse me, Ms. Tubbs 
Jones. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Sorry, Mr. Kind. I sat down here for a long 
time waiting to ask questions. Let me try to be very quick and, Mr. 
Pomeroy, if you still want some more time, I will be glad to yield 
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you some of mine at the end. In conjunction with the questions 
that my colleague was asking, Ms [continuing]. Pronounce your last 
name for me. 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Bovbjerg. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Bovbjerg. 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Like “iceberg.” 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Okay, what do plans and investors or em- 
ployees really need to know to guide them through the situations 
or concerns that have been raised by my colleague, Mr. Pomeroy? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. For defined benefit plans? 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Well, they will need to know how their funding 
status will be measured. I would like to think that if they are at 
100 percent now, they probably do not have a lot to worry about 
under the Pension Protection Act, but they will need to know what 
sorts of interest rates they need to use and the yield curve. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. How will that affect them if they do not 
have that information? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. It will be hard to plan ahead. 

Mr. POMEROY. Will the gentle lady yield? 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. I will yield. 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you very much for that because it gets 
to what our witness said. Actually, the new funding requirements 
will attach irrespective of whether they are 100 percent funded. 
There will be a category, yet to be finally defined, called at-risk 
that might be deemed to be less than 100 percent funded, and they 
are going to have higher requirements and higher requirements 
yet. 

Ms. BOVBJERG. I was thinking about the at-risk plans status. 

Mr. POMEROY. But even fully funded 100 percent funded plans 
are going to have substantially higher funding requirements under 
the Pension Protection Act and in an unforeseeable way because 
the final rules have yet to be developed. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Are you done? 

Mr. POMEROY. Yes. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Okay. Let me ask — taking back some time 
that I have, it always seems that at a time when employees are at 
the risk of losing access to pensions, in my congressional district, 
I am looking at companies closing and saying, “Okay, here you 
have got $50,000, and I am going to send you back to school after 
you work 30 years.” In this environment, it seems awful that it 
would be that now companies and plans do not have information 
that they really need to operate to help these poor folks who are 
getting $50,000 for a lifetime of work. Do you believe that the cur- 
rent law provides adequate information to enable employers and 
employees to make informed choices among plans? I am going to 
start with you, and I will probably get 2 seconds left from every- 
body else. 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Well, in terms of 401(k)s 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Yes. 

Ms. BOVBJERG [continuing]. Where employees do have choice, 
it will depend on what kind of plan they are in and what kind of 
information the sponsor provides, but what we found was that it 
is just not uniform, that people do not always have the information 
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they need, particularly with regard to fees. Now, we do want to say 
that fees are not the only thing, the only piece of information that 
a participant would need. You also want to know 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. If you will yield just for a moment, it may 
not be the only piece of information that they need, but it could be 
a significant factor in making the decision whether you choose one 
plan over another. 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Yes, we agree, absolutely, and they are not all 
getting that information. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Any other gentleman, any of you want to 
tackle any of the questions I have asked? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, I would just say that it is precisely be- 
cause we believe both participants and plan fiduciaries need addi- 
tional information that we embarked on these regulatory projects. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. That is wonderful that you say you em- 
barked on the regulatory project, but if they do not have the infor- 
mation they need within a timely fashion, the fact that you em- 
barked — the ship has already gone to sea. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We began these projects in order to get them 
moving as quickly as we can. They are well advanced. I can only 
pledge again that it is my desire 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Do you need more employees to help you do 
it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. We have the staff necessary to carry out the 
process, it is just that, as I am sure you aware, there are legal re- 
quirements to the regulatory process, notice and comments, et 
cetera, that take time. We are doing it as expeditiously as we can. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. So, my last question, since I know I am al- 
most out of time, when are we going to have them? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, again, we will have the final Form 5500 
regulation disclosures to the public within the next several weeks. 
We will have a proposal on the 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. You know that is not an answer, the next 
several weeks, next year? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. No, quite literally the final regulation will be 
published in the “Federal Register” within the next several weeks. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Okay, there are 7 weeks left in this year. 
There are 8 weeks left to this year. Those eight could be included 
in several, so you are making a commitment to me and the public 
that we are going to have it before the end of the year? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, ma’am. 

Ms. TUBBS JONES. Okay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Kind? 

Mr. KIND. Well, thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know we have got 
a vote pending so I am going to try to be brief. I want to thank 
our panelists for your testimony here today but also thank the 
Committee for having this hearing on a very important issue. I 
think we can all agree sitting here and stipulate that better trans- 
parency is what is going to drive competition in the fund market, 
which is good, but also hopefully better investment decisions too at 
the end of the day. But the key, and I think, Mr. CAMPBELL, you 
alluded to this in your earlier opening statement, is to not get too 
cumbersome or complicated or legalese, I think is the term you 
used, so that plan participants are not just glancing at it and 
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throwing it away and not reading it and not really being informed 
with the decisions and whether we do that through rulemaking or 
the regulatory process, you are involved in the legislation I think 
is going to be the key to striking the right balance. But my ques- 
tion or my concern really, because it seems clear listening or read- 
ing through some of the written testimony and talking to a variety 
of people in regards to this hearing, is that what additional burden 
we ultimately end up with is going to be expenses ultimately 
passed on to the plan participants. My concern right now, because 
I have been working on this issue, is how do we simplify or make 
it easier for small businesses to be participating and to be offering 
a menu of retirement options too without driving them away? I do 
not know if that is a concern that Labor has been focused on as 
you move forward with your own regulatory scheme that you are 
coming up with but what can we do in order to make sure that 
small businesses still see this as a viable option, that we are not 
becoming too burdensome or too expensive for them to be able to 
offer these plans because I think that is kind of the great missing 
bulk of workers out there right now that we need to get into these 
plans and to be offering more options rather than driving them 
away. I think that is one of the concerns that I have that is shared 
with a variety of others. I do not know, Mr. CAMPBELL, if you 
want to address that or, Mr. Reeder, too if you have a thought on 
the subject? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Obviously, one of our concerns at the Labor De- 
partment is to increase the availability of plans and the adoption 
of plans by particularly small employers. We focus a lot of edu- 
cation and outreach on small employers and compliance assistance 
programs to help them better comply and reduce that burden. For 
example, in the Form 5500 filing regulation I have mentioned, 
there is a reduced filing burden on small employers, steps of that 
nature we are on an ongoing basis taking. 

Mr. REEDER. I would just like to reiterate, our emphasis is on 
increasing the use of standardized plans that small employers can 
pull off the shelf and establish and maintain a very, very low cost. 

Mr. KIND. Great, thank you, thank you all. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. I yield back. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. I am going to ask the panel, I am sorry for 
this interruption, but we do have three votes and we have 5 min- 
utes left to get over and vote. We should be back some time close 
to 5 minutes to 12:00. If you could wait for us, there are still some 
Members who would like to question you, so for the moment I will 
hold the meeting in suspense. 

[Recess ] 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. The Committee will come back to order. Mr. 
Pascrell from New Jersey will inquire. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a question, 
my first question is for Mr. Donohue. Mr. Donohue, you noted in 
your testimony that Americans invest over $3 trillion in defined 
contribution plans and over half of that amount is invested in mu- 
tual funds, is that correct? 

Mr. DONOHUE. That is correct. 

Mr. PASCRELL. What role do you think can the Securities and 
Exchange Commission (SEC) play in ensuring that Americans are 
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making informed investments? I am going to ask you what do you 
think is an “informed investment”? 

Mr. DONOHUE. I will start off by saying that we have an initia- 
tive underway that I discussed previously that is intended to assist 
investors, whether they are investors investing directly or investors 
who are investing indirectly through their 401(k)s to have informa- 
tion available to make informed choices about their investment 
needs and the choices that are available to them. This initiative we 
have been working in conjunction with the Department of Labor to 
see how this type of disclosure, this type of simplified information 
could be utilized in the 401(k) area also. So, it is something that 
is very, very important for investors. It is a top priority in my divi- 
sion. 

Mr. PASCRELL. So, you have information available? 

Mr. DONOHUE. The information that we are talking about is 
currently available but, as was noted previously, is included in 
rather lengthy documents that people wind up receiving. This is a 
very simplified form that we are contemplating, which is two or 
three pages long, and provides information about investment strat- 
egies, objectives, costs, expenses, and performance. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Mr. Donohue, what do you consider to be an in- 
formed investment in your estimation? 

Mr. DONOHUE. In my experience, an informed investment is 
someone making a choice, understanding what their investment 
goals are, appreciating the risks and returns that might be avail- 
able from the investment choices they are making, taking into ac- 
count appropriate diversification of their investments and seeking 
to really achieve their goals, understanding the attributes of those 
investments, including expenses. 

Mr. PASCRELL. But you know yourself, Mr. Donohue, that as 
you say, most of the information that is available is multi-pages. 
The average citizen does not read it obviously. Ninety percent, 85 
percent, 80 percent do not know what they are getting into in the 
first place, which does not say much about us, does it? It is like 
when you get to be 70 years of age, and you have to be prepared, 
if you have invested in certain plans, you have got to prepare to 
file and you have to know who to call. A lot of people are not pre- 
pared to make those decisions, and I really have some question 
about it. 

But I want to ask the next question of Ms. Bovbjerg? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. “Bovbjerg.” 

Mr. PASCRELL. Bovbjerg, I am sorry. 

Ms. BOVBJERG. It is hard, there are a lot of consonants. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Ms. Bovbjerg, we have responsibilities here, I 
just talked to the SEC, but the primary responsibilities are with 
the Labor Department of oversight and the Treasury Department. 
I want you to take a step back now because I know already Mr. 
Reeder said the Labor Department is best qualified to do this par- 
ticular job of oversight, so I would imagine that we have had good 
oversight from the Labor Department on these issues, do they work 
together? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. They do work together, and I understand that 
they have been working together on this particular issue. It sounds 
like you are familiar with some of our other reports where we have 
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talked about the need to work together more closely, and that 
often, particularly with Labor and SEC, it has been an informal re- 
lationship. 

Mr. PASCRELL. But you do not have any question that the 
major effort should be, oversight should be Labor not Treasury, 
why would it not be Treasury? Why would not the Treasury De- 
partment have the major responsibilities of guarding people’s in- 
vestments and the decisions they make about those investments, 
tell me? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Well, under ERISA, IRS is responsible for de- 
termining the tax qualification status of plans, and they want to 
see certain things from sponsors in order to assure themselves that 
the plans are tax qualified. Labor is really responsible for em- 
ployer-sponsored plans and assuming that the employers are be- 
having as responsible fiduciaries and doing prudent things that are 
in the best interest of the participants. Labor has the primary re- 
sponsibility for fiduciary enforcement. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Well, Labor has been in front of us many times 
on many different issues and that is one of the things we talk 
about is whether they are fulfilling their obligations of oversight 
and what that means. So, Mr. CAMPBELL, if I may, according to 
your testimony, the number of active 401(k) plans has risen almost 
500 percent since 1984 and has increased by 11.4 percent since 
2000. To what do you attribute this great explosion in growth of 
401 plans, 401(k) plans, what is your estimate? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I think there are a variety of factors that go 
to what plans suit the mutual needs of employers and workers. De- 
fined benefit plans offer many very positive attributes, but they 
generally are not as portable for example so in a more mobile work- 
force, increasingly as we see workers with more than one career, 
more than one employer for workers, the 401(k) option may be 
more appropriate for some workers. Ultimately, our view is that 
both plans are very valuable, both basic designs, and it should be 
up to the employers and workers in a given industry sector to pick 
the plan that best works for them. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one more quick ques- 
tion, please? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Well, we have kept them here waiting so. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Okay, quick. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Fine. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Has Federal regulation, Mr. Campbell, kept 
pace with the explosion in the use of 401(k) plans in your esti- 
mation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I believe that we have responded as changes 
are made and the three regulations we are doing in this area are 
an example of that. 

Mr. PASCRELL. I thought you would say that. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Ms. Schwartz will inquire. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for stay- 
ing and thank you for a number of things from my colleagues on 
both sides of the aisle here, really saying to some extent very much 
the same thing, which is good and not so usual for us, and that is 
that we do believe that employees need more information and the 
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question is how to get that to them in a way that is comprehensible 
and will make a difference in some of the choices they make and 
assure that with the continued growth of 401(k) plans and our in- 
terest in helping to make sure that people save, that Americans 
save. They are not saving enough, this is a great way for them to 
do it. But with the enormous growth, the recent growth, there are 
two areas that I think we are sort of zeroing in on as I hear from 
some of my colleagues. 

I wanted to start first with the information. Ms. Bovbjerg, if you 
could just be a little more specific if you can about not only the 
kind of information that would get to employees, but I am inter- 
ested in how an employee would even know what else is out there 
and how to really compare both what is being offered to them by 
their employer, but potentially what are other — what else might be 
out there that they might even ask about? One of my colleagues 
asked about index funds and whether that is offered or not, how 
would an employee even say to their employer, well, how do I com- 
pare this to what else might be offered in some other business or 
another employer situation, how do I compare what the average 
fees might be? If they just tell them exactly what is being offered, 
I believe it is very elaborate, how do they even know how to make 
some comparison or ask the questions? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Well, of course, it is difficult to compare fees for 
different types of investment vehicles because the investment vehi- 
cles themselves might be different. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Is there an average? In the marketplace, is 
there some way to sort of average what the fees are in different 
kinds of offerings? Is there a way to do that that someone can say 
why are we paying above the industry average? If you are looking 
for more competition here, for more ways to make judgment, is 
there a way to do that? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. There is probably a way to do almost anything 
but bench marking is really difficult in this area. There is not a 
lot of good information about what is being paid in fees. It would 
depend on the type of investment option you were looking at, but 
that is why we at GAO think it is important that, whatever is pro- 
vided to people, it not only be simple, e but it be consistent. It is 
not just so you might compare to your neighbor’s plan, that is not 
really what we were thinking about as much as instances where 
people move, people change employers. If they move from one em- 
ployer to another, it would be helpful to them not to have to start 
all over to understand how the new employer is reporting fees. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. I think that is very important for us to look at 
consistencies so that there is that ability. How often do you think 
an employee should get this information, just when they enroll, an- 
nually, any time they ask? How often should an employee get this 
kind of information? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. You want to trade off frequency with how bur- 
densome it is on those providing the information. We have called 
for disclosures annually and at sign up, but you could do it a num- 
ber of other ways. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Is this a plan sponsor’s responsibility to pro- 
vide this information or is it one of the investment advisors, who 
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provides this information? Then who would check to see that it is 
consistent and appropriate? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. Well, it is fundamentally the plan sponsor’s re- 
sponsibility. They are the fiduciary. They are the employer, and so 
they are responsible for providing accurate information clearly 
under the law. Then it would be the Department of Labor’s respon- 
sibility in almost any structure that we would set up for fee disclo- 
sure to assure that it is being done and that it is being done appro- 
priately. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Certainly if the employer were to re-negotiate 
the agreement they have, would they have to tell the employees 
about that even if it is not annual or at sign up because they have 
a contract potentially with the people who are the plan sponsors? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. If it is a fee that affects the employee, yes, I 
think they should. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. So, that would be another moment when they 
might need to have to disclose that we just re-negotiated this con- 
tract and your fees are going up or they are changing in some way? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. That is right. If we are expecting people to 
make decisions with their money, they need to know what their 
money is being used for. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. One other question, I do not know if you would 
know this or whether this would be Mr. Campbell, whether in fact 
is there a difference in terms of how much information is provided 
depending on how big the employer is? I would imagine that large 
employers have human resource departments, they have people 
who could give this information for a small employer who might be 
offering a 401(k), is that much harder for them to handle that fidu- 
ciary responsibility and does that prevent them from engaging in 
401(k) plans, do you know? 

Ms. BOVBJERG. There is a variety of fairly simple approaches 
to this that I believe Mr. Reeder referred to earlier that are par- 
ticularly helpful to small business. When you think about disclo- 
sure, if you keep it simple, direct and narrow, I think everybody 
should be providing that information. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. One last question, if I may, for Mr. Campbell. 
You talked a little bit before about reviewing the Form 5500. Could 
you be any more explicit about how you could use that as a tool 
for enforcing fiduciary responsibility and being able to make sure, 
I think some of my colleagues talked about this, it is very difficult 
for individual employees to make some of these judgments. We 
want to get them information where they can be able to compare, 
but really the employer, the plan sponsor has enormous responsi- 
bility here to be making certain judgments, and the only one really 
looking over their shoulder is I guess the Department of Labor 
really and Treasury, so maybe between the two of you, I would 
think that many employees would be just trusting that somebody 
is watching and that the information they are getting from their 
employer is accurate and full disclosure. Can you speak to the spe- 
cifics of how many times you have had to enforce or call on a plan 
sponsor who is not doing the job right? Can you give us any num- 
bers on that, the number of people you had to shut down or 
change? 
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Mr. CAMPBELL. Sure. With respect to our overall enforcement 
efforts, in the last fiscal year, fiscal year ’06, we had about $1.4 bil- 
lion in total monetary results and about 106 criminal indictments 
that flowed from our investigations. I had said earlier that we have 
had somewhere in the order 350 cases in recent years that deals 
more specifically with fee issues and all of this together helped us 
come to the conclusion that a regulatory structure needed to be im- 
proved and expanded upon rather than solely relying on enforce- 
ment or solely relying on education and outreach. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Well, that actually speaks to our — well, I know 
you got beat up a little bit earlier about not moving on regulation 
fast enough, and I think that certainly from my point of view, we 
need to see that move much more quickly to respond. That is a lot 
of complaints, a lot of concerns and with this enormous growth in 
this, we want to make sure that people have the information they 
need, and they are not being taken advantage of and have lots of 
savings at the end of the day, right? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, I can assure that is our goal as well, and 
we are moving as quickly as the regulatory process allows us to. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Alright, and I think my time is up. Thank you, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. I want to thank the panel for both your testi- 
mony and for being patient with our schedule here in the House. 
Thank you. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Our next panel is Mr. Burgess Thomasson, 
who is President and CEO of DailyAccess Corporation; Harold 
Jackson, who is the President and CEO of Buffalo Supply of Lafay- 
ette, Colorado; Allison Klausner, Assistant General counsel for 
Honeywell, she is the benefits coordinator for Honeywell; and Lew 
Minsky, who is the Senior Attorney for Florida Power & Light; and 
Paul Schott Stevens, who is President and CEO of Investment 
Company Institute. As I said before, your testimony will be entered 
into the record in full, and we would appreciate you making your 
comments within the 5-minute time limit. Mr. Thomasson? 

STATEMENT OF BURGESS A. “TOMMY” THOMASSON, JR., 

PRESIDENT AND CEO, DAILYACCESS CORPORATION, MO- 
BILE, ALABAMA, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 

PENSION PROFESSIONALS & ACTUARIES, AND THE COUNCIL 

OF INDEPENDENT 401 (k) RECORDKEEPERS 

Mr. THOMASSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of 
the Committee. My name is Tommy Thomasson, and I am the CEO 
of DailyAccess Corporation of Mobile, Alabama. My firm is the 
leading provider of retirement plan services to small businesses 
throughout the country. As an independent service provider, we 
support and actually practice full fee disclosure. 

I currently serve as the chair of the Council of Independent 
401(k) Recordkeepers or CIKR. The members of CIKR provide serv- 
ices for over 70,000 retirement plans, covering three million partici- 
pants with approximately $130 billion in retirement assets. CIKR 
is a subsidiary of the American Society of Pension Professionals 
and Actuaries (ASPPA), which has thousands of members nation- 
wide. 
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I am also here on behalf of the Small Business Council of Amer- 
ica, which represents thousands of small businesses across the 
country. 

ASPPA and CIKR strongly support the Committee’s interest in 
shining a light on 401(k) fees. We are encouraged by the two cur- 
rently pending fee disclosure bills in the House of Representatives, 
including a bill introduced earlier this month by Congressman Neal 
and cosponsored by Congressman Larson of this Committee. We 
support both bills’ uniform application of new disclosure rules to all 
plan service providers, and we encourage you to stay on this path. 

The 401(k) plan industry delivers investment and services to 
plan sponsors and their participants using two primary business 
models commonly known as bundled or unbundled. Generally, bun- 
dled providers are large financial services companies whose pri- 
mary business is selling investments. They bundle their propri- 
etary investment products with affiliate-provided plan services into 
a package that is sold to plan sponsors. By contrast, unbundled or 
independent providers are primarily in the business of offering re- 
tirement plan services. They will couple such services with a uni- 
verse of unaffiliated non-proprietary investment alternatives. Bun- 
dled and unbundled providers have different business models, but 
for any company choosing a plan, the selection process is exactly 
the same. The company deals with just one vendor and one model 
is just as simple as the other. 

Plan sponsors must follow prudent practices and procedures 
when they are evaluating service providers and investment options. 
This prudent evaluation should include an apples to apples com- 
parison of services provided and the cost associated with those 
services. The only way to determine whether a fee for a service is 
reasonable is to compare it to a competitor’s fee for that same serv- 
ice. 

The retirement security of employees is completely dependent 
upon the businessowner’s choice of retirement plan service pro- 
vider. If the fees are unnecessarily high, the worker’s retirement 
income will be severely impacted. It is imperative that the 
businessowner have the best information to make the best choice. 

The Department of Labor has proposed rules that would require 
enhanced disclosures on unbundled or independent service pro- 
viders while exempting the bundled providers from doing so. While 
we appreciate DOL’s interest in addressing fee disclosure, we do 
not believe that any exemption for a specific business model is in 
the best interest of plan sponsors or participants. Without uniform 
disclosure, plan sponsors will have to choose between a single price 
business model and a fully disclosed business model that will not 
permit them to appropriately evaluate competing provider services 
and fees. Knowing only the total cost will not allow plan sponsors 
to evaluate whether certain plan services are sensible and reason- 
ably priced. In addition, if a breakdown of fees is not disclosed, 
plan sponsors will not be able to evaluate the reasonableness of 
fees as participants’ account balances grow over time. Take a $1 
million plan service by a bundled provider that is only required to 
disclose a total fee of 125 basis points or $12,500. If that plan 
grows to $2 million, the fee doubles to $25,000, although the level 
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of plan services and the cost of providing such services have gen- 
erally remained the same. 

The bundled providers want an exemption while demanding that 
unbundled providers be forced to adhere to disclosure rules and 
regulations. Simply put, they want to be able to tell plan sponsors 
that they can offer retirement plan services for free while inde- 
pendents are required to disclose the fees for the same services. Of 
course, there is no free lunch and there is no such thing as a free 
401(k). In reality, the cost of these “free” plan services are being 
shifted to participants in many cases without their knowledge. 

The uniform disclosure of fees is the only way that plan sponsors 
can effectively evaluate the retirement plan they will offer to their 
workers. To show it can be done, attached to my written testimony 
is a sample of how uniform plan sponsor disclosure would look. By 
breaking down plan fees into only three simple categories: invest- 
ment management, recordkeeping and administration, and selling 
cost and advisory fees, we believe plan sponsors will have the infor- 
mation they need to satisfy their ERISA duties. 

The retirement system in our country is the best in the world 
and competition has fostered innovations and investment and serv- 
ice delivery. However, important changes are still needed to ensure 
that the retirement system in America remains robust and effective 
into the future. By enabling competition and supporting plan spon- 
sors through uniform disclosure of fees and services, American 
workers will have a better chance of building retirement assets and 
living the American dream. 

Thank you again, and I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Thomasson follows:] 
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I ini.-r I'naih-iil ivinpam.-i ilial p ir-.irik' ui.- El Ihi" hi.-ni.-E-. nf %,'lliry nEVEsnrirk 

ind im nsimcTil As n cvHwsiiieiio.’. Ihv ndvk'mJvri rTwrrJMrsrjfiLlK.P-iTiinV'if 
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■a lirsi art- muJ :u.n ilu: :.-i.ilaHc si ptai aptrun xic r-aih.-r jii- ■ wilt > inci; 
or tfmninfflP Annfliua Riot tprlrut Mndw- EOTfwik^ wIAhh biip or inhOTii 

Linllija uf ii^ctoI. 1% £kiji^ -Jk- i hiiJicwi in ■:Hk- nr. irlircKil pLai iiscnlEiia xrsJ 

immulit pkn ipnra and panopam nr*k«, CIKR iwiftar? wo a ^1 M ■: a r-* mt 

:rrfi-ntiii scan-tri .-of be rcirrmni par. «n kv jruMicr nsitdpsr; L nl lxIm cl; . ilk- 
mc-frtw*? oft'IKR p^-ido parkra-w . irvid* Ti.uii 5 mJllkn 

p^s/ipura l>.~4 : i r+1 ir sicca -Jl"i l. :j l hklir-n ir i-kt-. 

ASH?A :jkI >. IKK -iiiii.il>, afipm. ifci-. Ennniiiu'^ laicrtii is iifi:.-'i ii.j ilk- iianpaimv 
»r-*'!iv.i fa? ar«J etpoTK- iifehiiLfiifi a *cah ike pl-ai fid *c Ian smi p4 ja ^ink fi-iaii lewlE 
M.-/ ire cicv-ar-.^jcd bp 4 k i >i :■ ■» j nerd v perdrai. lee tl achwirc hi I ■ H H. j I’d S , innhltccs: 
wilier fir- KKfaJi by [Mi ['OfTHikue’s fr.-p H. ctad Neil IP^HA:. ud fcj itos 

nmndcc'i ^.ws JrJan l-arvnn iJW."Tj: 3.1 hi bl.h. :; l l.\ nr-.wstul hr K;;. Licc-n-p; Mil lt |Lh 

CA]L, Lpairi-ii .f lie II-jw C-AKHlifi ird Libw Gwiolrra-. We sufpon *xa\\ NIK e*-er> 
hiked apflicaibii -jI her new -i%.1 ruin; niuci in all Benin: pbn [rvuikn. n^rdk-j ail 
ilk f mukur. aid *m afeianfe- ;.>-j i>> iiLe flib- path. FarJ>:-r_ iIri efii-L-jrife- hiu i* 

■iiitc die n^ri haJarfe mialui il %el?i-ji-e iiqiituiui jcfTii-nak- Inc pLii ipn-m >.crui 
I'Ilii iirtufiifa. ** bicl 4 >jbW -JliTti* fn f.-Xl iciK'1- tNl I ¥-111 HUnSBtt tdi>*. Tv 
ilotuum- ibai ha 1 1 cl' n .■ -x iicJa can r« .acamr'iidial. am£uJ in ihs unrui icicmm 
m- DM :-iiif4c fa- ikbekrihK in fit fix i jm£ Liir-idriilk-n *nw: fn ji'Uia fiifa ea-i^ slbpJ 
sjfcianci I.--T p4 jr f arih.-fa.iii-. Ijk4i 11 laakinvc. u piwrak pan lirtiu axici aral pbn fnracipariB 
wilk tc ddiblcll >cb tfilfttf'lLAMl ui kv- till i> rtrtifal In iTikv nfii-ikd 'J-.v -> p-j: 10 

A SPP’.'V iipJ CIK.K ■■Iijiv "J 1 ‘.vr Lein «h>jl ilaiiiy iu'p.- |4 ii -i uni |>bn lu^iiiwb hj*-c dk 
infcarmaiu-n laev arnr-i- n ?. iVrm ihu i- 's«h ui "iirn .nd in raabc nirnrk-il 

ik.x-ik' 1 'a JijiI Ik**' Ui iASml likh iciirrtidl '■ j >■ 1 1 ^r-r I j i 'A'nliihi>nir>. Tlib aifuiiKMifti ib 
cnnrjl in nilbm< nr AmncTk' ah I in m irne-i n ■ a:.% ihaa will rmxBnmr bear 
I'dimi-ni UTi iijtfa fcr.' “Jijf. Ibcy cjm akiikvO Bikifuk icfiicranl -Hrcuily. W<c >a|v>>il j--*J 
crlani menli SepiLnrn ihau a II .*b.virrcilKh ihiv pni. nnd wr are >:'ab. ljl iiir he 
L^rprtjiilj Ui ar>4> -r -> un ■eirninr.r iid men-?. 

NuAij r>_T Unir&eill DiiUttura la-- PLiri f rJuLiUriub 

Dwvipi# of the J £i -r.* ti Pi»jn iVtfc'fioi&'jcr 

Ehou aru cinvndy na mk- .inramcifl, he ilnck-ruix ■ 1 1 kc-. i a r| c rl Uy pron un . kc 
|nrtn*ii>. end dr'iMiv ib lUCMUaeiV aid kt> iflm trxKhhAtii. HSP?.!, mid 

>. IK H .'.-ri-ralh -jfa^’-n leeirrnj ptn unm p:/--. iLr- ki ■Ii-iiI:^ aeea ah?J a II he ctcrYjed 

■>■ ar-i-J. |4 Bi rklu.iriiih ir lil'ilhif Jkb K^fCihitiliTf U> file n.'LHibf'kik^s >>r>ti.l- 
■kea. Sach a n^|iireneri h nchided n hcih II H. lift' saI II I-!. 1 1 K*- l^ia.-'.realh, ih. hll-. 
m|airc d v: d >„k'-*j*e Il> |4ai: nhkiaiin a Jcri pram ■ ■ F ■ I r.- |4aai «.i > k\ - s X> Ik |i>,>> ilctI die 
n^socil r frf i% it fan 1 f 1 J a r e.Xi"gi 1 rw ■. xt ui ua, aiti iha. ki'rim aitu servic-e prrwirkr rr 
inmnkri-. H.R. 31 1$ ibii iLifji*e- lit c.>^lksl Jik4ioiarri" cciUbi vn allkts ul" aiKsul. 

A S P.? b jpJ CIKR --- 1 1 a 1 1 j I h be I rr, ■_■ llai j-ij, J i m.H * '■- l i ■ I'-^aiird-cH' ri » p.v 1 1 ■ ■ ■ h J c 1 fen l.v J 
phn Kjlucm nuu he prrn hkM n a. anhiTi ntnirr, i^pdhva ii I 1 y.--*j pL#i 4i n. a r e \ are 
' J-." -i !. t.-> J Tlnr aic ^caciallj '.-am irnaia ikJb.xLa lui -Jclii-."np i:lr'.-ik-il p _n >3a«-iec»— 
'fi.iarfltri” aari -"uiijrirj-ii ” 
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■ Bimini rni> iScu srv rraimnly ii Ik ban ufi-slbn^ i rr. -:-J rocrJ ■ umJ px.-Ljai 

ihdr#Pi prtipriwrp *i« furww# ■j-iifc **rordm.T?hg. (^ii<injniM^««d nhtr 

rLincracri rlja mm. Thrv i*.p tall; sec Iujjc lircih-aJ >m ixi Liunjau-. like 

n-- ri .> j' Hirir. iM ir»wrcr». 

■ L rhjsEJcd pin idcra art” r-niraiik n 4 k hu^rmw it: fw.idr^; n.iimrxra plar 

o piw fcM if-J wn-lcti- aid #fffor Hth rfn kvi Bfcnj. irfUi i mail -jr 

ini/p-xiicra. ■julliln^-J imc-incri -jptiro. iihai nrtxn-d ai a ■ :ai "ipca 

iKh iihiint" fl/:P. rrr vrini-i-ar iii-iiK .Mili-ijjh •*« ■«v vent mburitltf 

frc.iKTi. ihar bM ira|vniv N then .e-s inalkT luanfiai ihr ui e«|jc tuak 

i'if itiHr >*rtrl >ixJrldi-> rttflU 

Vl|-. Jf Ji ihc> uw: va> 'JilTciui fcuhiltfv irM>, h*li NjilIcC aid uV.-iidkil puvlidn 

■Jr ln-ss ilv %vrw t ni ■ 1 1 pLei ‘■xr.ruti m plan qaa-nacn .ail -urih.-p.ai:- 

llijrlk-il raid 'JFhifld^d pnn din, baiwmvr, dniclkitx ikir fee*. n Jillinra a. iy ■. la 
tii cial. ■ tu pJ k-*J pn^ndtf • I cl I - it- fee- fini pkai h:--l1i- In lie luk uf u iniLiJ IlifJ. fir 
uc-anpia. iI-ji i*.iuH he in ihs Imn nf ihc Operas ran" iww* ijanv ih« -am/iLi- 
an EMjiK.il’: LfAum ihr-:r fcy |vi<iurarl>- ic-fiKiit; IIkit ii 1= uf ■ v > j ? r fir lihc • cji. In lie 
gf qn Ji-jr.n-.-J .rarpjiay, ihg tn ihc I ram rrf i prnrrap|r I'm IMUffJ 

4*ah4 kUl p an im--cI- irfcnvd In ir [is iiJiax; liri hi ~v up Iss " In ciL‘Ki ism. fera 
cnlkOt.il by hnrtrd ftnih.lfi* an; |iwrwl|ji iJw ffi rt iifrt ppiiwi p.#n,;i(-jra-i- mmm 
lkcdn>„’ lie rljE ^fjihi o ad sa; irp ■ fee inemn dmily k- tn acmlcc pm = dw. 

hndM piTMd^ * Ji pfHm i ly- r JlB w 4 h pbr> ^wf is- Iw-ng ,l *w“ 

,n: j-JmriMr.inn I fcerr b -saimily IrftJc tJ nv-Ji-i.li-iLire-llhi-1 I ."■■-• i<Jkt p ui apurnra -ar 

pin pinif-P’/FH- sre itereUy his rtf nr #iMfci p^r tm repail hpj can 

for icrmitcrpi ej.: aril nknicibihin ui bee :jeiuI rvpe-rl ^Kum S^-LPJ|- fikil v ila 4 k 

Ck-p-rPTKm ^rLiter. rn KiMllTt. iwJsIpir* -komms «¥ Wrg chnvid ftrfttw 'Rw - 

rLu ■xrrxxi m the Irani nfinix-alcKil kca jmoaoJ : 4 . 9 .i ii-i dher axenmb. 

i.nimJkal p r r-v: i Lt--„ bf t-unrav. .jnasralh ■/; 1 1 art i fee-% Ira the -jtt ik.xi ir mu 

ff-dr^K- iharlit rr>>n \fr: gm- 1 - pJpic in pkrTi !p‘-«mk^ii «*pip?ps arrJ Srp j 

•Jireci clnr>: m ibc :bi .nl :r f^ar. qiawcr. tlcpccjfc :n>i iii 4 k -j iltiucirb- -:l ns pLai 

l.-.-j' imCh Lai'S tr. A J-iiNHJ ii I oflhc- c'|Kir-< IIIkH- fn ik iM-riirftift! ■f^l^r. 

nefejick a -oarapiTKai dr n l-:-."-_'.i n a a a r. asirirn-xrmai Mn.x aa arJuBiicEl pnn iSti. 

W xi 4 IWUMn. «XipiTi> . ih (Kf^rifify rn. udlirtfait rnJ ftlimhliilufe. »If.- IftC^IlKil 
-.-iirir-ain 'Ail I lyfixillv piv at a p-tm-sri rl ifee iicpeiw: r.ain kvtK mhndl&J in-'i «k’ ui 
•.•jii|".ioak- 1 1 ah i I'n |ki F.-aimv ml’ 1 IftYivd. Tim x. -.v-inMi';, kir^a i ■) Uv irMtr-liV id 
ki itil' sianif l>quiJiif rai ik ■ 1 1 -±k pvji ml ite vilirfp^ iil'che pi an aprur m 
r-ah -JiiCtllj S/i icli'.^K-il i'aji w» itc-. Jk* amajil "f ra/' sriK - dun ip nap ukciJ In cfSel 
hhc u-eaid rahuT*Ai%s he r t a r^vi I ■ I rtvi I y k- #k pLm jr.l iir.iLn -^bn-jir kr rr .vnE^vina. 
xid >Ji?iriMniim Eeifst lie jiJ>je JelI ji"« i-Jci iujII) nitiin naenxllarhi fimi an 
nf i virB ir rrarjvnii tin pi >in ra h i fair (La all porn -j n ■ ril hri ih pnii Klrr Na an -m a 
^ei rlai ba-ibl. lie a i d ■ j r i Ic iJ (wu'-kci nisi nr^M'j u icuumHc iK-Jioai uuuly ks-r-J or- 
|ki I.B ailr.-piiai ike rvn putg Jii-ng r n.i inn in f.vS pin tar wflMl II f*W> kM> 

mixi. 


1 A ililal hi ■ ■ 'i | aVn|'n. I ■ ■ |'ai i ■>- i*t‘. ib Lit ild iU ■■ jml ■■ tfitijbnpi I'iba.ibaJTi ■■ hab-i 

tr r- > r. a ndl n pifnrti cmj Ilk, Rake IZb-l ko> 

' Asitu aiAnl pllin I hr. r.il tv ri|ij| B nl m i art' ■ I1L1 ■ I ailbr ir.rir.ia (ai-^Wi In 


3 
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CQfnpJ*l* 4iWi*iirrti J5i|ppta*4uw r* (UK#****? fn iOmlwmAnw 

A Liitnl filial ulrrimrinjii r-. ihc Hsiiur. Ike Ikjtartncri r+’l ab-ir-Jhi ii.| net in [run»-Eil 
Fund 5 MO icpjlmirjih. M HlIi » .« d i pi 'hudLs 4 ssi • k.c pud dcia 'fend leiIjit Tex 

AKfrnBi rfliiBiwv*!!? in iiflupriMiri^cKkni ww 5p#rt1kBfly. 

ii Sis rnvtwhl 2 Lift Furr* S^K>, paymmip pc-ccikod hy invite jro vi i L t-. Inin riir“ panici 
irsi.ii lip 114^1 rid fii'ii I'Ll 1 ihKt) “iu ? d ncud >J be slhdid-ftL Ed. fin os j fi pi t. uli-.-ijbk- 
ipiw -Mwtbs p*v«wpj? rw»«fld ly p p?ny Mtnnrtrtw n F* 1 frf ■twpjfc.wfiqi 

jcii aihnaii-Jraliiri in Linrxrlirfi Wiilh nc plan rrciiil 1 r.vd ui he d brined vti Ih; lien, 
fowif. Ik hydilltfi »rtiM asertfl bunded pKitfdUH- fh&H lib ilfcta/UK' l&TJ'uiteil. 
h ah ilv n^-iJi -vir^ itw N11.J. .I praAnrfci? u wilj na 9 u*W rr^np.mNf riwrTtfJ 

rrsnrjc ■li.mp- prrrKEli Iii Ihr al'lilialod cal in or ii vi ■ ►_■ n rrusiiiji.il j:vv«Jfcrr[rn.oi :n_ 
jju'ili > 1 1 i I p.'-f'i *r*lit* ' 

I :■ sJj h l"v ihrir IlUVi- iifK->.'-J Ii i no ;j i Jth rbr. I i 1 r t. - l r ►.-■ nul J:Kmirr tail Jk £aa 
, Nafy.-J Fdf Kt-tifilbrepllt jdrelra£U JlpJft IPd idlkil £lJI -GCffkgJ- art ‘FMWMbV." W^ii ffig. 
1 ■.iini'oruvi m lien dnr^i h} dlvr nmh hinll^l »id irinnjLd Inawjufm 

iikohj-jjrr Rqiuuiiali h.lv- ctn kniLtii -. -.t-u- iii:iiiJI:d pmiiikn p«II lad jj u lK • ksi I ml 

uiJyjfc by pl*i rkliAiin^ ih Ires 44 1 03 [*n fi.*,. Fer liuupah. * » n be Mnuuly 

mpu-.sftk ibr pi an IiiKi.-li-i.--. K-'-iEirnTarK- Ihr inf cipir i.i- plia mtti iocs prnufki! ihr-.'j^jfc 
j bndlcd xru^ciKEJ. vsln.il. m mid oilie. ur I'Jiii prcwild r- hmv in mu ci&l. 

UlllfrVl k\' drMlCtiirci .j t; iiasJ^lI |iii p|ji li.‘i». ,T o m mAc m 'YflpkS Id IfiikV" 

.-.n r^LiM-jn oi Ices eur Lanius p m KMm ■ 1 II z TlV I In. canfuma pnm den 

ft brfritckifc. 1 rfftfrs *>r fculai? p=«i str-KM v-ill abf' ilkin pbi rULmiadc^ w «valwK 

n ieifcer all iIk- v^rkiu pLn on 1 are unity ieeceiI I hr I'ec JLWLsiud ly a hnrlcil 
pfUsidci is akni U« a "n'A f . '.o" np.ua jI ■ ie'*LijibiH_ Tlcir b mlj unr fir Uk |'.p.i.jjr 

3"J mu^ly iw *fij: « Nsh hpIch *p.' lr<!L<M. ary -^|jv£iik'p 

etlhr emIx 1'ir [iLn ■m ut, Ins m:-fiiruizakxi rlar litiK'Erf ■, >ikii a« -jtcJ I HjaiEcm*. 
iWiM5i. nuj- id jpivvEir Ike Titl 'Jul I Fa.' tuadnl isjL'kjjE uc I ■ ik-v --tiv kv> l&ty limy ipj I 
rt.ni.iri<i:ii v«.i ^.rri-r^. iKy n--py !>.■ p-T.ii^rorur-V-’i'iriti-: 'iHjrKlIi#' 
arrui.JEncri. Wifi dir-, ialnmaiicn. plan l"nbK:Erm>. m: hr ia iic prthaia u i|Lnlkm Ike 
leMUUy aid L1"4 of KliBK-4f ikfcUfVlttk ^aiflidly k-j-Jir^ Id liAfc^,' tidfc- I.- lie ?|jr Jnl 
puildpiiiB, 

P’ji f pJci.i aiiiiv th*: Jdtd I bsvi.Ji^n df JbCS- fn va wia HtTrk 'SAiH lk-y sii) 

OCI fTWHIDT Ih? r — I B bl^ Pu ffea ^ ’ pin flnnvi .niwi k larrca^w r-nr 
narnph^ j-m.uk- a :br ■■ rJi :c- ; altriJ aJ S I mllhin hwiiu unis Hy ;i haiaiixil par^-dcT 
fis ill "dl lri" -xv L«f IJ? bi^b jX'ilB- it SI 2.500. [1 ih"na|ji yli^lh i-'lli.- lmiV-ii ;- ifd 
b swpu ip- ii* - »wrtTi bdMP & w^i^. pi«i macm w %2 "ilUw. rfi? fiw u-njy b« 
S-UJKJI Hosmrr. aJIpjcJ may m* rn cih k dlim-aiim ul Vz~i Ip senir-n. -ua .i> 

lEiniJk^i' hi j id idrii firMrajii'fL lit Han flduc n> wdl ire be- Ii -a pH be* % ink « h ik- 
li-i" las liiLhkal i-ioa tiraK'h iIe in el pf^rnr kv-. has ron mf-s. .-wmalk He ojtv 


1 f‘-P7 LhH. -.li ihf 3P-.il *>*r Tf ■ W p r* arid hHlW. rmrfr'hc iPf j inrcp .. 

Kill wm pi j--L# -B.1-.I.I f prrp. tLr% k. Jrj,hrw cifniAl fr.-. k. ..ui ilia Lali-i a.i y B ria:-jr i b s 
a|%ifid ini tv 'ihc- u JI fcovinparabk la lb/ Jkr.f-j-ar.-i mfarol n tm f-m JMC'v bc-r. Era i.-lJ 


■! 
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iTucki-m: ii|\.inllkra -il nfcxc-l n jbp-srilLii. h. ihc-iiii nr! hr pmcnxii Ihal pLn 
MMiirie- ir-d ptfndptni?. fink . I irly iV-^ ^ biskmMk mqpin udmiiid 
nhcrcri -oa-ndicti h inJcrxii - . aril Lkrii r-t-ierJial irrpu.1. .\ rm-Jk-j pixriikT will luiruv 

treltf »*dl n rM*:V-v-iJ *>!tkl phn *111 '.‘Ny rt«ui prop rtco} Iftraruera!. i£ opirattl w 

■arc rt ill ir.YHtvtcak |tui i-icd by ishtT hrm-acd virr. in ujnpihti. aru ii 'b: me r 

<3M« <• ii fl ff+MI ill dw lrt-5 

liunplffg hi IlI^C r^X« UdR iTOH d&lftt f I ji fev s d'KkwJW HikH * J| tift# grt-ail*. i-iK- refE 
m:ih ar a tire rack o-jripem.v.: -9J9| lc| phii mukcpbi.r. I JikanrcEl inraparcrfY mpKiiaU 

tin ifll> w mbtiidtaJ ruiv.ifp.irs in/ »rt*d them ipptfr if* fc*v« U 0 kv fw ewi 
ft-aqp the i Mai n the [ian nay ia lav: hr -cinlar. m peihap cyhs va,v :-HinLi:l- . & 

jro* ifef due hu ilw iWlfrj m tdfcrteih rf«flrteia> n* wrn™ *iJ n«-eMiriCffi! ikrijgtf 
t-y ur-abicd u>i‘£inuii iruiiy^ vil fcaw ai crca mai.-i .■!■ anaae rurldiif n-. 
fi-V'^Vaj n- rJIf-CTP*. t-^RLErf! Up; li*I v \ tfi UrangtKftl 0 Till HI ill* frffMfcttfr 
mciiiun Ail! appeal 1 1 hv lrw.cr £ua Sir: rd an amn^iKii LiEiipnuJ ■ 1 1 pnruiih 

in4tp«ftk«l tfl WIOM Ml, GM Ituhitcx- p|jl ipulwft *ifll k*» Kipttllk-flJkfi bil h ifeft 

uncEf'-iibjc m IIvk inapcrxcpii-r-na ji lv dm-zji-jav N^ii ■nh Jkea ihs Ilti-s ih pit«.-ir.jl kr 
Vrtffld u l 1 1 i'i i I i ■ c iii i> 'jLip.v if Ik MlVCtfftn hlcf -furklflfcv. CVCfi U4«Ve. il kb- tp 
Ik - pK-ifilrv i ha unaJI buo^i pin gpri^im mi laur ar of^uranjy h--canmc n p an ihai 
Aril IjcKY M-t C ij r ; ■ v-tffcnT i ■.~f i i c i> c 1 1 phlfafQ Trbtdt. 

Tk fcifilkd prtiAidcfi ■■! ■ I ■ l d I !.• hi iv irlbjrtl 111- 1 jfilh-ii >rl ftrdbthndii 

NqiiKiKm hy -jan i e nai n Aiiikl h* ■■ ■ i u _ -:pc r a rrs. - in hrwak iLiati ilv irurrai ;r iIIiIlrl- 
pii-! fi / J itfV j . v . Up.-. i ilbc i Hjjjrii I I'm! uri-i -HP.il lrcjhdi»ii H-nJd tv irih-ieidy 

xufiaii pjkc .m nhjrral i.yki .■ anr-rt- ,r-; rnerdy irr hRi^air^ ml iiTNnmp 
FLi|kK"*. Tip.- hridlnt pn>i pJ : r- alwi nyic diufi no mill "F !jc?a nrti ■ xniLC 

;nvi hk: .nJ ai .■-* 1 1 j a i r ^imLiI h iva.-il-. irpori ir i.-- dii pbn " • Ij r l 

■YM'I'A .ii : I I kH rr-i^Knlalhi di-j^w -a rti itv [-■■-iihir .-l ifer hmikii pmirkr-. -At 
‘tcikvc il 'A p-.-v-i H c willi any lillJr-Mri Ip ic-.Hiv in ■IkKjS'm HK^iF>ii' -yv hi pun ik- ■ 
hflLiiC dRTATi id hcea Yir jLn -<rn. si^;i Vi «• d i m k< in ran 1 ■! fail huaiw hr* -JK'i a 
-ui|-ilicL hnU-M ■ viT pill k-.-- j-.idil hr pcKild .< ■ phai ‘-‘-l- mjCt 11 jI il b 

thf pK-iirvi nf ih hmdlwJ pnr.hkin. ir ji iiihnrlri pfWPdf n VMjrirm -hiali 
JhiiLK au.li ■ brnbdunu uf bh jhnp prill I Ini jLkuiii,ii i ipd I pJiJ v hi: liny ahvikl 

■.'Wifi J *h k 4»4 wdwr. iftipnjlftl pnwii^n. ia-v-.-.^ rvfcp«h:- m Ph 

v-nrahr- bibb. imI in u prr |-Ihi- tub. sllIi ar jI?*-.-.pjmi will hr mrruiry anJ v-c bchr^c 
.-.il hM niATOlr!)- Ktriffil Hlw-rl J ill. I II KYI llf iIlk Ilf h-r.lL.,.l pxurVrt. pll 

IraarLial iiDlrurms. •u.jicb' I k j I uahn-ilz-i pnmriici^. TKMdy haul, hr-irn-ct bcrrqiamJ 
V da-^lh?ihJ^[ rthF Ihy ip|wn?rT^ WC- la. apN.- ,y\ -|.ar^ r jr.L'Rr..rr.dly. W(- hlh^'-P <lw 
pahun ul'dic hjidlrd pnis idcib n an ilkni;l in (.1.1 j Lisiaeliivr ad^adrsifc: lhnji.ii I j ■« 

P^ihiini S irfih pii. ihc>* awl m tw iNi w 1*11 pirn i|»n«rK mi ihoy cm 

irl^.TiKTil pbn bct -1 i e-r« l'ir Lhxr u bih niriai-JkJ pun ikr> ji: -ojliiciI I .-- -J i ^.i i ■ - = die: fm 
FC< tfcfrrtTBtftfYksH. 


1 K.1 le«rTfii rl Wan fv-J-r^a rc bdnll al rv bnnoi *. rar-a 0 Iqime bam Pk f KF^A 

r *-- <1 rtB—i y (a-^-Kl-X. IJr-.— J HjF^f pf^hJpflp hh k.^^l ? 1 I, 

spry 

a Aj dn.j|.. im lh r hrr J u,f*w l^mrJiTfLm mvj*. n ,mr pmJJr Jka.rii.ai ■rlii' 
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IhKckracr mj.iirrnraU Hri-wi d ifyily iniknrJy k- jL K,nkv iim Ifcufe fcl.fi. ■: 7 K : - aril 
H H. 1 IK5 do rim. ir.J md CIK.R uranfjii enmnef ih* Wjjn A M*m> Constae* 

a i ltj?. aril ■fyr'jvc Iqa r-1 aim di_r: ale affil li dr-cl.-vnc n^urrrrEnlh ixi i k-n rd v. I a: 

Vi'jj. 5 * Mara- Nil si-iijkl rcjilre a bi>.Tafed.«y t *1 1 et> Nil ■j-III pltfi fehclsln w 

IN.’ rcauiiab-lcEcr- cl !-■.■■. by lhh«.l- hm In r-lhnr jt*!' tam ljkI will aliu silnw 
rklwlirte* w dfkTnfw wtmtar ct naH mp-k^ ire- ■tried to [■.h.-m*IK **tr> 

InPiwT tin 

li la du winh* -:l i.mc due hnxlxx *tyi.t prm Kim lie p-rm dc a bnLIjna uf I.'-.-- I'w 
■-iiWui'Pbi *eiM£ts- 1£> fat* hfger plan cltefH- tlierai *.lw hi *t itw t power h> 

j-A lir Ihi daaikd -.-■a -a nl'rnrenm Lob -afiai-iixjik'il snail ha-a m n wiLbruc a _■■.■ -a in 
tir- Mr<<'Mt^im y-lll rw: a ff *>.■•. -die die wnrikii of iraeiwi utd uin lx- steered iw-iii “pri , > 

Ike" IT. !.■_■■. itai itK-.ikk a-a n. i c ii-. ifcai ilk.-- my mi rurd iis pay Irr I hile-rm aril 

•.vHbwfi ■Jr-*.l„Aais. rcpfdteu arh#* pkdi scMet* ire dtltaHd, li raee^wiy ii> cfMic j 

krvcl pJaym^ odd aril atclTicuii i r j ri-.-.- ji bfc . nhirrai.:!- kaal na in mrc tranpci I:.-, 
teieniiii. Ndfi i’Jbi'' Ejp*f*Hl jfJ I r*iflk |«-jiK 

Sc^yukJud Ptmn r iiiucirfn-' iliihL'.k'hb.VH RHyuii’ViTMirria, 

PifiLipiNa iiV WtaK iKt.-iJciJ <M He pkli p dii.ij« ■ 'a ifce ir.«r 1 1 jl i I ^ did In*-; 

hi imLt^ ihkir rrnrarirai wui h. i-.ee m itc plan 'Jur hu luai klhi-j.ii hr ihrm 1 1c 
rrlii.ii Mil 1 1 -«. i » i p." Of |u'iLipaNs will k mw'b- iirfvalci - irftri duj|ed nc ariM-ey-niK 
aiah I iai ii u Ky ibt didraire m-ir - ji pan i:ikfc_‘ wx-i a in zmidK i iiT.-nara 

■Y Ice digram bill ibr-uil n ■) ir; an araual il ■ivli-ar.i tan vciykx rnn kkn rri all vvi 
jiJ -.-•JiJliLl-r id"iBlcic*J, ipmuCnbi. 4n|> L'« pidih P an liiij-MTi >1 SipjU ik-I Ik 

.iliMicri Iriaia inai a ■-■inrai i wnb j unire prr- - . iLt iaiL'-x ihn -xn lv pyn iJrr rnr. hk-. a 
M^lcr iinai fiUJcMcil 'J-/ ilif'iii; Tit' » II k: iaxThiiiiq K i>iii.n fir Uit |4ii . ii 
djsan~pam nl i3£h ui i.v nc iiuJ ciM Irr p an -jFi k.v- -rui kL'xl »inl r i hr &irinn. aril a 
rri-iiuyk' <1 I.-l jIp'B *al' fee liXd mjk! a!a I' alaVk- In I lie >ipnf : -Liidx-a>. , pjiirk vf |4an 
^£TWQB In arjl nm ii . ■ k 1 1 - ^acnial ■ ■nlla.is nl rra n ni. rb*;lcHMm sirai il nadc hi 
Ik mini Ibc vnailJKlaijd Minr pun kki he piyiiRib r ai ur rv.n *i n pjj n:rl ■ Irvn 
.iHiloarc ir iNnl-f-ani.'*. ii Liiar« i ii. n & ah piiou rr ii'.i inh- ii-. pm il:J hi ihd [Jan la 
clin nutA. lie nln of dhckfiin' v-cdil hr lie ■■ai»c rvyaidcv- uf nhclm >k- kti ko jcc 
; pnv a hkhj ■ i r .i 1 bini'Jrn"-rT 'arJiirif rri" tais - 

Td JKOta^lHb liio ii j r..«*r«Jil:- nflrn.r nf.mrm n.l rtvf ihr .j^lrairi «k|iar.^T>:rr-i 
Tim dc a n-r-rr hnrqifillnJ kxpkx: p^hidbr lex ilinktair dial vil hni. ikiwii lit- lrr« iW all 
-K-fvcei in-Vr |kf tillif. aij r.inprr- 1 !ii-. 

Ih l>Tr wap-«;n ^lvii|£n«M L's|Xr»frS 

j! i .'-.airirihj-jj'ir aril KnidLcrpr^ h r-r -. :ik1 

ill c™ iflnd ^it« V*t r - 

AM r,v-. .■ i j i|_., « i id IPI fl) plir*< cmi be ili>r-»:-d if. cw r/ - ikw erfnp.jiKDi-?. ihJ u-njVi 

:«ju) 4 ^cm. Ihal ury faiihcr t-rrxLiJ- a n h wiuU be unrccr-aan If kin I ld i ■ p k- xLxi fdaciaaic-. 

Tle?e- LKrrf.ii in »odi5 k .JKlr^J yp*f itrc-erjiw-tfirtei- N<od "■ tft. r r Aft 

culinicd Mh I'cn m im-olneiLk. k-.r- .■■n klal pirn nc-cli aril Icrh pnl Lim-ilv bi' lie pLn 

i>i»y‘r tk'e sl'j'i sapf-.n a n«nny.-mc-m iNi «4>>v k - 1 ....ai|irh.-,-i" ish-i^a mihihii 
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dnck'-tsiy :ii; Millie t. u 1 1 : i .!-i ibwr. Tu iksihiRisirr ipji a huifibllnl diietam lien Lai 

iv kW#vmL»o iractaJ io iWr. iKdfwn} -s r-joyk 1 fw fte Camrinw it- "Lkh 

u hj Lintukr 

ASK 4 A sjki i. IkK 'Aiil -iiMuhi '-Lirx'-n k^inlaiita riix ircIciLt 'I k - - c ru^urrd eiw.imivv. 

equity ippkiNo >:• dl pla -nerved j»ro*id*fk itfijrtSda-or ft*i< bie.’fira >rjtijnc He.. 

'A htihbT hn:l:: -.--t criuriLcijl The rs^iinnrciA laai Kmcc p;ro ikr- ii-Aln-s k-.-r jr. j 

ualtorm btah Ml omix a Ml Hiyirtf 1<4d !■ ■« er-Miwio ompL'Hlif PiaffetHiM Thu 

ViiubJ lu piud ecvi. I it ft an panic ipicJs' naimrm iaki ucuru .olir-n renJs :nd .araln 

Mead lor Stofilbla and UndnrHii^jadk- DisGtoHina bo Plan Pnr1lGipi*flB 

^hwviw 

Vw liL<l ordfKJ PI ttw ipJfrPUIOl 1A\J *4 K *mt> pUi fdm-.'fuaiv fl|tm«TOtf»*pAh 
■ Icai (IlJ ■ ceded hi- Han ficftn/sinn I" an fcaticiparls iknJ lI=j; .a i-J -.7J ci H : tc irfiinulua 

oi »tw in^urwii iIwkxko.jIWiV Y?- tw*\ iIyoi^i 'fair *nnio ph* and oiler F*nwn- iMi 
'A ill alS.xl ber uciunl hjjji.x. la parfioiLr, partn-raiil* u hi> idf-dboc: Ihcn 4Uh t> 
■rrAiifimriP mw iw ,M?v kj-iwa ir.j mfcmnd ilw Hv-sram pci-r^TwriLX- i*d ltd 

iiifjnulkiE.ekarpxiJ ilmlk- ki iJo 44 JI |Ll ac cr-uie n uricT ki DiMkiir Ike m ctiimia 

olTerad hv ik fba Jri -Jisak 1 p tetter iky non io t*w: Ip |?*n inMKBcns. 

TYk 1 d ^kHJJV ar»rO«tUlCN fed InfUTMllM n r^nk-jb'lr 4Tf>:>ni«l IW-Wi/ fl" lid 

-i.'r;iicari nfucc ifccK lets Itn ■_■ in Jk attipi.s~r 1 1 1 the pamcicaci a rtiiitircni avui.i-i ii 

pie'll. Ia.wfnn mAnganan Gael i>li-ch em hi hide feumnani >f->.irk *Tisr fira. 

ruicaipiuc i*c •. aril rcikn^FJin dxv?cU ihi-iiui-.: I hr Hupa ri pi a I !_■■.■■. chirpnl ir> 4li|{k i 
poeikllMira' KSfriTU Uri itefidiX-bffKl tijplltafll llt|W1 014 |We I p*fP.’i WCelTPL-ffl 
accirily. '* I cr e a n f-l c , rrvci a ^>cirpenHi n puuciprJ pavic^ mly II i"i pei > ix: ai plan 
ewix-i «HI rid tt jdrfihrril :!■% In reii^iidii pkri Iachto vm (Mnic^iii n a -dmlhi 
pfcai hk^jji.j IJ^iCi pjmk.iprn H 3r ' £ i fv.ii>t ■ jvt '/vV t lS I 1 KA ind IK.H yjiiac.ly upfin 
4 ictTJS'.ifp.nl I I'd I pin JpHfcUMl Ax pLii il 0 iriiT. iiil n_-.jji|y 

iiacfncniaHc k-nrai. all ilk' irlii-na: iii .An nS-^uik-.^m AiJLik ir- nate .n mkimcd 
i.la.ip.'.' iidiirj; Ur InVe-SUKdl M 4 lri> OfTdldri M UmIi 

1\ktk iie damirfy fa.* uiiknn nidi ni toil Ifrs iiilunvdlpjn r-dixlo>ri b pkn jXarl all 
hi 4 k STirarj^ in kk fraMckn A-. racd la £ A\ I E-epm L*T -i fi , ih a ■ n laiti pan Ju ji 
U r UlI dll liHI'i A ruffim I i « i i"nJ d^chiuilt Uj> p'Ln ipmua*- aid ff.'TS tld4 ■■ailiie 
■ liulxjn n a inirnn xay. wtik-h ■ L k: ■. rn Irasc an eaci i iinran-jn ■ 1 1 nuantn r-pairn-. 
FuUkTiMid. Ur iui0u> lj>pn ufiiridrlrKEls nfkmJ ii 4 4 ■ ■ I • b i Han Ir iialiidl fank. 
amEiikH, i nlrrAi prsikiil ivpiiai.' aocrranu, lmI ■ i in e nuoi. ik i air dinactly 

ivHiljk-U l'j> K|mi cl c Fcikiii jil" Etiic meatKs-nBi ar: ifjI lihiHy k> Vi ■. c ti iVi I itti i il ■■ . k"-*j:: 
ra k' ■. . n >. 1 1 r i .■ uiti 

+ll|k| (iLai p.Y~. i: i para i — h *ay iiupiura- pcrorcily ffi mi Koo ra«.;r vi:<*. si Gpc ml 
CJipciH; in/iiptulgn iiauii hr 4] III. I unoIrKrl *j pH i-n d *j ■ I h A.' l^" I hr nfmiiliim llml & 
pw-vtjij I Tj Ilwr [Jm lirt KT> HV piiLi^cr TmfkT y nL |U tlfeaiKl ^ 

drLk«m nBllmilb ih i -iFir'Liil r>j:. ibeoaftiHy ml lImmI^ uf Ji-i.liniiL' J Lifulb 1 


L G 4 IHqui M-ll ahl i ZH 1 ahur; M^vci -,-vrTM bnf t£r. nemn I i'l ■ T> L L^jbhf 
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ojnpHIhp r± n 1 1 r- . if die icJiraalan i- suini u fJiei 1 1 u _■ upni |x*K i'f Icthi ljI 

hnfMBff. * H- «ll<<ii> <ij* w parecliwia !«f li ■? prided In in rfrtops ranw. 

tid a: -■iiLLiux- ct ike nl'rmuiiii ih iuh UliI a pamrirari ■.-.ciin ■ rak"-ianl il ui uunparc 

k K«nnMlJi fifemwim Tm «i Hltifttiif untnroerL i h-sl» (flftil* t\y drw-vaiiHe 
Tb-erel'ire. n-.ullirk-ni ie m _-ilh -.■■jrTpii.-jt.vl iiknral i-on vil .-Him mill in delayed r-r 
penMiHVily dt-fl.-pwd onrollmpi. Idy-bumm IxtiM ird Irraflmd illocuNDni 

Il is nil !'■' AgT H-iJLitfuMiv Jriu ^ink fi-pll ■ Ul dflllh- Ik*. M fifty «>' fKi lift'd, ind In 

n_a <i' za-xi dki n-z-i -am. And si m c nr b c I iK-d larlirfuil la rmn -i kd v in anph 1 ipun at 

lx bafe .«nj tafermfidHi ihu k or tlw dwa- ltd » rr«]*M iiwiiHfC 

-dc-rr-ar-ii -nr r i-j rw kj >inplv ifcclnc 'j! p.r-. xipJc n ilk- plan liu- ii n li- mil ikai 2 k 

j-imup inJ rofiwi t'flrifrmwifoi refuted to be- ie.Hu #ynk(W!K k *xfl 

:aln:vi w innihk ail dK irciiman-ic pam/naa i ■. nail bid ar- mr-rv it an iSl ni.--maii.--n 

txj iwd. To de o*ow iu rWd piiiiii pnk *uih li a powlwi of *iriel» > Jch.I-i-i£ k> 
rjriK'fiij.' ir me luunornuTE plan, m ilieiii: aihinr. ami pmaradly iJ'.irac aiircilion 

or K-tireflttffl MfW -huliol> 

Fitftiki. iImo il d w*t W my dlCkMft-. Aid EtliC-ttrt i> fitri I dlfa b<mt !>.* Ik- plan 
-anK-fini'. ibcnta/w-, tn ireir crata rd rine I mix nf nkHtnuic-n ihu will nc-i Ik idnam 
10 iiP.rJ pailkcvMI* vil kn^iaariy i.k- puimfarJa.' rib B Ip WittUHilffK 

nrinanoii ui icps wiiNn itri: -K'li c‘- p-lai*. I Ijh, apfiir-p-Ldi; i i qri in ul nun Ik cm- 
ofTPilric. Wft Hie nvull of iui£ali':i dbibwic ■■IrulJ he dp.- (jump " i oTuI Ok 
■ il.-niLdiiii ihc plan pmicpaai n&uk -iac rjn iT.fo I r- rcqun. r-ilvrAiu; 'j-.mJiI 
diitclirU'lj. li ifkieiauJ '.'.Mfe. icdiJLV piiUcipaNfa' r v'. - 1 '.i i p.i il mji hg> I l»r-e 

pnK-fini-. o i r- ri.iii in ulvc Ilxi her inm ike rurnicizv aril rr^iliTTaiia ri itr kn 

r- i j v-ih 'Jki iirvoIfKAI vk?irc* iplJ i4Im |>' j.nbii uujOiM fee- ihoiid ImSC lk 
.Li-jihk.' nghi in n;c|!ia«j .■Uiiaiial nl-'nraii -n — i: nbrnbl Ik rca.rfely a •. a i L i ~ I-.' in .■ Vi rh < u , 
ui i|»n [_> j 1 1 p.- 1 ■ 1 1 iLXf>rJ. Tli it n-ll kfe: lmic -.-I ri.->.: |uOi.i|uiP> Viliu Vv- 1‘icj, iced ncir 
- 1 r l i 1 1 ichiTnaibii 

S-i'^scs-it-a Pi 'an P-s/Titijhinr £h^ckis-urc- ftoquiV'tonc-^n 

T-a-^ii c parikTtru- u: :nfennolkii I key rcxii -Vs F 1 PA jndCifbli illmiiikiiJ Jij: p an 
'p.awrj p\u-i*- \*flm pink'fkfiK ifs viirc-llrwii j>J ^nnufilly ifccft#Mcr iir«‘4maPliMi 

obcu, sJrccI feet jk cifmci dikJ ai im-rUmccJ -jpiir-n> jtiLt i h j: i i 4 1 ■ I •[ k i piar. u n-- - ! 

^•HtercliJBfl-diA mM k* i£jipa ihdr-Kroini. TTiK pyai-Miid-.r 

be ji ul iu-icia'^iidar4.' >:rrrai deE ieeIuLi ■ irlf Lia llc^i biliry ui rmhk 1 '.aniu.-. m pci ul 

ftiurHil ft« » k- ilw. krued rtih rfe itme-M M uiifinm nits TN> Miifk-. uiHhii. 

■.-.r-.-lcll'« cal'kai Jiscir-airc mi air jI ar* pamrirana Ir- ruhe nr-rc iahraid Jr-ri-ir-ni 
'CEdiiJ ly 1 1 p.- i U1I lkT iiiCHPit-b ilk** li i dm 1 1 ID idrgJlj c.ifllpiDE ftt ‘■■j'p.'c> $x> -pkI 
ccpcuc^ c ta Tf-y-J iir-r.'kii imcdncrj -rpur-n jib ty rratirv ilk-rn a uaw iil dk- fvistsk 
oiler Teei- iky e-u ir -Jer^id ikJcyrdrfn- tx- tii At. 

Tv w iirlrdi iNi 'J'm.'i-'.-. ASPFA ppJ tIKR djo-tly >j|r 'M ■ injjgMiMil I 111 si 
cccnp 4 ar>' It'' nuic' « pnrn iiial ui p an pniciparni iiK-n ■ rniljih.u: jid a ■ randy 
tW+rtilW. I i'll At-ald piCA iJc i. kn4nip.1l urtfnS i1k\ 1 feci aril cikir^ iIhA lIi! 
pncrauily hn.- rkarjMl .i.' iai-a .1 [is,—. ■ ipean ■ p.viiara ihia. ;Ln-li:*.i:l leru anil- iriLirj.; - !■ 

iiclL-' rul i-jiJ fiseAiik- iMHicilcMi il CiitdlMcri -jiJ j: Ik bcpniiijp of Sk >'.u i 
■Jirinu-T. -rl jll ifcr i.--.--. Jir.ltil nj »■ :jihn -^kv - i. \c£K k.Viurd-h.r-j-r. Irr-. an I 
jjnwp.lim lib I- 1 Ikl will he r--.-y.-'J »+iiir-l dp_- UituiL lie pi ji fpJuLiaiy u-.iid 





n--n r i-. It fit* cnacnrti lIcJ tv: "or raciu' fiiiuuK ikjeantnl E. rale wsaithir (j dv.- 

[KCTfcfp«nB. hn phAI cbidta (he* HHfury I« 4 ra lend in m:«H liw. 4 w 

Unck-rjrc knn ia>c il""* I'niri He p-lias > c rvi c c amvtkx 

I nr Ifcri imiuice'i LMi-ittriui.u ■Vil'IVi 11: I UIL have itad i poi .1 am:i: iv rrsm 
l-flfldhfd W- f\b kHlIPMYrl tiVf VI Ix-lldi-d- WMM OJHili. In H C*W lid >fT(ik 5 r«V¥|W_ .]P 
Ur icIiiTuzin a fiin panmrari wn jkl i _■■;:■ J si 1 1 l J-.-.- imirraee diEENnb jhhhb. has ir Ikt 

plan li r! mbtai vklib tfw recvraMrtutau ASFTA ml CIKR pro* kkd w «hc DDL m 
July ill Jl ■!?. ir. leHpeMe In iheir rrqini mi aniwrraikn IliFI I r^ir-iiair lee jkI experae In 
•Jrtk'vjrM- In hdHlifcttl toi&vK rlira 

ASRPA an! CIKR jbi> ihciWWtpid" fa - "* kill c - ifh:l lW fiKr JiFtfTTttllrfi td iht 
ime-incra jlrm.EiVi .1 *n ifcji pin p-Tinpau «.ui emurkr ihc rek-i an ; me -jit era mam 
iiFjiii^Ik-u .jin 1 * ill Ik '.Tfc.,1 01 mh.Ii ifflotIHcHI. Ii« ■■ah- j Irtity irrfjfiWiS 

■la.' ikm a-. K Fi+hjIki ihc npuiriL ihcv have -j.lcEieJ rernn xprni'fi'La.: S 1 r »■ c die p:pii-£: 
fa: ni!Hj ■* m d |p>jmlV pwlktMih « pJi (kUltal iiFniibikii i>f air. |Hk>ilii fee. iFil 
l 1 r a U be Lltrae-i 11 iJv r ■n.-Mtn-, ihk - "al'ies-ibc-ban" m k-nraj 1 rr, dbai i! i I he Inn. .1 in gn r- j 
1 v*.lt ■ ins! icl fLiirl alfa Hxi 01 MhHi iMv.-lncrl iiHIUikd-. FlfOi i-Jily ilfrrllttwi m ilia 
■Tuiierwiiakl zodune ■-'* w ■< Mhl pisY.- .L' porueipam v.ii« .vL- .hi sr«l uadcraundaNe 
iiiFj iiralicii Ikil v-i»j kl dim Ur.-m in irate m nFniiH.il CincNitaki u F '.If. Ii iffVCalliril 
iipihiH, 'Aiihrar: rn’ijwhickriry ihan u-iii ini rrnei iL't.l Mm ihcy rki rui ru.vl 

Acc-ftnlngjy, ANITA and '. Ik I! 1 rrrrrri I iboa th; r iJlcr-itv-Lis" raw imiu he Imieil in 

UhL* pu^ livJ “i el 1 linn ijf mh.1i imMlfKil ii lriuJi>ir. Wu k'lichrvu.-li dnchmim ml 

pmii: fonmiun^ win ■Ai'll-kalar.-re jan uak'-iaraLihli.' imirruikia 11 iLv iL' m iho 
iiiicJiBcnlk lHt fn iFcir. iaIiIc “K'lpnp hj -jl. iihJcl; ::-Jii.e F.-i Me pkm 

p.naipjrn y.lki -jull I1L1 K pay I'nr ilvw ajklnim.il rkackiumH. 

CIO L Rt-aulainrir In-cucrtai 

ita Fo 4 lugn by bine iha I .n g„r. a-. Uudri u.-ia ir-ail ilk" I H II cmchid#^ iil 

Linzrlk ■.'ipiiiB 1 = c 1 ii 1 1 ■« > | j : im ikta Ice iii>«.le*airm)uinrcitk. Tine iirluln-^ 
in.likkj 1 1 1 iK-jrfk-mH^ |n-% 9 w|phi C oCtfW ?l» Kmh ??!■•. Ill ifPUkr-'e nhai 
Li'i-lilLlr- 'inHiiiHc" LUiipcr kJMn pjiifcT likriA JslU'j MJ!I behAcrn wlti kv |a>." iLns 

amj pLai Advclari^ ■■md Oi iitrt-pml rk+vULi.i*! r^Tilrirwn? indf r I RINA §-+M|.. i 
A SR?' A nid 1. I Kb: ^clknc iFeJ nliir Ike DOL eu^aie.r .*11 (kin inur i- a -.'J> iifv-ilaiJ 
-Mon- m Oj*fT<m- dpdsm 0 r. -i 1 1 1 1 ] t > im diniMir ps^grenxn?. n i? ufcin-awii dw nphi 
.ivJ n^-rpiKi I'iil*. Ike L'er^pc^i Ui irakr Ike Jetennutin a I v. - * I v.i iru?= xv cik-.'jr.iiv ia 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Jackson. 

STATEMENT OF HAROLD L. JACKSON, PRESIDENT AND CEO, 

BUFFALO SUPPLY, INC., LAFAYETTE, COLORADO, ON BE- 
HALF OF THE U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

Mr. JACKSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member, 
and Members of the Committee for this opportunity to appear be- 
fore you today to discuss the appropriateness of retirement plan 
fees. My name is Harold Jackson. I am President and CEO of Buf- 
falo Supply, a 25 employee, woman-owned small business, special- 
izing in the sale and distribution of medical equipment. We are lo- 
cated in Lafayette, Colorado. 

I am pleased to testify today on behalf of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce where I am a member of the Small Busi- 
ness Council. I am here to bring a small business perspective to the 
issues. Buffalo Supply has been in the medical equipment and sup- 
ply business since 1983. We implemented our 401(k) in 2005. The 
plan we have in place has a 1 year waiting period and covers full- 
time employees. The company puts in 3 percent of salary, whether 
or not the employee contributes, and for the past two years, we 
have included an additional 2 percent profit sharing contribution. 
Currently, 17 employees are enrolled in our plan and 15 of those 
make personal contributions. The company pays the administration 
fees for the plan and the participant pays the quarterly investment 
fees. 

Prior to the 401(k) plan, the company sponsored a simple IRA. 
Before upgrading to the 401(k), we spent a lot of time debating in- 
ternally the additional administrative burdens. Basically, we asked 
ourselves whether, it was worth the benefit to the employees that 
would be offset hassle. Fortunately, our majority owner has a Ph.D. 
in taxation and chair of the School of Business at the University 
of Colorado and had a lot of input on this subject. We determined 
that even though the administration would be a significant burden, 
it would be worth the benefit for the employees to be able to put 
additional savings away in a 401(k). 

Upon deciding to implement the 401(k), we did extensive re- 
search on our options with respect to service providers. We looked 
at different providers, researched various arrangements, including 
both bundled and unbundled packages. We concluded that separate 
pricing worked better for us because of the relatively small asset 
base in our plan. Once the assets in the plan grow, however, the 
bundling option becomes more attractive because of the pricing 
changes to accommodate the greater asset value. From my perspec- 
tive, this is much like me giving a large customer a better deal be- 
cause he is a large customer. 

Given our experience, I want to particularly stress the impor- 
tance of Congress not mandating one type of service arrangement 
over another. Although we currently use unbundled services, we 
anticipate growth in our company and growth in our plan and can 
envision a time when bundled services would be a better option for 
us. As we have made our decisions, we have been doing so looking 
at both bundled and unbundled arrangements. Our decision was 
based on the needs of our company at that point in time, and those 
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needs change. I would like for our company to be able to have as 
many choices as possible in order to find an arrangement that is 
a best fit. That will not happen if Congress mandates the choice 
for us. 

Finally, I would ask that Congress proceed cautiously in its deci- 
sion to implement additional notice requirements. We, of course, 
want our plan participants to have information that is helpful in 
making their investment decisions. However, notices that include 
unnecessary information and are overly burdensome in volume will 
only increase administrative burden and cost. Although the admin- 
istration of the notices would be handled by our service provider, 
we have been told that if Congress implements additional notice re- 
quirements, the cost of administering the plan will increase. An in- 
crease in cost that does not help participant investment seems con- 
trary to the goal of plan fee disclosure. 

As a participant of a small business plan, I appreciate the con- 
cerns and issues being addressed here today, and I hope you find 
my comments useful. I look forward to answering any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Jackson follows:] 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you for your testimony. 

Ms. KLAUSNER. 

STATEMENT OF ALLISON R. KLAUSNER, ASSISTANT GENERAL 

COUNSEL, BENEFITS, HONEYWELL INTERNATIONAL, INC., 

MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 

BENEFITS COUNCIL 

Ms. KLAUSNER. Thank you. Good afternoon, Chairman and 
Members of the Committee. My name is Allison Klausner, and I 
am Assistant General Counsel of Benefits in the New Jersey office 
of Honeywell International, Inc. We are a member of the American 
Benefits Council, on whose behalf I am testing today. 

I appreciate the opportunity to present testimony with respect to 
401(k) plan fees. Like you, Honeywell and the Council want a vol- 
untary, employer-based 401(k) system to successfully provide work- 
ers with a reasonable opportunity to save for retirement. A success- 
ful 401(k) system requires that the cost of operating the system not 
outweigh the benefits. This in turn requires plan sponsors and 
service providers and other fiduciaries to engage in meaningful dia- 
log. This will ensure, one, that plan sponsors implement services 
appropriate to maintain and operate plans; and, two, that the cost 
of such services is reasonable and appropriate. Finally, this dialog 
should enable plan sponsors to disclose to participants, appropriate 
information regarding the key elements of the plan, the services 
supporting the plan, and the cost of such services. 

At Honeywell, we have obtained the fee information from our 
401(k) service providers, and we are confident that the process en- 
ables us to provide our participants with a plan that successfully 
supports their retirement savings goals. We do believe, however, 
that the dialog between plan service providers and plan sponsors 
generally can be improved. 

There are three key points that I would like to note in my re- 
maining time: First, Honeywell, like the other members of the 
Council, does not support legislative or other mandates that would 
increase the cost born by participants and would deter employers 
from offering 401(k) plans. We strongly believe that the fee disclo- 
sure to 401(k) participants should supplement and complement fi- 
nancial education regarding the benefits of savings within the pa- 
rameters of a 401(k) plan. We encourage fee disclosure to be a part 
of financial education, as that coupling will ensure that plan par- 
ticipants consider fees together with other important investment 
considerations, such as diversification among asset classes, histor- 
ical investment performance, and risk and return factors. The fee 
disclosure should not leave participants to mistakenly believe that 
choosing the lowest cost investment vehicle will result in the great- 
est savings. 

The information disclosed to participants must not be too com- 
plicated, too burdensome or too costly. If the information provided 
is overly detailed, the information will not be useful. The fee disclo- 
sure to participants should be designed to encourage participants 
to consider fees when making all their 401(k) decisions, including 
participation, rates of contributions, loans, withdrawals, and in- 
vestments. The bottom line is that neither Congress nor the De- 
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partment of Labor should require 401(k) plans to operate in a sys- 
tem that places a disproportionate focus on plan fees. 

Second, plan sponsors know their employee population and know 
what plan designs and features are important to encourage employ- 
ees to maximize retirement savings within the employer’s 401(k) 
plan. Although plan features may be viewed as unnecessary bells 
and whistles, the decision to offer a robust 401(k) plan may be 
what is best for the employer’s population. Robust 401(k) plans re- 
quire services to support them and these services will add to the 
total fees paid to run the plans. But if the 401(k) plan features are 
stripped down, employees may not participate at all. Thus, a focus 
on minimizing fees alone, without consideration of the overall 
401(k) plan design, may result in fewer 401(k) plan participants 
and fewer retirement dollars saved. 

Third, plan sponsors, like Honeywell, diligently consider the ca- 
pabilities and qualities of vendors engaged to support our 401(k) 
plan. Not all 401(k) service providers could support our 401(k) 
plan, which has a significant amount of complexity due to Honey- 
well’s high volume of corporate acquisitions, mergers and 
divestitures. We cannot simply select a recordkeeper strictly on the 
basis of who bids the lowest fee. We need to engage a recordkeeper 
who can quickly and correctly implement necessary plan changes 
due in part to corporate activity. Honeywell must determine which 
vendors are capable of providing quality support for our 401(k) sys- 
tem and fees are only one component of that determination. 

In conclusion, Honeywell and the Council are pleased to support 
enhanced disclosure of plan fees, but undue focus on fees relative 
to other factors may simply result in additional cost being born by 
plan participants and fewer retirement savings in the employer- 
sponsored voluntary 401(k) system. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Klausner follows:] 
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i jm here today on bch-jJf nf the Amenc-in Ihmrfils Council Ithe ‘Council'l. The 
Count - 1 h-j public pvlicy erjiMii rat ini' reprererdiry; principally Fortune SB twnpnnies 
Ant) rther ornament ions thsl as-iist eropluyert of .ill jit*.* m prw idir<£ benefits to 
emplovtus Cvllertivrty. the Council's- mcrnlw' either spopsur dinmly w pnwiqJv 
service? h .3 retirement nnd hesllh phnuihat cover more tiwm 1(511 million Amurioins 
Herwywiell sen-vtu-wi Ihe Cnwn.ilhi lbifird nf TTirerti m .n-J *-ihvh pvjuieipateu ts'lh 
tlirltvlly m"l ElinH^li |ly Ci.=«tu" 3 irt piiblit polity disi.'vssh'in'. it ismlnii; lnnn*iis tews? 

■ iTiIrlHttiilp. 1 -■ 11 l -{ 1 1 ; : ill y . 


The C-nuncil very much appiraiutt the pppcfiuitfty to pivaem «*llfl«iny with 
ntsprcl to -lllirkl pi. 'in fees. We Applaud. Chairmen tomrrl j:aJ blanking MewiKi 
MctVry tor thc-jr Jeaderilusp iviin respect torellremrntplan Lulhx and fur hciJliw ihls 
hearing. I’Ve also ,■ .iri! to thank Ciirgruseenan XvJl tor nis bil! mi pf.ut lee dlxrknUA-. 
which in our vim' ivfkvu careful consideration of a ni. mber of impurtarw issues and 
makes an excellent contribution to the public policy dixiiHiun. 

With the decline nf the defined benefifl plan system, +01 l>.l planet hive tecume 
the primary retircmml planinr m: linns of ftmcTacwn?. Aocnrdenply. it n? mure 
iripvrtanl thin ever ibnl] cd us In lake a pj? no-prate rtepw In-cnsuci; lhat4l]J(kl plans 
provide ihcw Americans w-Nh retirement security Thew™l should he a -401(1.1 system 
that ftnutkins in a tT-’iiiKpnreTvl manner ttnd proviifes menninghil benefib at a fair pooe 
intmnjoFtoeu. ^t the “Mime time, rtw nil must hear in rrvintl thntumPBCwserv burdens 
■ nit) R«l impiT-vi! cm llu'W plnus will ntnLV lH-ir prvwth mill mlofS jmrHi.-ipnnlu' 

In-nrlil - tlnx-. inn krr nil* n; Ilu- i/r f [n: . i: ll i | . 1 1 - 

The l+ajm tier M Unrviy wnll jihJ nth* plan -|i ? rr.n> -.ni hduiply it to Bruoiimla^ 
brnrJlL, Im nnc imp In. iv- within Ihe pniltfif-h-jj, M fiUf 40Lfj£| plan disi^ris ,U well Ah 
the 1 L'.iii !L>.ii : .,ei jinl nUwr I..niuu.nn- r.i.iMno>il t.y llv tok-mal Ku enue Cock-. this 
eery slnt^lv ctfeoeti vc- help* us analyze very effectively 1 vi.vilr set of cimaplleactd 
Issues. Ihla, nf L'.iurrH.'.jnLladesLViijuallra whether 4L v l|kl fws chaijfed by taenw 
pr.,.'. i.lu-r-, are reasisnahle: delerminm^ whether the selveljon of service prev tdeir m 
appropnale: analyvny^ whether Ihe neUitKinship hi'lvrecn ihe Ires and Ihe mtvxx Ivins 
peovideJ is rea-s-nahlv. cj sine into jcviiioI any revenue sharme recei ved by ^mice- 
ptrca-'iderj in ratmndiimMlh the specific plan, and evalvutinp what mtormalicrvivill be 
moil useful to plan parfi^ipanij to ensure lhat they are ifele to make ihe best choices 
amiTr^it t’hrtse cd fe rrd by Ihe phn The lie sib le framvtvork lhat Iltl^A pnwtdE3 fur 
plan jporema In jtrurtnre their contractual arrangEBients is enlical in achiLn-'iny; our 
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iprfil ill mj u-iiiyii’!'. N-iii>IH- Iit I ' ■ I ■ n li ■ .punK Eli-. I" i- ■ell ■■ r lht> ini|5ir-,.inl tbiz.1 
Any i-tiIi.mii ri! i Mm l.ihiirr iri|uii-iT^HTiK lur iiiIli furr vz ill-. fchr ni| XiftAAl Aiir. lH 401 [L] 
pin*, - rni i mi zyiiiii 1 .i.Ii-.iii.iIl ueill#, In I ■ tiisTlhi il. 

V>( buppurt l nhAiK«C UlscItH-uirp And Kenerl ii;t Kegu i e ni-ntv 

With rvipett 1 u -401 (Jyl pfern foes. we hdievo thp| ihi’ Committee wim.iIiI K" 
pVnseri by wfvt the CtuMKil'ti member etfinpjnies ere eb'i'iK Ovr mrtrih«» - Imih vl-'» 

spLPisOni Min: MTV i I.-1 |.-»nn-Hlyfl - n* pj-rT In n\|.|,,i |dwiiv ^iilin i.uirs .in' !..hiim; e^t£hsive 
•■iLq^i In -iTriiin' lli.it Am I » ■ i ■ I ■■ ,ii i" fz i i'iiIlJ iv.iMHkrililr I it I Shi : | urii: • ■ ; ilh 


In a jim mi Mirem dixit- by Hc-wilt, 77\-nf AmptnyArpianipcftMiK-iuivityad 
welt tillur Vvty i v KWMwJiai llluily i>> undti Like i reel™ gI' fund ■Hpaiuot, menuo 
i-Iji lr<y.. i'ii'lI dliriouini iif plan foes ki parlli ipaniv. J.iki- many nlhot plan sponsor^ ai 
tldncyvi l'II, wc tu>v atked and wsU continue h* ask. Ivied quMlumc about plan moyIch, 
fe« char.ptd. and ndhte coenpupzdtion L-ai i'l'J it paid Id plan ss.yv :*■ providers^ The 
irdnrnutKin we are $et1ins*sgieins vis- Ihe- boob teemed tooanfjrm Ihat hiei ehuj^ed 1 
are appropriate and reaicoibk ur Id neprtKvlr effectively for leaner fare and tnoellent 
ron-in.*!. Likewise. IhisiJifocmadinr is helpipgn.H to provide m eon i p gd ill in formal i or bo 
inirplan parlieipapH 

Hi.Ttej’weir'ti 4(1 lfkj plnn is one tif the larger Hil Mb) jilnps wrih iwer 75vW0 
p'l+icipfrisrrrd "ImosfilObinhip inhiPeto Appicuimpiely W pwTWit ufPitr hcrive 

i"ii| '!• ivii |'i ^ Mil.il ■ mi is i-nriillisl in iinil -: ix-iriliiLtinp; tu Nip j-l.n finr p'.m pi rti: : -ilv 
■m- quill> j.|i-jj*-iJ wiLh nur 4JVHh) pi, in And ‘ill .in.- |-n mil id ilh Aufivvs. W L- jm fmxid-0-f 
L h - 1 iLirl 1 1 i | ; i ■ iiml iw iln- pi-.miL i'l 1 1 ■. I r_ 1 1 i'h - in vJiiiTi Wv 1'jii'j.ll r I mi lidiiL'iity 
ii.uiz.-h with wjqjcd in il>. plan livliidliq), eur duilu; In. cumila: iIul plan faen arid 
iqnnH:] illrei; Lly aivd indlneclly paid tourvfcs pem'IdeisannuaiiMile and 
approprlale. Ken^meU'^ plan fiduclarkh haw linpk-ninnted priKtaui> Inemine ikal. 
PTui iJlts' II!.-. and ^periies. are rnjMXuble and appriipnace rniulve In Indu&lry 
1'ini hmarki said relative It Iht' Ivpi-. c.i.tnl: iv. and quaJily ef servioe> provniedl. Clearly 
» a. large plan iponMsr. my com mend s anegtarivd secmnnhal loni'anii Ibat market. 
However, inpul bo the Corn ell nrfleels trial ip the small plan marijet heijjvlrnrd 
nivarepuH. i»f enijtmp fsdiKian Tejpon)ihliln»alre.idye;lK^iiy 5 small itmploLicrssht'p 
rTVJTrrffertivriy -imopg; service p-n.v.>Hi.'rsi 

Hi.TM.vvMr, M-f penl to strive to rnnhe the Tee il^tleetine syslein ^-fn bvUtr Wh-ji 

tun we do hj terEtpipliiJn ‘his KenP W.‘ ntH«| hi enStn* thus lid pill" f-kli* i.irii-h mid 

.m in 1 j"i iv. ii liTh eng/!|P' :■ llz ■ il jirrint i: i I 1 1 u i 1 M ill I-Tiri hjvl . TTv rv < p. rn i.-|i IT. L J. I rt 

with iiii'.ii ii|;l ill iLuli^m. bvtWHVii p.i:i lidui uciin. ■lull :z 1 r i I i | Tr i-il M r. it |s.lrili.ii|; 

Ibh- JilSi I hint i c'hi i e'lm' L i.i-1 ll LIT MTV Z.V | >kil ill. i - ittVt .1 v hi mu II V- ptan I'D hum 

luin -laii'd thlcd jiarUiH;. Thau pradkat Jbo inrlzide .'k-ii.. u^-ld-umdentljiid 
iWImiup cc parlliipanLs. 
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[ b-|-.i: I nn.-iiE aiF I .-lu:i anil f hi-, ri iimml Ai l - i i r . I . i 1 1 ! I i I > (Tl : r 

Willh :L-,pL-:l III fee diu.ut.illL-. Vi l- hi!H time nil ’hi- Lfepdl lUAlii n I' Labor aed ilv 

Covcfraruint Acimiiiuablllly Gcfiw i'CAiU'). Ihe Lfeparlrticnl «f Labor has Ixw 
wixkinjjon a ihrec-parl pai^iscl to enJ"dnoe transparency dnuri B :iMjoepli.i ;v Ihe same 
it: lie enhanced ri'Aiire wr jit roriOTimcndlnj^. fhi< Ihrun ^irt.ipvpn>ach Is very similar 
to therttfontmundatipps made by CAO. One part would require' Ihe typi' of dir< 1 1 Burs- 
ty service previdri? (a plan n.lu; i.irit^ IhaL I refer to above A second pari would 
require clear meaningful disclosure In- partxipanls. aisr as ] have disc, Bal'd. Aid .1 
third put would reip. drop Isms to report fee infcrmnticai to tb: Pepa-rimei't l^r may 
have con re mu rvj^rdirK certain vpwfic pewits wi||i re-ipt'et to Ihe Department's 
pnv|wsfl!s« they -lire issued, but wpveptnnlly «r are- i" psneernent wilti the Htmeral 

,i|i|’n lii. 1 i. IV-r Ih.-IIi-'.t I- 1 i .t I Ihs- n*.f i*rl[M|,|i I T, ..fijil III,- k-,-. fKilin Il-it hu.xv 

Ih\ n rnisisl - 1->; in jy rrr Irnii-yu-rni \\ .1111.I In 11 -:n IV.H-.I hi li iii-rslri:, H L- .l-.ili^iii- 
wllh l! f -J,ri 1 1 1 L- 1 1 L 1 k- j-i i:j Kr.^ mi:.-, 1- Iky,.im! 

Ai i 1 l --i ilv c. in il:, Mw to ( ,AL 1 1',. p'n il.iii; plan teis, 1 Ik: Li pjUJiiL jil ijt Libor 
|p.i> ,j I rt-.j ily taken a number of stc-p:, improve juanm-i, arid lenders I a riding 'mill 
ri>pLVl to plan foe*. :tiL- lA-parlnviii ma ke* available- im Let ni.tr, i 1 0 imp., ri, -nil 
materials dc>L£ncd lo help parlicipanb. and plan fiduciaries urden-laiid plan fits. 
rtMse- materials include 'A Look al Klji.k} Tian Fees f» Employees-' 1 . which is designed 
to asMr -1 par lie ip-ants in liTiJcniandipp; plan f«s apd srtectin^ imetomen.r options, Far 
employers: and olher plan fidunarini.the Lfeparfmcnl makes aiarlab'le ''Lndershapdipp; 
Reliremenl Flam Feet amd l>pense-H L . Tips for Seeding arid Monitoring; Sen-kr 
FWiden Fur ¥m*r Employee FvrvT'l Plan’, smd ■‘Scterting and Mio-niton-nr; Ifens^m 
CrevullNils - Tips Iw Pin n.l id.iriu,' l-i.i.l.l-|ii-H- thy Th.'pnrlpocnl m-ibes avaiLabteai 
mcshl liHfri — , .ille.l (Tie ■’401 (L| FTsn Fee LKocloMne Fm-m’'- that b designed to 
f.ililihili- I'nl'i 1 1 1 1 • .:li-»-| i:-un- ill p- 1 n T 1 Iihv l.n vc.-in- |tti-p kIi-i , In p.m Sii! iii.T.irir. .irul Mh- 
n th'i | >h r i - j n 1 H iI-lm, Iivh Fhvillv.. fclnT>-|i.irlm,nr 1 ■: ih-aIiil-K i*clLk. aiiiivd pnn^rjriu 
A.’i ii'-v ! 1," i‘Liuntre lli.il .11 <- ditiiijiied li 1 1--:||.K' jli- i kli s. i.n i,". ala njl I th -n J11 1 k-h 

So diici. till tu-liL-iv- Uua llu Uteputment if Labor and 1 1 AO luvu hn'n iiuksn(|, 
and conttniu lo nului. inipnrlanr conLrjbutkins to Lmpei.'-i'in^. i'k- aiuk| pUu riystom. 

We anjAbui proud of our own -el fora lolmpfuko foe dtsdii-iur-r. Lri .iild illooi m my 
k‘>l' imiiH-.-; cm behati of the Anaencari benefits Council a. a vvimL-.s ai li e Ifepurtment od 
Lats.'e'sII£i.A Adwicre Council lastrminth. il-e American Bkinefits CiuukiI, teic-st her 
with nlher hade iirgiiniitaliore.. has brai ivi'rkii'A m J oonatroctive rsunnur wjlh the 
Department In help it improve fee disckBuie arnf transparency Ire years In SOOt. the 
Ameriran Benefits CvunnJ. tpsclher with a primp r'f trade nssitcjatM'Pk submitli'd to 
the- Dtpwlmupt an e^lensiw: list of fee and «nep ( 2r a ua data elemmls thal plan spnipsiws 
cap ewe to discuss feus cffeeiwicly wilh their service pn.’n. iUers- The wswiahema were 
the Americni Bcrefati Cwmril. Ih.e 1 1 west il C mipHi-n.- IniAihife.Ihe Atrmpictpi 

Chuiii.LI i.rl I He Insurers. Hit Ainerioin HHnkH.iv Assi viHilHL.. . 1 1 1 1 9 llie fki.-urilii-s IrKhi.ln 
A.-ih mi i.m |Vkiu* I: ■- In nritiiv lull n»-l 1 r .11 -.1 Fitkli i ,1 % Li 1L.1 -I v -’>■■■ - i. :n 1 1 II 
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■ idi9il:i ci, ‘Elii.^ hmv i'i i j.ni: li I7.T-, tih hit I d y :i ij hn*i i Ml 1 1 - mil riMiiminmgl.il'h ms li i tin 1 
ntfucl I I3i hrt^g»giii>"i' li: il-s Krg|i:i.->-r 1m Inliii -iii.il kin H-^.iriEiii|| Il-i- L lim kriiin^ lig- 

piHiipgrtte; Liu ftkktwln# iiian lircc, afcn jcniMid In nukrift iltw- iweci'i msmilai hut, 

ilk- ( i cYlnljlli r iVi InVMUffiant i 4 I ■ i • I ■ 'i l V jlsi'F.I il Ajjjiti, Tl» EKIKA Ii lIii:.!i y 

L Dtnnml 0 C r Uw L'ts-Ml HtJcu-i^/ JM ii. Council ..if Aiuvilca, I foe National AtooriiUnn i t 

ttic- UiL Chunbcr uaCiHtijniirLtv die Finaotl al Stnlxi Ko.inLinMi- d 

lbs- SiKioly fair I lumizi kVsounx- Mar.ii'i.-nii.-ni Vfi? view dlicIwiirec-rJiimcEntent ,i> a 
mblral p-.it I of our mission to : - 1 r :-ri l; 1 1 >.‘ i - the -iM'Kky plan system 

Ail.JrPKiini; CwibTms Qimlion 1 . 

Si» far, lvh- hit i- been Ineifain g nn. poslthu ihinp- th.ii can h- dntu li> iunpcift n lit 
Ij. ■ ! 1 1. ! puiii syslam. PJnw wc would like In Such nil muni onniarnA and ai-cwex inw 
ijLr.-g-ri.in:- dial have boot raised . 

Coordination (J1 Ejtgaslatltc And Ktgulabory ItBOMistTS 

To reibcrnlr. He- H^ppoR improeemml teiEhriulra rccardiqp pi, in fndisdoxae 
Hfertivpplnn fuc dijdTOum In pnrticipiinbs n'ill pivn-idv thcmirith an npp-nrhmiby 1» 
wider) hind Ihe aMfllfalb bind duriers nnd sdert mvti)hmrrti-djraip-*'3 If 1 help t"h*»Ti 
nthii'vv irhirnx'isi MViiril i" TKk 10VW1! hr plm lii: u. ’.r i.-- V|»ip TiiSin •.ini', ivil -i Ihi- 

n -iuir.il m 1 1 1 il -.\STV t: I 1 1 1 (li H h 1 j rv: I -I-, >;> li r 1 : 1 1 ' '-J' r i it - j|;pn q I r i il 1 1 1 In - 3 1 1 n I [ (vet | lit 1 
s| ".111-1:1 V | 'In i L 1 1 T-, ! |i 1 1 . I ri .ijt.libkm, I ■ I r ! 1 1 v. Ilh CijttpijhTt | 0 -lyQtft rtSigl i^uEiJK H;ii il plV(V h 1 w 
pain JiiLuiL.ii ii-, iviiiu nhtansnt hoping Bln-ii parUcipanb; wiiltml iiaLiliLy. 

En tNs-tffcrt 1o Imjmive Mil- fee dlstluBiire tuk>. i*c tMikn-u ilvu.i It van; 
Importii’.i llvitihi' h'jyhlallvi: ji-J n:J.il.ili t practmet. be cootdxiurfed. ktrvXAmpk-, It 
wiiuld I I- veiy harmful Irr parhclpipjH. plan :■ p-. ■ n :-i r nnd providers tea coo set of 
rules bo apply fox a year nr Ivtot iiravln bcs-upplanled bra differral snl rf ojIlt- The 
uddilicrod programming and dnln cnMi^-tion ri»ba caused byMKh.i mnarln wnukd be 
mrrmoiij. nnt bo imTilion Ihe retsiltaij; :iTluMiin nmorv; pai:!inprmfr and plan 
IbdtKinriRi Such cwts niiuld. of neiwiitj-. Henerally be abjitbud by plan pnMiapnnb 
and bn rsiroe oitcrb bv pl-in sponssTb Bowevet. n-ony plan "poniigiT- mild read to 
inoenHd cv**bv reducinc conft-ibutuTB-ind pcooSjly evm eliminnfai$ ct fnilin^tu 
,nl'.-pl p\imi plim pii-iidpmbi wuuVI limply rwvisT nmnlhbr Iwpefibi. whidi wnnld bv 

imrisTbim.ili', 


AiVLinlii-^rh 1 , ns- iii;j^." IhiIIi t'imj^Eir-> and ' hr 1 ]t|i,ii hc-r.va 1 1 1 1 1 1. 1 1 1 il In".-. I=i--I h.i 
i m ciJIn.iii- llwlr idl i'u bn la avitlJ jdwriu-igDniaKpjttuts.. 

IVe Must \<i| L'm'Jii:mi]il' I'hi- VoluXllmV SlSk-ilL 

Thr fmtowfr ct Ihe li>l |kj plan n;. s;i-Ti it dependtril nn many II’ ru;). iru ndinp 
very nntably bhu willir^ncK; of onpirn'env bo offer l^>.‘5l , plan?- and Ihu ivillir^nH) of 
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iSnilVkiiHi's In I'urfcicipubr in Illy Ilians. It r-i riTk. aI IImI any reliinn iM-inrls ml 

ii .li ‘ .--S. I illy i^i'iilrriiiLZH- tln- 4 . kr- * 2 1 : ■ lir-jf, 1 'k.K k ■ i-l 1 'jr ml--iIim(l t'k-ur, i=h-.iiiic 1 |;lul 

nvrik ■. i:ih|i|iL jh-d jikl I'L-iLli-i-rfiii'i- ik-r. Ii:«jii-h v, 1 r.iliL 1 cil;,- jSunli 

anpbryqis and imla prcvvklart iuw Irviin the 4ll](k} pLki'i syttan*. Ik parlieular, 

I'l 1 ■. 1 1- :i ^ 1 ' 1 1 ruL-, would tv pit another poWbipfuS dUkmmtkre 1 i'm stria II etTiptuyers in 
nuirdaln plJ:y-, J'ankipanls need ikar arujninpful Irehirnutian ||-.k r, (vlnam to their 
Jetbikin -making. 

In ad J ilian, umpire he confidence li critical to ll'oir prlk'i|Ml on m the- system. If 
Ihemiillioreoftmpioyeeii parhcipalkTip in well-run rlfkieni -Hil'lc: pl.'-rt hrarrrdy 
shout -111 Ijkj plan pretriemri and do not heaTabnul the ?trePj(|thM?f Ihrsyjtum and if 
they nrr wien onerly nimpto disclosures. their wnfidmee will be ercided. thru 
partidpatkm will decline, and their reliremeni security will be undermined 


W«> \1'jhl ‘"-Bill IpjJvFTtml I-, Ini iv'.i-r Iwiln'llii' l-ffnrl In Kl-iIimu 1 1 ■ 


£ I'ii) i , i.' J M i M^ukL lTLiinL jiVip.M-di.iM lK. L 40 irJC| plan ey£l£m flat 6 OrttL Arid 

p-nriiillr ii i-i p.ii ij. i|Vii'.M 'Vlii 'L’i-i: that . iM. So It tiviuld be unfortunate and 
counturpreducllie If a plethora i>f eomplkaled mien arc added In an effort hs 
reduce forti, but Ihe espouse -a f ail min ■■kraie Ihme new ruie> actually rodi up adding 
to throe cents. t'iie Department of Ljhoe hjs- espllcrlly raised this cunosn'i In ill letter 
to ClAO -egardiry, (hr CiAO plan fee report, the DuparlniKril neted that ia own fee 
d fctcloaire project musl be designed "without i-mpeeunp. undue eompliarKe coals. py-nen 
Lhal any audh cnafei art' likely In be charged ei^a jrr>l Ihe individual account! of 
pvn+icipiantj-riTid nfiecl their nHimnent savings r 

ll it- ii-ipertani io riv:ii>n-n- ■' key (mini nuted in ilw GAO nyurt In ike ceurse «f 
iiuiiii'miiK | ■ I i- 1 In. ii-.i .jT-.iiij iiinTn Li.iiii.Jiii.-8Md by the ftpMrtTneiit yd I «ln>r in ihe lute 

l t "rir- l 1111 l-liriil 1 -mkliiHU. -.LL-rr -Mnrel w i H 1 1 n^Htl li ■ 411 li'k.» | 'k.:i Iim-h MiimiillT, 11% 

I Ay'idztn 11 1 III i d IkliiM iii lmm'l I — 1 1 1 r I l"i [Llti U rVtiT r j Ll IniTTi I'ikL'ni i. 1 -ai I Li i 1 MTJ ii 1 j h 

lLili'1 jl JckJ iULL'.iiMTKlu;5. Thl-CiALJ Ii-piiil nnlMlhai 'Lrilv Mill- ill lli 1 i-Jiji.ilh, ttUfl ll, 

I Uip.trlniMti rtf Laixuj lus cliiwd Mur llu pads y oath in. it dih.tily h-iiKd ia fers" 
ivn'.nlkitlh aikhil; [in the af.vM ol Hmtr l.vlh dear ai mi iim ri by ihe I A‘p.ir loattil La 
feit. but liary lltlle evtdoKE of vlelat :i.mi ia^X'-inp 1'iifilenn'kx- new ruii-s and coflt to 
be borne by p jm.ipaAle would be even lest |UKlfied and, in fact, -hould be 
counterlnAuUlvu. 

Thii diKunitiri leads loyally to three piirilif I’int any rww requirement 
rb-ouleSrH'l be added unlii*) il prtrt idw n'-'terial «'iirtar<oc to plan partKiparttatir 
hducinritu Second, any new nquin'ment should hr ytrurturvd in such a way as rol to 
wld unnecessary tvefc or memse wpoiiiue te-linbility. Thaid'asneYrcBfLiHementsaie 
ndded. -H-if mnirt seiee the ly pertunily tti utnmmline Ihe mlw by rewiring Ihe need fvr 
nld fi-ipjin'oiiTrts rt-ul may Ih' itmI 1:+ J»Im i.rr If r ill nrnHwwHrv Ijy the r%w nak> 
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El lir uLiii.il to racogrcmi lluttxiniBiunk'Allm l i'nilh 4 li](k}pl^i par LLd pants p, 
ir.m h bMi&i I tun liu and - 1 ■ I hutninnnijtinii l> .it the aw uf arlaics jnq iLikirAi 
lewta of i'-.ii I.'. i|MLf.-ii And ndequane Lewi tU' (.mrtt- by partli^panb, f'oitklpirils- need 
to under etand Ihe toes Ihuy an. 1 - pay I ns within Ihc-eordeit of Ihe sereins Ihey are 
nsceiv mg. and the overall mp.vton ike ineretoiLTil iiplums availablelii them. 
□iKiraurr cd owify delnihd nr srannl.ir Inform a ben di»H nnt help plan portid pants in 
Ihesc respecls. Morewcr. pnrlicip.ints muel recognise thnl tore jit only iwe factor to 
raniitor in choo-unn an investment Lund. I"tu disclosure mist nol be <H evaded in a 
ir..innw fh»l d'scuuTapre plan p.irticipjnls fnun cvrsderinii, polLmliil it expected 
iiMv;rtnn'nt whams, perscnnl in - - Mffifirii UnrecL risk tolerance. mul ether IikIto when 

ir.ik:ri[; in'. fjTni.nl 1 1 1 1- . I . 1 1-. I I- 1 I . I" .1- .!,i isLiii^ ri.^.intin^ I’.irlk i|-..ihi:iii in. 

1 mlriliulimvi H> acyl il ia lr il^ilii ffi'-i I'm Ihr |iliin 

EHmk-i -ii.l '11 bvll^L'H^ >ni imply rhal any I i\|iiirriiiriiL I rr. I i-.lii ... kv :I-T. Ir-v M-. n'lii.i 
to- L'jA'Iully iz.iM.iJ tii llvir j-.iiiiLLji.iiii:, jii cVii Inadwcvuliy It'd to third thatudaciinj 
an in 1 L-irtiii l-ji I upMirt mil'. the Vih'c.i In.- i> always, line rtghl thedw. As we taciw. an 
1 iv. >. --r rn L- n 1 cplicai wllh h,w fees, nay ^et'erair higher or tower iu'I Imiyjmient mturnv 
relative to an invcstrartdMdcc wllh hlqher lees. Chvrh detailed or granular 
d adu^ re requirements may acluaily ivaill In even higher tore lor plnnpjrtKipjnlsiir 
more limle J chpices. In addition. escralvc delnil ran serve to cincum key pi Mr';. Jn 
roritnel to the simple and clear disclosure chichi is apprnpci ato for plm parlicipnnts. 
plan lidunarire m»d Tnnft' drhito .1 intormnlionlu fulfill Ihuir fiduciary dulire and 
rraku predenl choices on behalf r»f all cf iheir participant'! 


Fere Cpn Qwly He F.t d I u ei e-d Ira The C-Unlr'il Of The finn'ines Ppm-idnd. 


We- 11 .el AYuiU SludysAi; ins.au . .11 .III: ii ji kI Wi- mife .1 j.. :iiil lHh kr.ncL' iL jj.icTu-, 
toil cineaU Ilvi. ov er ollurr Emu.* ik equal nr iprivi linfMKaiue to plank and iheir 
participants. Auiird.ingly, any (|xn.itli. tot: should be us aluatcd in toc-tenli ci tti the 
quiLly uf che servtoe i-i pceduti I hit r-.ai rt, paid tor ter esannple. mme arllvuly 
ir.ir,igyJ investment fusrde may Jo^leall;. have hiyherThan average vipenstiy. ttil It .r- 
tbe iv! t performance of the UTtitslmcm that is crdlical to nihrcmiefw plan spcinsccs and 
porticiponrls. nel [he Ilv ci'-mpi'fwnt m isdabon. 

Ant/hiT example of this point is thnl incrfriftk! tore jjensrallY r-rflfcb incmistd 
wreio.'i In tor pasl weernl dec.tduj. Ihure has bum civrmiius pro.qrre>< in IK' 
di. , velii|'-nenl uf wrvices pn'Jpr«U«iYt'i d'-’il-rble h> '.fefrned ti'nlribMlim pint's (“DC 
pMm'l uu.ch so -With) plans- Fit e^nnipie. irurry yenra plim writ fmemlly *m 

e.ilnri! 1 ik !■ [M-r ipiaiKl —Of Seen 11111 l» p'l '.H'.ir - ^ 1 1I1.1I pkiysi".’ .k 1 i-sinh. SLvre 

|;i iii i.illy rt .I c.lliu-il at She 1 urns'll : .irkel 1 .ik.v Parlir;| .ml - IpTVTally wrr . 1 iu ■! 

|X-i nulled 1 . 1 ins r-l llh-ir ak^in iri ^1 L'-:i |..1 iiiliL' with llr.ii' 1 : v> 1 . idh ■ pi I F.]i 

fiduciary ^yeiwtally linvuMJ ad plan assets li^altwt. Titdiy, 4 fll(k> plains ^ewtally 
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^■ili:r |?Lin mi .i daily l:-H *. i p. Mini jm"' imI pii-ii: ipisil.. I-m .xml n il llirir 

.ki itjmI:, .M il ni.ikr in-, 1-lrniTil I'll I Im\|mi'm|]l- 'IiMIiii -.mi * daily lij,i^;HMJ.L , liii".+- 

iKh-i: |X,i r'l I. t:ni Lkir-,. CHJht llutY M/r'L 1 kyi mi hiiLe. fd i ■ i i'l | : I i ■ . ii'ilii Mk'l j-. I and. '■ Lii-:r 
response ayraerc , ■riri-JiriL- dl^ribuiimi ,nni kwi miahHinft, ji vl nn-lLru calcuhrlm a loc 

i I1M|\M ii'.x Llriri'j.'il MpiiiM'i 

In adiiilkri.. -hi- Jeppl njivirunnuml for DC plans u:vd to be- sumpier, wife far 
fewer legal r : j . i i i l- rri ■■ i i I : - and design epltons. fJev teg.il Pc-c <nn.-mt.-nl:- or opllork^ cu 
require signiiii.iri; system.-- enhancr-mumls Fur ra ample. sys lam nvdiiiralions were 
needed lo .id dr:-- calch-up cun.tr ibid in ns. nutom ,rtv rollnvurs af d tslnbuhons between 
i l.tKW.ind 15.00). ttolh ICIfkh Eptie™. rsdjcrrgitKHi fees and required bidding periods 
with rrsgiecl bo plan iniratnrait choices. employer shock dnersif rratton requimronls, 
dHaulfirn-iesImiintiwIijoesi nutomnlicmmjfflment-nndm'H-berufil -i.ii.-ir-. i- - ml... 


Alsi-.. Mi in ili-il : - 1 -- 1 1 1 r I n | r i H&| I if i I H I mTh i M . 4 tl 1 1| l-:j p 1 1 n . . I . .1 I" til 'i mu' i I . .■ . I . n i 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 h 
r iiirr'iii-Ml i i'Iim k' far inills.i:i-. Of Anil ir.in via rrkvT'. With li ii- { I'.ii'mi Inli <vme IhO 
rixil I. ■ li ' 1 1 1 p'iMii lyanl:-, -ilk i | l l i - . ■ ■ ->I.mi hr I in-ir -:i-lm-ii-L'iit. hn-i.iir jinx, iih-ii lu-.t‘ 
liijMHliiLTj by dUVakiphlg irt'rLnti'Min'il adVieV Ldk.i iilp.i. ri'liri'ilii'ilL planning Mtd 
education, programs lo iwnw.-.cj .■.h.jtI.-vj.-m.'. [-.irtHpiP.m la. plane. ajid plan ikxlilbullcti 
npiletuthal address a partidport'aiGtlKfniiit Lrccime And .mr i iu*d(. 

Naturally, ll v new services and peudurrsand the needed systems mediC! cottons 
have j ivr-i. In. this, repaid. it? also want bn emphasise Ih at ihi- disclosure rules need in 
be durable' Linuu^h Id take into account Ills, i-ucr tr^-cilvintf! m I |k.i plan service market. 

On a related point, tee see enhanced plnn foe disclosure as. mother impcrrirml 
step n-ilh respect in participant echication. And we look forward bn working w-nh this 
Qmmrttw m further ps.'dinpnml education mihudivisr 

Why I'll F i ■ . l.i'L'rlh l!>! I |..*r Hi'- Mnt-h AiMMOig Di Merrill Pl-ins) 

DlNi-kT; work forces and different plant- need diDecunt services. Aocurd uigly , 
the WUk: pkrn market hu Jtlr.vtee a varu-iy nf dlftnent htvia? proerders Ihat ha.ie 
devL'Inped nun-peraasseri KeDpliunsfijr plans cdlen with dilfercul fee slrucluresand 
d ifferi'nl services- iwti liable for separ.ile fees Ibis h.ucrabled plans bo as cad f-.iyirrt; fur 
servin. 1 ! iKit arv nnr>ecvss,iry for then plan dvsipre oi ^1thr^H■i5l , no I wanted or raed. 
urn) merwK!» tbe ispliim amllaHe lu p4«n spifsors sevkina to find pcwidviK nnd 
servka iKst mpet IhE unijup needs ri Ihvir pbreiand Iheirp-irhcipands. 

CfBKvni- hnvv Khmi n-'inJ .ihmi the Higher Vo . 1 1 nf fim Fbr sr-dller pTirr. Many 

|Am iTi-i. -. i nil. .Mryoiii. sii.;lilly |jf Ml i" I Iim-miJ mi ll- ruinl-er i|iF pH r+i/i pj n e in 1 1 1 H 
| i n A: 1 1 MLlii.^ly, L m a pi T - 1 1 r I i r i | h'l 1 1 1 Kh htn . pil.ni : I mm Th- hiijlirr Iim inuilL pll.m- 

ilun Iim I a tff- plii'ci. Os a (irt'iiliii fHiim, many LCKlfcifeirtnl vary with llv -i/rnda 
patin-ipaisrc ixeunt, sapJaiu w I th snu I L accounts will irfu-it pny hip^kv fKi-ena 
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pv n i'll Hi I -+-H - L 1 1 h-. I:, 1 1 i li - ll-.ir ,pil i- 'A' i 1 1 1 I . I -A. I KIT u n h, T~1 1 1 ■ id Ili t-, .j ti 1 mm ,j -,s .. 1 1 1 1 I 

ii IuCk 1^ ill -ill |1h- i-Litnri- 1 d Ilk- -H-n ki-n :i rrk-:r:l Ilie - i |>kjd r -, i-n m hi iiii\- llu- 

i .y..i!.ili s--, r i ii i 3 ia 1 1 ! i - 1 1 L'-i without SI'M.'IM. I II I V, I'm 1 I’m - j' ■ i |:-l.ir. Kim I >1 1 urli. i| mi ih e-i 

Idi-.mi |"vn i iL- i | vm v.--, . ji kJ wkhuui Ai'u^rd ki n lu-il-ri llu iivtago arci-iuiu hiae It. S\JHKi 
(ff -xHl.ilJI. 

HJin Fays DC Flan I-hs? 

By Iww thvemplifyer nil'll pay rain in •'w*. yudh js tHu oir^i i.if d^i.qninj -i pl*n 
Rill l-iil’n- «i; 4 n b.li.1 T.i|iflj- iif iKl! .irv pvnnihwl lit tw T , r*:l by tlw plmi wJ il> 
pitHcipirih, un/li jh -kv- ft.w ii-n-i-,ln-.-i-r, n-i i -rnlk. vp -ij:. Inmlii- -rt. i: r-,. 'i'-srlii ;>.ml 

. I 1 ill" HIM .Ii Ii Ml L , i I "i - - ' 1 1 ' i ' 1 1 1 Mil L'K I' LIT Hll'iK illil Tl. pldll IlhlMSi ■ I v iri|ll . M'J\ lv’-fcill|k i’ 1 1 1 

plan ,ii.-.l IK. M jiLJ iiiipliiYiHh •.■.iliii'il.'irily |m;, FlW n-rl..iii i Sipurtw-; llkat iMuld Ik- 

1 1 tir|i-.i-:l u i llu- plan and iis- par mi pa mi, sucfi ja, iSKntJbv-pitsg, adMirthl/aliu*, 
,'iJdilLv^. jiv. 1 -fL-rUIn li-$al ■.•kpvntuc. Other amfilftyerh design IlKtF plans loavnld 
certain opifik-j, Eudi as- a mrliLiin.iluxri ii--iliv^. On sht- o:hi-f fiend, lr.iv>tnk-ii( 
expense*, ijjeh ns expenses iw a ^'-.ii i >. u_.n mutual lL.vJ isr nllwr lr.iotmi.-nl cpHon, arc 
pL-iiL-:-.illv borne- by the pazipclpanl whose account L-, smok'd in the lucid. 

AreTlan feci Too Hish* 

Mfirkiiipl.ui; -iikiipH'iitKin .iiiii'tis nivi'iinml -np+hin^ and ■jcrviof provider* is 
irtm*?, whieh f^iir+s ikiwrvuvnJ piwiiir i-»i fw lev*4i- In FmC ctfivn ptm Tm-i^in-ieTYi 

fiH*’ ■in. 1 ii ii it" 1 1 1 1 :-*r, it llhiii KIh- Atx ■; liiir|psl in:1-iila- Bh- n nili'kl :if 4H]fky pUrt*. hbf 
l-iilM-.jili' ] 30ll7 -h - I-. I : y |1 h- ln-.i-nlrtHTil -tiw- 1 1 : . 1 1 1 fa'll Irl laIm kj u rkj ll-ul- in jl ki llu- 
ai'H-ian.1’ aiiAii-wnijijtiu-iS vkpunhv 1 .1 l i . I in 4 u|in.| I ii 1 1 - IM'.II, linr; in siL'L k niulLul ms - I- 
was -:i 71k, cMikpan.il in i U.ifek'i. average foe all slock muliMl iutkJs. 

II It etuleal to node liial, since- rul’d purfoe ii jiVl- k. >.>!Il-ii deter nuned atkir 
expenses art- it us. eiYtHliYienl expense's- are- reviewed in the- rooknl ul rfiksiinp 

the- pcrkiiinancu of Irmieslmunt iunds Rana- ml . 1 . uriL- roubnu-ly review fund 
perfoemaaKi'. At I loney-v-iell, plan lie uoanua meet often to diHTUM- and review fund 
pcrk-.TmsrKL' arid nlherx who hiie bii.Ti apjniinWd Id n-ionibor the fund performesKL' 
cvnslnntlv ensaip; in ruth octivily And Ihv pnicv» LmplqiTtd by hhm^vxdl'i tOLU'l 
pJan liihinarii'j ij similar iii Ihrae iif meniy ■k.' , l (kj pkir fidudnriiei ^rooidin}; So a MOn 
Mirver by tlw 3'rofit SHeTrn.i;/4fl IV Council of Amenta, -CJA. of plans ivviiw plan 

vim-ni-A.il -.i-i. i - -sity Dnd BubUIttnlialiy alt pltno-dniriiict-tifdi'11 rvkw - nl Iverf 
KitBMIfly. 

Willk rvspvit in :ill-i.| pGan Air,, J,,. in tin- inianmi L iiiiipHeilvm .irn ::i i j ». nm-ii v 
I’ll ■■ kli-i-,. plan I aIw iili ii> ill i- illilr Iii-ililX i-iiijully -■ I -j r ji 1 1 T ■nii!,-'i:i iiri|.iliiilL- 111 - , I till I -| 

ara-r-i-aheciaJA-lei tuppnirl Itu- cpratutt'a plan dasljpi and tha jhviL, ul ItvplanV, 
poibclpaivis. 
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Additional Fi jut ig »li"- 'tH i Li RespfiS T n F3d.ii Fee lesiiei. 

i here has been a vlpoaous an J infiYmnie public policy dbcuttlon ducing ike 
airier.: war rt-^rdmp plajn kit Issues, hared on lh.it helpful -h.-eur-M.m. we orflicr lie 
folkovin^ jddi1iun.il praitiples aepardins modifknlim at pl.m disclosure sules 

■ Hi limn - s i r y T ! :. I L i ■ ^ n: Ir. pc^-d E d ! rt ij ylis liiinlL l 1 him mu iML~dilL.il i> J ■ L'l'J r :l Ui 

!au h iaie less expertise, moie l I I ici i -il inEii'.-. iitcnii'.niuii.rdk.-ii, Including Ihe 
use of inlernel and intranet pnitlryps. Cmii-'di-r-icMn shistlil tv- given, to 
adeptmf; rules nl leasl iff workable ns Ihi Inlemal Revenue Semce's rules 
repnrdiry; elt'chne-ifc rrmriHj motion. Such rules ensure 1h.it ulrclren>c 
tummurtcNlibra are only used wilh lesfvrt !■>■ parhcipaMJ who can access such 
rcimmunnc-ntiiH-rs,; at (he “dame time 1 . Ihe Service's mki are also generrily wor knhle 
for plans Withal (he-eftsSive .ibilily to me electronic n-Tnmniniartiop. 

n miplidmn,. wilh exlenxiiv llwdiaSOIY n 3 k"s winili! K 11-ir. . |.j:-r.-il:-ly i.-<mHv 

■ ■nil tin r i L-. i r-r i in i . 


* Inhere disclosure lo participant* Gif enad dollar amounts nr fee* would he 
costly. I he war of adipinic s or r*amples hnsrd on prior yanr data shoiiM be 
prrniillvif . ni.j lrn.ire (ifeiHit tlidl.ii iiiim jiiIx i il Fvd^. bci pnrtii'i|nmCH ■H.'liubl Ih- 
Mi i LinT. i ij hi y i',: Lilly £ i miller, hr ri.ii' .j'lr ;l:i* dif lirnkie <1I1.1L .illilinij li\s 

v. i ! : I .in- Km\l ml .1 | n : rnl.ii'j' -.il ilVtrl 1 - "i -il' luro-d -in lib ilunikvr riF 
|.u:ticip..'iix A* j ■ , i i ill i|jjiiK m iv, e in and uni ii in-, i-,itTH--ii i iimlI- ini m dally 

had*, ihi tnrthcHU ihe year, drturmirtiii& ihr piidn dollar jHvouftl i:i Sees civil p.r.1 
tor ihe year would i enquire n i ;Vm'm:I-. work a, weal as bow roeordlitBplrij 
tyilemL Very helpful fa infoamalloii can bo cccimurt el'lii .er.cly Ihrouph rhe 
disclosure of expense rallos and reasoruhlo eMlnvites, the rod of cuneuif; Ihrae 
eslunales into procur numbcs* ■.-■ o.ild be very hlph and eluxrfy mit |u»1ified by 
the marginal difference between a rensnnabli: estimate and the eicacl number. 

■ Where dis. hrniidi' of n«iL dollar .nsMiii.'ila 10 pdan i idoL iariei would he : le-ilii. 

the diiclouiread IcelociHululo plan lldnclatlot. Jiouilrt be permtlbed. As, In 
the lautuf piidcipanl dtsdoiiurr, dlsckuuri: ol eiiiict leu dcflu amount* lopian 
riJ.uariesci>iia.l h.' extremely tapcnslve m iiceunwlances where kos areba^cd 
on ihe number oJ parhcipinta as well as where jws are bmed on a pt- rcerila.pt of 
asaels. I’tin fid uciaries nnly need Ibe fee fncnmiln |such. as the basis pvintf 
char^edl: lhat will pi^e them alf (hu IrnHs thry need to evaluate the oceil if the 
service TK 1 hiidi ciist cf cnkubling eioacl dolUr .imoiintj cIcLStifi' cmMripi Ihe 
value uf such eniKtrludr 

* If asiel-hased fees embedded In an in ceslire il opium pay for other services, 
such si recordkeeping! or ether administralise services, ih is fact shn-wld be 
di^livyrd Ini plan linluri jH-fs .owl p rl il ip.ir :*■. 
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* n.iii lidicldiie? »-hiiulil «tJ. n flexibility Id determine the ri-i m aL (u opposed 
tbcuplentl lordiscftroirt based on the nature. CKpectatiunj. ind ether 
jUtributW f i *h*iT H^r's-hirrM 

♦ I he sules m ihr be finable enough la accommodate the full range of passable 
invert mend rtw ices I ha ha re or may be used in HlOidbJ p-hjns. including tboae 

pnividini; j p.MirjnlLPi'd rjincif ivlum hj4rdmi hlii' 1 1 1 ■ ' 

pro Vi dir. 

» Fee inf(n™nlkjn sliuvld tiedivclousd in I hr m miner in wh ich fee) arc chpiged- 

'l 1 1 . 1 i i id I U ivi^iiMluF j >- 3 iipj.]r ‘*'biirrdL-r J v Ivv indn LLfrnpoiivnk lli&l ini rush 

fonuMfreidlly available separately u IhM -cast serve? rur purpose, hers tee 
provider; should be required lo disclose udial KrvUaaR Included in the 
"bundle ' -and udirt service? cam be purchased separately bylhe rlan fiduciarY. 
ThurvlwshmAI IM-+ n-l|Miiv , 'iinhmullir^( -jl",' hnivllv'. i V. '•f'i W pnciL-iJyr 
•KniliJ mil hi r. .niml In .i-rtrih' Mpim'Hte fa* (O-Wrviyw lime rtn? ndfl Will 

h'I'.ii ..!rk hy Mu' -i ' n I-: I ■ p I [ . I i I L-. T . M-ir, I- 1 1 1 :+ n ir.-. ' ■ 1 1 : 1 1 ■ I i r.l 1 1 r 1 1 1 ■ I Ik I ; I Ills 
l*ur-.lrii>-iH£h- and i . i-i I Ly 1 1 1 |iriuJuii il may I i ■ |:n:pi atari ir'ili:r iruthiii , I L km :-< ■ h. ! 

..mi ,m: i- siiuv Ihi- <vevi(iK cmiioi be purchased uparalaiy hi mm H i- kt- 
provider; and .K iiidinpj i .it iv-nuii! rut luntwsr fiducial kV undnlMukiB.'Df 
thur l^iIuck. 

rion lidUL ij.T'.'i ran ii-jii.vi.'blv nuke (he decision ivhelher In purchase service? 
on a bundled vxr unbundled tvisis Sun *. 1 fiduciaries t*ilievr\ for example, Ihac 
h.iniilmp, prcn- ideseonnumie? cd scale and foci hi a lea efficient shopping fur 
service prm tdns. espotially svith respect Sn plans mismtained try small 
employers Ef the plan fiduciary understand? the- services that ■n- ill be prrinrmed 
and the Ibfcsl ctwl nf the service arranigemenh il vcill be able In cnir-pme ihc 
owtoiII curt end quantity cd Ihe bundled pr.nii.lerV offer v, -,ili nn mAundled 
iirrpngtmwl nv-m Whle hi lhe plnn. mu) fulfill its rrspimsifcilily to enter iillllfr 

riM-x n ■: «k pVhfiCV aTMiip/iiwiitv. 


A |-i.n- Fiduciary puA'Iu^Jn^ aarvkvt. on a bwtdbd barb Attains ilu duly h i 
decenHine il |l) the biiiuHrd packaga eil sori'kiM is apprequiak' lui lhe ptaiAand 
ill lire I'mvlk.l piiJi-L, jeawin.ibk.. bcah hullally and over Lime. This will require 
the plan ILiducluy to moodier, for Damp Ip, whether aryy assebbued ftset. 
poeiliriue la be Ltrionank. especially vrLih respect m lervlrxi chai do real vary 
bastvd an, the :*w of the plan jasets. Aeam. for scene :id Jiiarks. Ihose 
mambonn^ tasks may be simpler in Ihe bundled emtat than where tht-iu tie 
multi pie pruasders with respect In a single plan. 

■ llirtliihurr ud mriiuv irlhu ri I l|jr a L’ L L' i 1. si J 1 1 Y pliil SurViei- pnividerU livm ihiad 

piicles shuuld Ibe required Urithnuneui UiealdllaLiun belvrcen Livt'er mate 
seevstr prnvidvn ihoufrl alsoibrdi-'tlcoed. Ilnwever. pji'menti from wre 
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pmvUJur In aiiufiliur tHiilLrfbrd hurviL^p pmei Jit are mil luvi'iiur slurim; 

and should hi be taquiiad M tt ditclmvd. An ili.iii-- s :i- 1- ,i r I iir «t wimonlr 
unit, so Chat any viplkj payiiuvu between form may rut ret heel .'m ann't length 
traMictiiJCi and thru* miy hive iltiic- -or no idgrullcanrc-. Moreover,, financial 
rvl.’iiiTs-hip-h.s.ii.'.vn affllldluscan btcompks, Including rYumcnmaCKin-markcs 
transachcrei, such as tby u'«h anpe of services withuu .1 an y charges: an Iht- 
ivih'vl. caI.'uL'Iipa slii* o! L iEVEnuedharlng" ■vi'iilJ ivk|ui.v iJvuuh ,iq 
and v-slmns alt erf Ihesv ni'P-m.irkcl Iransartiuns and uoould Ihus by epcmwiusJy 
difficult and linoirtain 

Ip sheet, drttnmipiei.r: the vnlueoFintTP-nFFilintMi gjwip- payments msikf he 
ixulljj-pinl nifciSnilhspecul-irki" imil wnrertnipty. ft I ho. in light of the 

ryl*1ii.MViliip N-hLviMi lh 1-ililli-T. S1H I, f'.> l iiii’iiI't ,i: i' “kiI ITL-.V slirtriM|; ii .1 

tnir wiumt. 


(h CVlUThU, L YI-fl ilLLJ-H- i^fMCUIC l! 1^'. Il Si.ll I * : I \| III JVM *V I'.t. il I'Llll 

fiduciary In a parHculai situation may j:-J. Jnr Informalin'i iK'njL ttn: alliMiikm of 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you, Ms. Klausner. 

Mr. MINSKY. 

STATEMENT OF LEW I. MINSKY, SENIOR ATTORNEY, FLORIDA 

POWER & LIGHT COMPANY, JUNO BEACH, FLORIDA, ON BE- 
HALF OF THE ERISA INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 

Mr. MINSKY. Thank you for the opportunity to discuss this com- 
plex and important topic that directly affects the retirement secu- 
rity of millions of Americans who participate in defined contribu- 
tion retirement plans. Let me begin by making three key points: 
First, major employers urge Congress to defer legislative action 
until after the DOL completes its current fee disclosure projects 
and the results of these efforts can be evaluated. 

Second, major employers support efficient and effective fee disclo- 
sure and take their responsibilities for ensuring the reasonableness 
of plan fees very seriously. Our efforts have resulted in widespread 
access to the financial markets at fees typically lower than other- 
wise available. 

Third, major employers are concerned that missteps on fee disclo- 
sure could inadvertently damage the defined contribution system 
and threaten the retirement security of millions of American work- 
ers. We strongly urge Congress to defer legislative action until 
after the DOL completes its regulatory projects, which are already 
well underway. Adding new legislative requirements at this point 
would likely result in the substantial delay before enhanced disclo- 
sures become available to plan sponsors and participants. 

We believe that the flexibility inherent in the regulatory process 
makes it a more appropriate avenue for adopting new disclosure re- 
quirements. Adding rigid fee disclosure requirements to ERISA 
would inhibit the ability of plan sponsors and service providers to 
work together and create new investment options and administra- 
tive solutions that ultimately improve retirement security. That 
said, we want to be clear that we strongly support effective and ef- 
ficient fee disclosure. ERIC, PSCA, the Chamber, NAM, and eight 
other organizations worked together to develop a comprehensive 
set of principles that should be embodied in any new fee disclosure 
requirements. We urge that any new legislation be measured 
against these basic principles, which are contained in our written 
testimony. 

The cost of any disclosure requirements must be justified by 
their benefits. The disclosure requirements currently being pro- 
posed would dramatically increase the administrative cost plan 
participants pay while overwhelming them with information that is 
of little practical value to them. 

With all of the current discussion surrounding the need for new 
disclosure requirements, it is important to remember that employ- 
ers and plan fiduciaries are already playing an important role in 
controlling fees paid by 401(k) plan participants. The existing 
structure of ERISA requires that plan fiduciaries ensure that plan 
fees are reasonable. Major employers take this responsibility very 
seriously. We believe that a new set of rigid rules that govern the 
fiduciary process will ultimately lead to less appropriate decisions 
being made. In meeting their duty to ensure that fees are reason- 
able, plan fiduciaries take into account the unique needs of the par- 
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ticipants in their plan. In considering the range of services and fees 
that make sense for their plan participants, prudent fiduciaries 
may come to different conclusions about what plan investments, 
services and service providers are appropriate. For example, em- 
ployers with a more financially sophisticated workforce may choose 
a largely self-directed program, while employers with employees 
more apt to leave their investments unattended may select a pro- 
gram which focuses more on life cycle funds and managed accounts. 
The cost of these programs will vary significantly, but as long as 
the fees paid are reasonable for the services provided, plan spon- 
sors should have the flexibility to create 401(k) plans that work for 
their workforces. 

We are extremely concerned about the misuse of fee disclosure 
requirements as the basis for litigation fishing expeditions. To date, 
more than a dozen lawsuits have been filed against employers with 
vague claims of fiduciary breaches related to plan fee disclosure. 
These often groundless allegations do great damage to the 401(k) 
system by diverting funds from employer contributions to increased 
legal and administrative expenses. 

In conclusion, we strongly believe that the regulatory process is 
the appropriate place to address 401(k) fee disclosure. We encour- 
age the Committee to allow DOL to continue its work, evaluate the 
results and determine if new legislation is needed. It would be a 
tragic irony if legislation intended to improve the ability of plan 
participants to make good investment decisions ultimately leads to 
higher costs and lower participation in the retirement system. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on this important topic. 
I look forward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Minsky follows:] 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Mr. Stevens. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL SCHOTT STEVENS, PRESIDENT AND 
CEO, INVESTMENT COMPANY INSTITUTE 

Mr. STEVENS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee. I am pleased to take part in today’s hearing on behalf 
of the Investment Company Institute (ICI), the national association 
of U.S. mutual funds. Mutual funds have helped foster the growth 
of the defined contribution retirement system. They manage more 
than half of the $4.1 trillion that Americans have invested in 
401(k) and other DC plans. For more than two decades, funds have 
sought to improve the services and investment options available to 
retirement savers, and ICI has advocated a regulatory framework 
that best serves America’s workers and employers. 

Today, I would like to cover three topics: First, I want to empha- 
size, based on our research and that of others, that the 401(k) sys- 
tem shows every sign of success and it will work even better as 
automatic enrollment and other recent reforms take hold. Secondly, 
I will discuss how we need to further improve the 401(k) system 
by addressing gaps in current disclosure. Finally, I will discuss the 
servicing of 401(k) plans and urge that Congress resist calls to dic- 
tate one business model for 401(k) service providers over another. 

With respect to the success of the 401(k), one must bear in mind 
that this system is only 26 years old. No worker in America has 
enjoyed a full career with 401(k) plans. But the system does war- 
rant the confidence that American workers and businesses are 
placing in it. 

Our organization is a leading center of research on the 401(k) 
system. With the Employee Benefit Research Institute, we have de- 
veloped the Nation’s largest database on 401(k) accounts. We have 
used this database to analyze the savings power of 401(k) plans, 
how workers use their accounts and how they allocate their invest- 
ments. We have also used it to project how today’s young workers 
will fare when they retire 25 or 30 years hence. Our projections, 
based on typical career paths and worker behavior, indicate that 
participants at all income levels can expect 401(k) savings to re- 
place a substantial portion of their pre-retirement income. 

Research indicates that 401(k) plans are working. Can they work 
even better? Yes. Better disclosure practices would help. It is high 
time we close gaps in disclosure rules and provide clear informa- 
tion to workers and employers. 

Research on investor behavior suggests that workers need a 
clear, concise summary of five items for each of the investment op- 
tions available under a 401(k) plan. These items include the invest- 
ment’s objectives, its historical performance, its risks, and informa- 
tion about the investment manager, and fees. Of all the investment 
options available in 401(k) plans today, mutual funds provide the 
most complete disclosure, including all of those items I just men- 
tioned and much more. But required disclosure of this kind should 
not be limited to mutual funds. It should embrace, but does not 
today, every investment option available to workers in all defined 
contribution plans. 
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Now, fees are important, and they claim much of the attention 
in today’s debate. It is a further indication of the success of the 
401(k) system that workers investing in mutual funds have con- 
centrated their assets in lower-cost funds. On average, 401(k) par- 
ticipants paid less than three quarters of 1 percent in mutual fund 
expenses in 2006. But fees are not the whole story. That is why a 
more complete approach to disclosure is vitally important. The low- 
cost option in the Enron 401(k) plan undoubtedly was Enron’s own 
stock. It also turned out to be the most expensive. Focusing on fees 
alone could lead workers to make decisions that would hurt, not 
help, their retirement savings. 

Money market mutual funds and stable value funds certainly 
have a place in one’s portfolio. They are also low-cost options, but 
not ones best suited to long-term investment horizon. 

Employers who sponsor plans also need effective disclosure. They 
should be informed of all payments that a service provider receives, 
whether directly from plan assets or indirectly from third parties. 
This will assist them, as fiduciaries, to judge the reasonableness of 
total fees and identify any potential conflicts of interest. 

Finally, with respect to the servicing of 401(k) plans, a highly 
competitive market has given rise to different business models. In 
some plans, the employer itself, or a consultant on its behalf, as- 
sembles the needed components: recordkeeping, investment man- 
agement, participant services, compliance, and so forth. In other 
plans, the employer engages a full service provider to supply all 
these services. A recent survey by Deloitte Consulting found that 
three quarters of plan sponsors used the full-service or bundled ap- 
proach. This approach has many advantages: the employer incurs 
a lower cost of contracting, gains easy access to additional services, 
and can hold one party accountable for the quality of the service. 

Now, some 401(k) recordkeepers, who bundle a part, but not all 
of the services required by a plan, want Congress to legislate their 
business model for the entire industry. They are seeking a law to 
require full-service providers to disclose separate prices for record- 
keeping and investment management, even if both services are of- 
fered for a single fee. This is akin to a travel agent that only books 
airfare lobbying you to require its package tour competitors to 
break out hotel, transfers and other charges separately. We join 
numerous other organizations concerned about the success of the 
401(k) system in urging you to reject this special pleading. The ICI 
looks forward to assisting the Committee and the Congress on 
these and other issues as you work to improve the Nation’s retire- 
ment system. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stevens follows:] 

Statement of Paul Schott Stevens, President and CEO, Investment 
Company Institute 

My name is Paul Schott Stevens. I am President and CEO of the Investment 
Company Institute, the national association of U.S. investment companies, 1 which 
manage about half of 401(k) and IRA assets. The Institute has long called for effec- 
tive disclosure to participants in individual account plans and the employers that 


1 ICI members include 8,889 open-end investment companies (mutual funds), 675 closed-end 
investment companies, 471 exchange-traded funds, and 4 sponsors of unit investment trusts. 
Mutual fund members of the ICI have total assets of approximately $11,339 trillion (rep- 
resenting 98 percent of all assets of U.S. mutual funds). 
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sponsor those plans. I want today to reiterate the mutual fund industry’s support 
for rules giving participants and employers the information they need for the deci- 
sions they are required to make. We are pleased to testify before the Ways and 
Means Committee as it considers these important matters. 

My testimony today will be as follows. First I will address how research looking 
at 401(k)s from various angles demonstrates the success and bright future of the 
401(k) system. I will show that confidence in the 401(k) system is warranted and 
that under current regulations employers 2 and participants are able to make rea- 
sonable decisions in the areas in which they are called upon to act. I will then dis- 
cuss how we can make the 401(k) system even better by addressing the gaps in cur- 
rent 401(k) disclosure and I will recommend principles that should guide reform. 
These principles, briefly stated, are that disclosure to participants should be simple, 
straightforward and focused on the key information, including but not limited to 
fees and expenses. This disclosure should apply to all investment products offered 
in 401(k) plans in a way that allows comparability. Finally, disclosure by service 
providers to employers should focus on the information employers need to fulfill 
their obligations as plan fiduciaries. Congress should not mandate rules to favor one 
business model over another. 

Success of the 401 (k) System 

Growth in Retirement Savings 

Any discussion of the 401(k) system should begin by recognizing how successful 
401(k) plans have been in helping Americans save for retirement. Assets in the U.S. 
retirement system — all the tax-advantaged investments earmarked for retirement 
that supplement Social Security — have steadily increased as a share of household 
financial assets, from 12% of household financial assets when ERISA was passed 
in 1974 to nearly 40% at year-end 2006. 3 401(k) plans, which have been around only 
26 years, numbered 30,000 in 1985 and have grown to almost half a million plans 
(450,000) in 2006. 4 In 1985, there were about 10 million active participants com- 
pared with 50 million active participants now. 401(k) plans, which are now the pre- 
dominant defined contribution plan, held $2.7 trillion in assets in 2006, which sur- 
passes the assets held in all private defined benefit plans. The $2.7 trillion held in 
401(k) plans does not count 401(k) assets that have been rolled into IRAs. In fact, 
estimates suggest about half of the $4.2 trillion in IRAs in 2006 came from 401(k) 
and other employer-sponsored retirement plans. 

Critical Role of Mutual Funds 

Mutual funds play an important role in 401(k) and similar defined contribution 
plans. At year-end 2006, slightly more than half of the $4.1 trillion held in all de- 
fined contribution plans — which include 401(k), 403(b) and 457 plans — were in- 
vested in mutual funds. 

Defined Contribution Plan Assets and Amounts Held in Mutual Funds 

Billions of dollars, year-end, 1994-2006 



2 For convenience, we refer to "employer” to mean the employer acting in its role as fiduciary 
to the plan. 

3 See Brady and Holden, The U.S. Retirement Market, 2006, ICI Fundamentals, vol. 16, no. 
3 (July 2007), available at http://www.ici.org/pdf/fm-vl6n3.pdf. 

4 U.S. Department of Labor, Employee Benefits Security Administration, Private Pension Plan 
Bulletin Historical Tables (March 2007); Cerulli Associates, “Retirement Markets, 2006,” Cerulli 
Quantitative Update (2006). 
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e=estimated 

Other defined contribution plans include Keoghs and other defined contribution 
plans (profit-sharing, thrift-savings, stock bonus, and money purchase) without 
401(k) features. 

Note: Components may not add to the total because of rounding. 

Sources: Investment Company Institute, Federal Reserve Board, National Associa- 
tion of Government Defined Contribution Administrators, and American Council of 
Life Insurers 

401(k) Participants Asset Allocation Varies with AgePercent of assets, year-end 
2006 

Overall, mutual funds represent about 55% of the assets in 401(k) plans, 53% of 
403(b) plan assets, and 45% of 457 plan assets. These percentages have grown sig- 
nificantly over time relative to most other investment products. Both retirement 
savers and employers have come to rely on mutual funds because of the easy access 
to professional management, diversification, transparency, and liquidity. 5 6 The re- 
maining assets in defined contribution plans are held primarily in pooled invest- 
ment vehicles that are similar in many respects to mutual funds, including insur- 
ance company separate accounts, collective trusts, and stable value funds. Sepa- 
rately managed accounts, guaranteed investment contracts, and employer stock also 
are often available in 401(k) plans. 

Ability of the 401(k) System to Provide Americans’ Retirement Security 

Some observers of the 401(k) system question the capacity of 401(k) plans to pro- 
vide adequate retirement security. Some also question whether employers, acting as 
plan fiduciaries, obtain sufficient information to fulfill their obligations to keep plan 
costs reasonable and whether plan participants are equipped to make reasonable in- 
vestment decisions for their accounts. Research by the Institute and others shows 
that these fears are largely unfounded. 

It is commonly reported that the median 401(k) account balance is about 
$19,000.® Unfortunately, it is not commonly understood that the median account is 
not a meaningful number for assessing whether 401(k) savers will be prepared for 
retirement. By definition, the median account includes the newest and youngest 
participants (who are nowhere near retirement and whose accounts are understand- 
ably quite small) and those whose 401(k) accounts supplement a defined benefit 
plan. It does not account for employees who have 401(k) balances with both current 
and previous employers. Similarly, the median account balance does not reflect the 
$4.2 trillion held in IRAs. Finally, it is important to remember that the 401(k) sys- 
tem is still new enough that no one has had a full career with a 401(k) as the pri- 
mary retirement savings vehicle. 7 

The Institute has undertaken extensive research on 401(k) plans. In a collabo- 
rative research effort, ICI and the Employee Benefit Research Institute (EBRD cre- 


5 For example, in 1994, only about 27% of 401(k) assets were invested in mutual funds. See 
Brady and Holden, supra note 3. 

6 See Holden, VanDerhei, Alonso, and Copeland, 401(k) Plan Asset Allocation, Account Bal- 
ances, and Loan Activity in 2006, ICI Perspective, vol. 13, no. 1, and EBRI Issue Brief, Invest- 
ment Company Institute and Employee Benefit Research Institute, August 2007, available at 
http://www.ici.org/pdf/perl3-01.pdf. 

7 Many more individuals in today’s workforce will have career-long exposure to 401(k) plans. 
Academic research shows a trend towards greater participation, especially among younger age 
groups. The participant rate for workers between 25 and 29 increased from about 50% in 1984 
to close to 85% in 2003. See Poterba, Venti, and Wise, New Estimates of the Future Path of 
401(h) Assets, NBER Working Paper, No. 13083 (May 2007). 
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ated the largest and most representative repository of 401(k) account data. At year- 
end 2006, our database includes information on 20 million participants in almost 
54,000 employer-sponsored 401(k) plans, holding $1.2 trillion in assets. 8 The EBRI/ 
ICI database, along with the extensive data we collect and analyze from mutual 
funds, allows us to examine the 401(k) system from many angles. 

The 401(k) system warrants the confidence that Congress, employers, and Amer- 
ican workers have placed in it. Even in today’s workplace, where no one has had 
a 401(k) plan for a full career, the 401(k) system has demonstrated its savings 
power: 

• 401(k) account balances rise considerably with participant age and tenure. For 
example, the average account balance for participants in their 50s with between 
20 to 30 years of tenure is $174,272. Almost 50% of participants in this group 
have an account balance of greater than $100,000. 

• Consistent participation builds and strengthens account balances and allows 
participants to weather bear markets. When we examined consistent partici- 
pants in the EBRI/ICI database — those who held an account balance at least 
during the seven-year period from 1999 to 2006 (which included one of the 
worst bear markets for stocks since the Great Depression): 

• The average 401(k) account balance increased at an annual growth rate of 
8.7% over the period, to $121,202 at year-end 2006. 

• The median 401(k) account balance increased at an annual growth rate of 
15.1% over the period, to $66,650 at year-end 2006. 

• Participants also generally use their 401(k) accounts for their intended pur- 
pose — providing income in retirement. 9 In 2000, ICI surveyed recent retirees 
about their distribution decision from a defined contribution plan. 10 One-quar- 
ter deferred some or all of the distribution, leaving a balance in the plan. About 
one-quarter received an annuity, and about 10 percent chose installment pay- 
ments. About half of the recent retirees took a lump-sum distribution of some 
or all of their balance. 11 Of those that took a lump-sum distribution, 92 percent 
of respondents said they reinvested all or some of the proceeds, in most cases 
in an IRA. Only 8 percent spent all of the proceeds. Those who spent all of the 
proceeds tended to have small distributions. In most instances, the proceeds 
were used for practical purposes, such as a primary residence, debt repayment, 
healthcare, or home repair. 

We also have examined in collaboration with EBRI whether a full career with 
401(k) plans can produce adequate income replacement rates at retirement. 12 The 
EBRI/ICI 401(k) Accumulation Projection Model examines how 401(k) accumulations 
might contribute to future retirees’ income based on decisions workers make 
throughout their careers. The model looks at participants of varying income levels, 
modeling future accumulations under a range of market outcomes and using typical 
(and often imperfect) individual behaviors. For example, among individuals who 
were in their late twenties in 2000, after a full career with 401(k) plans, the median 
individual in the lowest income quartile is projected to replace half of his or her in- 
come using 401(k) accumulations. Social Security replaces the other half for the me- 
dian person in this quartile. The model also demonstrates that when workers move 
into jobs that do not offer a 401(k) plan, median replacement rates fall signifi- 
cantly — by about half for workers in the lowest income quartile. In short, the worst 
thing that can happen to a worker is to be in a job that does not offer retirement 
savings plan coverage. 


8 See Holden, VanDerhei, Alonso and Copeland, supra note 6. 

9 Participants’ loan activity is modest. In 2006, only 18 percent of 401(k) participants eligible 
for loans had taken one. On average the loans amounted to only 12 percent of the remaining 
account balance. See Holden, VanDerhei, Alonso and Copeland, supra note 6. 

10 Investment Company Institute, Financial Decisions at Retirement , ICI Fundamentals, vol. 
9, no. 6 (November 2000), available at http://www.ici.org/pdf/fm-v9n6.pdf. 

11 These percentages add to more than 100 percent because some respondents with multiple 
options chose to receive a partial lump-sum distribution with either a reduced annuity or re- 
duced installment payments, or chose to defer receiving part of the proceeds. See Investment 
Company Institute, supra note 10. 

12 See Holden and VanDerhei, Can 401(k) Accumulations Generate Significant Income for Fu- 
ture Retirees ? and The Influence of Automatic Enrollment, Catch-Up, and IRA Contributions on 
401(k) Accumulations at Retirement, ICI Perspective and EBRI Issue Brief, Investment Com- 
pany Institute and Employee Benefit Research Institute, November 2002 and July 2005, respec- 
tively, available at http://www.ici.org/pdPper08-03.pdf and http://www.ici.org/pdf/perll-02.pdf, 
respectively. 
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Decision Making by Participants and Employers 

Our research suggests that under the current 401(k) regulatory system partici- 
pants and employers have been able to make reasonable decisions in the areas in 
which they are called upon to act. Our research with EBRI has demonstrated that 
participants generally make sensible choices in investing their accounts. For exam- 
ple, older participants have a lower concentration in equities compared with partici- 
pants in their twenties and a greater concentration in fixed-income securities. 

401(k) Participants Asset Allocation Varies with Age 

Percent of assets, year-end 2006 
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■ Company Stock & Pooled Equity Investments* 
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* Includes mutual funds and other pooled investments. 

Source: Tabulations from EBRI/ICI Participant-Directed Retirement Plan Data 
Collection Project 

Research also suggests that both employers and participants are cost conscious 
when selecting mutual funds for their 401(k) plans. The Institute has combined our 
extensive research on trends in mutual fund fees with our tracking of 401(k) plan 
holdings of mutual funds. 13 Our research studies mutual fund fees in 401(k) plans 
because comparable information for other products offered in 401(k) plans is not 
readily available. 

401(k) Mutual Fund Investors Tend to Pay Lower-Than-Average Expenses 

Percent of assets, 1996-2006 
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1 The industry average expense ratio is measured as an asset-weighted average. 

2 The 401(k) average expense ratio is measured as a 401(k) asset-weighted average. 

Note: Figures exclude mutual funds available as investment choices in variable an- 
nuities and tax-exempt mutual funds. 

Sources: Investment Company Institute; Lipper; Value Line Publishing, Inc.; CD A I 
Wiesenberger Investment Companies Service; CRSP University of Chicago, used with 
permission, all rights reserved (312.263.6400lwww.crsp.com); Primary datasource; 
and Strategic Insight Simfund 


13 Holden and Hadley, The Economics of Providing 401(k) Plans: Services, Fees, and Expenses, 
2006, ICI Fundamentals, vol. 16, no. 4 (September 2007), available at http://www.ici.org/pdf/fm- 
vl6n4.pdf. 
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We found that 401(k) savers tend to concentrate their assets in lower-cost funds. 
In 2006, the average stock mutual fund had an expense ratio of 1.50%. This is the 
simple average that does not reflect investment concentration: 77% of stock mutual 
fund assets in 401(k) plans were invested in funds with a total expense ratio of less 
than 1.00% at year-end 2006. On an asset-weighted basis, the average expense ratio 
incurred by all mutual fund investors in stock mutual funds was 0.88%. And the 
asset- weighted average expense ratio for 401(k) stock mutual fund investors was 
even lower: 0.74%. 

Similar results can be seen in each broad category of stock fund, as well as in 
bond funds. Overall, the asset-weighted average expense ratio across all mutual 
funds in 401(k) plans was 0.71% in 2006. 14 

There are several factors that contribute to the relatively low average fund ex- 
pense ratios incurred by 401(k) plan participants. 15 Employers, acting as plan fidu- 
ciaries, play a vital role in selecting and regularly evaluating the plan’s investment 
line-up to ensure that each option’s fees and expenses provide good value. Easy ac- 
cess to comparable and transparent mutual fund fee information helps employers 
and employees in selecting investments for their accounts. 

Itnproving Disclosure 

The employer-based 401(k) system has been a great success and has a bright fu- 
ture, but we also agree that it is time to ask whether we can build on the system 
to make it even better. Congress took a big step in the Pension Protection Act of 
2006 by codifying into law the automatic, or autopilot, 401(k) plan, with appropriate 
default investments designed for long-term saving. 16 In the Institute’s view, the 
401(k) system could be further strengthened with appropriate disclosure reform. 

Meaningful and effective disclosure to 401(k) participants and employers remains 
an Institute priority. In 1976 — at the very dawn of the ERISA era — the Institute 
advocated “complete, up-to-date information about plan investment options” for all 
participants in self-directed plans. 17 We also have consistently supported disclosure 
by service providers to employers about service and fee arrangements. 18 In January 
2007, the Institute’s Board of Governors adopted a Policy Statement on Retirement 
Plan Disclosure that reaffirms and chronicles the Institute’s long record in support 
of better disclosure. 19 The Policy Statement calls upon the Department of Labor to 
require clear disclosure to employers that highlights the most pertinent information, 
including total plan costs, and to require that participants in all self-directed plans 
receive simple, straightforward explanations about tbe key information on each of 
the investment options available to them, including information on fees and ex- 
penses. 

Current Gaps in Disclosure Rules 

Fundamentally, there are two gaps in the current 401(k) disclosure rules. First, 
the Department of Labor’s rules produce unequal disclosure to participants. The De- 
partment of Labor’s rules cover only those plans relying on an ERISA safe harbor 
(section 404(c)); no rule requires that participants in other self-directed plans re- 
ceive investment-related information. In plans operating under the safe harbor, the 
information participants receive depends on the investment product. Participants re- 
ceive full information on products registered under the Securities Act of 1933, such 
as mutual funds, because the Department requires that participants receive the full 
SEC-mandated prospectus. For other investment products, such as bank collective 
trusts and separately managed accounts, key information, including annual oper- 
ating expenses and historical performance, is required to be provided only upon re- 
quest and only if that information has been provided to the plan. This disclosure 


14 These expense ratios include any payments a fund makes to recordkeepers to defray the 
cost of 401(k) plan administration. 

15 401(k) investors in mutual funds also tend to hold funds with below-average portfolio turn- 
over, which also helps keep down the costs of investing in mutual funds through 401(k) plans. 
See Holden and Hadley, supra note 13. 

16 Academic research demonstrates the power of automatic enrollment to increase participa- 
tion rates, particularly among lower income workers. See Choi, James J., David Laibson, 
Brigitte Madrian, and Andrew Metrick, For Better or For Worse: Default Effects and 401(k) Sav- 
ings Behavior , NBER Working Paper, No. 8651 (December 2001); and Madrian, Brigitte C., and 
Dennis F. Shea. The Power of Suggestion: Inertia in 401(k) Participation and Savings Behavior , 
NBER Working Paper, No. 7682 (May 2000). 

17 Letter from Matthew P. Fink, Associate Counsel, Investment Company Institute, to Morton 
Kievan, Acting Counsel, Plan Benefit Security Division, Department of Labor (June 21, 1976). 

18 See Statement of Investment Company Institute on Disclosure to Plan Sponsors and Partici- 
pants Before the ERISA Advisory Council Working Group on Disclosure, September 21, 2004, 
available at http://www.ici.org/statements/tmny/04_dol_krentzman_tmny.html. 

19 See http://www.ici.org/pdf/ppr_07_ret_disclosure_stmt.pdf. 
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gap is particularly important because many 401(k) plans use pooled products that 
look and operate much like mutual funds, but which do not have disclosure require- 
ments comparable to SEC requirements. The ERISA Advisory Council recently 
found that while mutual funds are the “easiest investment to understand,” they 
have the “heaviest burden” when it comes to disclosure and “less regulated and 
harder to understand investments might not even provide information regarding 
fees and performance.” 20 

The second gap in current rules is that there is no specific requirement on service 
providers to disclose to an employer information on services and fees that allows the 
employer to determine the arrangement is reasonable and provides reasonable com- 
pensation. The Institute supports disclosure of payments a service provider receives 
directly from plan assets and indirectly from third parties in connection with pro- 
viding services to the plan. Information on direct and indirect compensation allows 
employers to understand the total compensation a service provider receives under 
the arrangement. It also brings to light any potential conflicts of interest associated 
with receiving payments from another party, for example, when a plan consultant 
receives compensation from a plan recordkeeper. 

Efforts Underway to Improve Disclosure Rules 

The Department of Labor is taking steps to enhance 401(k) plan disclosure. As 
Assistant Secretary Bradford Campbell testified before the House Education and 
Labor Committee and the Senate Aging Committee, the Department of Labor has 
a three-pronged regulatory agenda to improve fee disclosures to participants, plan 
fiduciaries, and the government. 21 These projects, in various stages of regulatory de- 
velopment, are intended to close the disclosure gaps described above. In addition, 
both Chairman George Miller and Subcommittee Chairman Richard Neal have in- 
troduced legislation (H.R. 3185 and H.R. 3765, respectively) addressing disclosure 
in the 401(k) and defined contribution market. 

Principles for Disclosure Reform 

Initiatives to strengthen the 401(k) disclosure regime should focus on the deci- 
sions that plan participants and employers must make and the information they 
need to make those decisions. The purposes behind fee disclosure to employers and 
participants differ. Participants have only two decisions to make: whether to con- 
tribute to the plan (and at what level) and how to allocate their account among the 
investment options the plan sponsor has selected. Disclosure should help partici- 
pants make those decisions. Voluminous and detailed information about plan fees 
could overwhelm the average participant and could result in some employees decid- 
ing not to participate in the plan, or focusing on fees to the neglect of other impor- 
tant information, such as investment objective, historical performance, and risks. 
On the other hand, employers, as fiduciaries, must consider additional factors in hir- 
ing and supervising plan service providers and selecting plan investment options. 
Information to employers should be designed to meet their needs effectively. Finally, 
disclosure reform should be carefully considered so as to avoid imposing unneces- 
sary costs, which often are borne by participants. 

1. Participants in all self-directed plans need simple, straightforward dis- 
closure focusing on key information, including information on fees and 
expenses. 

Our extensive research into the information that mutual fund investors prefer and 
use in making investment decisions tells us that shareholders do not consult fund 
prospectuses or annual reports, which they find too long and difficult to understand. 
This is especially true among shareholders with less education: 75% of mutual fund 
shareholders with less than a four-year college degree say that a mutual fund pro- 
spectus is very or somewhat difficult to understand. 22 Overwhelmingly (80%), share- 
holders prefer a concise summary rather than a detailed description. In making a 
fund purchase, mutual fund shareholders take into account certain key factors, in- 


20 Report of the 2006 ERISA Advisory Council’s Working Group on Prudent Investment Proc- 
ess, available at http://www.dol.gov/ebsa/publications/AC 1106A report.html. 

21 See Written Testimony of Assistant Secretary of Labor Before the Committee on Education 

and Labor (October 4, 2007), available at http://edworkforce.house.gov/testimony/ 

100407BradfordCampbellTestimony.pdf. See also Written Testimony of Assistant Secretary of 
Labor Before the Special Committee on Aging (October 24, 2007), available at http:// 
www.dol.gov/ebsa/newsroom/ty 102407.html. 

22 Investment Company Institute, Understanding Investor Preferences for Mutual Fund Infor- 
mation (2006), available at http://www.ici.org/pdf/rpt_06 inv prefs_full.pdf. The Institute sur- 
veyed 737 randomly selected fund owners who had purchased shares in stock, bond, or hybrid 
mutual funds outside workplace retirement plans in the preceding five years. 
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eluding the historical performance (69% of investors considered this), fund risk 
(61%), types of securities held by the fund (57%), and the fees and expenses (74%). 

Based on this research, we believe that 401(k) participants should receive the fol- 
lowing key pieces of information for each investment product available under the 
plan: 

• Types of securities held and investment objective of the product 

• Principal risks associated with investing in the product 

• Annual fees and expenses expressed in a ratio or fee table 

• Historical performance 

• Identity of the investment adviser that manages the product’s investments 

Participants also need information about the plan fees that they pay, to the extent 
those fees are not included in the disclosed fees of the investment products. Finally, 
participants should be informed of any transaction fees imposed at the time of pur- 
chase (brokerage or insurance commissions, sales charges or front loads) or at the 
time of sale or redemption (redemption fees, deferred sales loads, surrender fees, 
market value adjustment charges). Disclosure reform should also leverage cost-effec- 
tive new technologies like the Internet. 

Fees and expenses are only one piece of necessary information and must be dis- 
closed in the context of other key information. The lowest fee option in many plans 
is the option with relatively low returns (such as the money market fund) or rel- 
atively higher risk (such as the employer stock) but it is not appropriate for most 
employees to invest solely in these options. For example, any disclosure of fees asso- 
ciated with employer stock also should describe the risks of failing to diversify and 
concentrating retirement assets in shares of a single company. In short, it is not 
enough to tell participants that fees are only one factor in making prudent invest- 
ment decisions — they must be shown this by presenting fees in context. 

Streamlining disclosure to mutual fund investors to focus on key information is 
underway at the Securities and Exchange Commission. 23 The SEC expects to pro- 
pose this fall a new summary mutual fund prospectus that will focus on the infor- 
mation investors need to know, in a form they will use. With half of defined con- 
tribution plan assets in mutual funds, any changes to the disclosure system for plan 
participants should be consistent with the summary prospectus that the SEC devel- 
ops for mutual funds; otherwise, 401(k) investors will bear the costs of mutual funds 
operating under different disclosure regimes. Both the SEC and the Department of 
Labor have indicated that the new summary fund prospectus, the work of years of 
study by regulators and the investment management community, could serve as a 
model for disclosure of other products. 

2. Disclosure should apply to all investment products regardless of type in 
a way that allows comparability. 

Any disclosure reform must ensure that participants receive basic information 
that allows them to evaluate and compare all investment options available under 
the plan. Disclosure of the key information we recommend is appropriate for mutual 
funds, insurance separate accounts, bank collective trusts, and separately managed 
accounts. In discussing fees and expenses, for example, the disclosure for any of 
these options should disclose the operating expenses of the fund or account. In dis- 
cussing the principal risks, the disclosure should explain the risks associated with 
the stated investment objectives and strategies. 

The same key pieces of information also are relevant and should be disclosed for 
fixed-return products, where a bank or insurance company promises to pay a stated 
rate of return. In describing fees and expenses of these products, for example, the 
disclosure should explain that the cost of the product is built into the stated rate 
of return because the insurance company or bank covers its expenses and profit 
margin by any returns it generates on the participant’s investment in excess of the 
fixed rate of return. In describing principal risks of these products, the summary 
should explain that the risks associated with the fixed rate of return include, for 
example, the risks of interest rate changes, the long-term risk of inflation, and the 
risks associated with the product provider’s insolvency. 


23 See Statement of Securities and Exchange Commission Before the House Financial Services 
Committee (June 26, 2007), available at http://www.house.gov/apps/list/hearing/ 

financialsvcs_dem/sec_testimony_(6— 26-07). pdf. The SEC’s efforts are consistent with efforts to 
streamline mutual fund disclosure globally; both Canada and the European Union have pro- 
posed to amend their relevant disclosure documents to focus on key information. See Joint 
Forum of Financial Market Regulators, Point of Sale Disclosure for Mutual Funds and Seg- 
regated Funds (Proposed Framework 81—406, June 2007) (Canada); Committee of European Se- 
curities Regulators, Consultation Paper on Content and Form of Key Investor Information Dis- 
closures for UCITS (CESR/07-669, October 2007) (European Union). 
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3. Employers should receive clear information about plan services and fees, 
including total costs, that allows them to fulfill their fiduciary duties. 

Employers should receive information from service providers on the services that 
will be delivered, the fees that will be charged, and whether and to what extent the 
service provider receives compensation from third parties in connection with pro- 
viding services to the plan. These payments from third parties, sometimes inac- 
curately referred to as “revenue sharing” but which are really cost sharing, often 
are used to defray the expenses of plan administration. We support requiring their 
disclosure by service providers. 

ERISA imposes clear responsibilities on employers, in their roles as fiduciaries, 
in entering into any service arrangement. Under ERlSA section 404(a), fiduciaries 
must act prudently and for the exclusive purpose of providing benefits and defraying 
the “reasonable” expenses of administering the plan. Under section 408(b)(2), fidu- 
ciaries must ensure no more than reasonable compensation is paid for a contract 
for services. If a service arrangement does not meet these standards, section 
4975(d)(2) of the Internal Revenue Code imposes an excise tax against the service 
provider. Effective disclosure by service providers to employers is essential to ena- 
bling employers to enter into and maintain reasonable 401(k) service arrangements. 

While a wide variety of practices exist, many plans contract with a recordkeeper 
to receive both administrative services and access to an array of investment prod- 
ucts from which plan fiduciaries construct the menu of investments offered under 
the plan. The recordkeeper is compensated for its services to the plan, in whole or 
in part, by asset-based fees paid in connection with the plan’s investment choices, 
which can either be proprietary or third party investment products. The Department 
of Labor has stated that “many of these arrangements may serve to reduce overall 
plan costs and provide plans with services and benefits not otherwise affordable.” 24 

There are several reasons plans use asset-based fee arrangements. Using asset- 
based fees to cover administrative services effectively spreads the costs of acquiring 
necessary services over a shareholder or participant base. All mutual fund investors, 
whether in a 401(k) plan, IRA, or taxable account, experience “mutualization.” Some 
costs of administering a mutual fund shareholder’s account are relatively fixed, such 
as the costs of printing prospectuses, maintaining shareholder accounts, and send- 
ing shareholder statements. Because mutual funds charge asset-based fees, share- 
holders with larger accounts subsidize those with smaller accounts. Similarly, wrap 
fees in separately managed accounts or other brokerage accounts and M&E charges 
in insurance products mutualize certain costs in those products. 

In plans, asset-based fees allow new participants and those with lower wages or 
smaller accounts to participate without their fixed share of administration costs fall- 
ing disproportionately, as a percentage of account balance, on them. 25 Asset-based 
fee arrangements also help pay for plan start-up or service provider transition costs, 
which can be significant. To avoid the plan incurring all those expenses in the first 
year, asset-based fees allow a provider to recoup its expenses over several years as 
plan assets grow. 

There are practical reasons why plans, especially smaller plans, contract with one 
party — a recordkeeper — to receive all the services the plan requires. Using a single 
full-service provider to obtain administrative services and access to plan invest- 
ments eliminates the cost to an employer of dealing with and monitoring multiple 
providers, and provides a single responsible party for all aspects of the arrange- 
ment. A recent survey by Deloitte Consulting and others found that 75% of plan 
sponsors used a “bundled” arrangement. 26 In many of these arrangements, a service 
provider offers access for plan clients to its proprietary mutual funds, or bank or 
insurance products. 

We recommend that a service provider that offers a number of services in a pack- 
age be required to identify each of the services and the total cost, but not to break 
out separately the fee for each of the components of the package. If the service pro- 
vider chooses not to offer services separately, requiring the provider to assign a 


24 Testimony of Robert J. Doyle, Director of Regulations and Interpretations, Employee Bene- 
fits Security Administration, Before the Working Group on Fiduciary Responsibilities Update 
and Revenue Sharing, Advisory Council on Employee Welfare and Benefit Plans (July 11, 2007). 

25 For example, if a plan has $50 annual per-participant fixed cost and charges every partici- 
pant the same $50 charge, a new or lower-paid participant with an account balance of only 
$1000 would pay 5% of his or her account balance in administration fees in a year. A participant 
with an account balance of $100,000 would only pay 0.05% of his or her account balance. "Mutu- 
alizing” the fixed cost by charging, for example, every participant 0.1% of his or her account, 
can help encourage participation by new and lower-income workers. 

26 Deloitte Consulting, LLP, International Foundation of Employee Benefit Plans and the 
International Society of Certified Employee Benefit Specialists, Annual 401(k) Benchmarking 
Survey 2005/2006 Edition. 
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price to the component services will produce artificial prices that are not meaningful 
to the employer in making comparisons. Many products and services are “bundles” 
of individual components that might not be offered separately at the same total 
price. So-called “package” vacation tours — often including airfare, hotel, ground 
transportation and entertainment and amenities all for a single price — are examples 
of bundled services. Components of the package are not separately priced, are more 
easily and conveniently secured as a group, and typically cost less in total than they 
would if purchased individually. Nonetheless, consumers can, and do, shop for vaca- 
tions on an unbundled basis. 

If a recordkeeper offers to provide participant accounting, compliance services, 
and participant communications in a single package, it should not have to attribute 
separate fees to those components. Similarly, if a provider offers proprietary invest- 
ment products as well as recordkeeping, it should not be required to price these sep- 
arately if they are offered as a package for a total cost that is disclosed. 

In economic terms, products and services are bundled together because the pro- 
vider believes it is efficient to do so, and it would not be efficient to track and 
disaggregate accurately the cost of any one component. Any attempt to “price” each 
component would be artificial. Mutual fund organizations are able to provide 401(k) 
administrative services efficiently in part because some of these services are similar 
to those they already provide to retail shareholders of their own funds. 

Proposals to Favor One Business Model 

One trade group whose members bundle many, but not all, of the 401(k) service 
components offered by other providers has asked Congress to mandate rules to favor 
its members’ business model. The American Society for Pension Professionals & Ac- 
tuaries (ASPPA), along with its subsidiary, the Council of Independent 401(k) Rec- 
ordkeepers, has asked Congress to mandate that service providers offering propri- 
etary investment options disclose to employers a price for recordkeeping and admin- 
istration and a separate price for investment management, even if this “price” has 
to be generated artificially and thus will be of questionable accuracy. 27 This ap- 
proach favors one business model — firms that just bundle together recordkeeping 
and other administrative services — over another business model — firms that offer 
recordkeeping and administration as well as investment management services, by 
imposing additional disclosure burdens on the full-service model. 

All 401(k) recordkeepers bundle together a variety of recordkeeping services, in- 
cluding transaction processing, participant statements, web access, and participant 
education. ASPPA’s recommendation is not that Congress mandate unbundling the 
price for the wide variety of administrative services its members provide. Rather, 
ASPPA seeks unbundling of investment management expenses from administrative 
and recordkeeping fees by providers that offer proprietary products. 

Numerous stakeholders, including those representing employer groups, service 
providers, and investment providers, have urged Congress not to mandate this 
unbundling. 28 This disclosure is unnecessary, artificial, and would favor one busi- 
ness model over another. The breakout of investment management and record- 
keeping expenses is not required by ERISA. As the Department of Labor has made 
clear, the key for plan fiduciaries is to compare the total cost of recordkeeping and 
investments of one provider with the total costs of recordkeeping and investments 
of another provider or group of providers. 29 


27 See Testimony of Tommy Thomasson on behalf of American Society of Pension Professionals 
& Actuaries and the Council of Independent 401(k) Recordkeepers Before the U.S. House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee (October 4, 2007). 

28 For example, see Testimony of Lew Minsky on behalf of the ERISA Industry Committee, 
the Society for Human Resource Management, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, and Profit Sharing/401k Council Of America Before the 
U.S. House Education and Labor Committee (October 4, 2007); Testimony of Robert G. Cham- 
bers on behalf of the American Benefits Council, the American Council of Life Insurers and the 
Investment Company Institute Before the U.S. Senate Special Committee on Aging (October 24, 
2007). 

29 The Department of Labor’s model “401(k) Plan Fee Disclosure Form” encourages employers 
to ask about the services included in a bundled arrangement, and the total cost, but does not 
require that the "price” for each service be disclosed. See http://www.dol.gov/ebsa/pdf/ 
401kfefm.pdf. The Department of Labor states in its just released “ERISA Fiduciary Adviser” 
interactive web tool: “In comparing estimates from prospective service providers, ask which serv- 
ices are covered for the estimated fees and which are not. Some providers offer a number of 
services for one fee, also called a ?bundled’ services arrangement, while others charge separately 
for individual services. Compare all services to be provided with the total cost for each provider.” 
See http://www.dol.gov/elaws/ebsa/fiduciary/q4g.htm. See also “Meeting Your Fiduciary Respon- 
sibilities,” http://www.dol.gov/ebsa/publications/fiduciaryresponsibility.html. 
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Conclusion 

We applaud the Committee for examining this important topic and once again 
thank you for providing the Institute this opportunity to testify. We look forward 
to continuing to work with this Committee and its staff in these and other matters 
of importance to funds and their shareholders. 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much for your testimony. I 
sort of imagine myself being a member of the public sitting and lis- 
tening to this and realizing that their pension is being determined 
by this kind of a discussion. How many of you handle unbundled 
services? How many of you handle bundled services? So, we have 
got one here. Now, I think in the free enterprise system we think 
that competition is good, nobody ever has inferred that we should 
not have competition, how can you have competition without full 
disclosure of all the fees? How do you have that? I would like to 
hear some discussion from you about how anybody could argue 
against us having regulations that require everything to be dis- 
closed because the government plans have it, and they are in the 
bidding prospect. When they go for our Thrift Savings Plan, that 
whole thing is there, so they are competitive. Yes? 

Mr. THOMASSON. Thank you, Congressman. I will say that as 
a representative of the Council of Independent 401(k) record keep- 
ers and also the president and CEO of Daily Access Corporation, we 
are an unbundled, or what is termed in the definition of this hear- 
ing, as an unbundled provider. Actually, we totally agree with ex- 
actly what you just said, how can anyone have a decisionmaking 
process for buying or purchasing anything, services, products or 
anything, without disclosure of what is involved in those products 
or services. I also speak on behalf of my own plan, the DailyAccess 
Corporation 401(k) plan and trust, I am the fiduciary of that plan. 
I also happen to be in a reasonable position to understand a little 
bit about what this debate is regarding, and I still have trouble 
with other services that we are buying from other people deter- 
mining what type of fees are associated, and I am a trained fidu- 
ciary. I have outside training regarding my fiduciary responsibility. 
Without full fee disclosure, competition does suffer. 

In my oral testimony, we talked about certain business models 
being able to claim that services on a bundled basis were free in 
certain cases, in certain circumstances and that is not exactly true. 
So, full fee disclosure does enable competition. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. I heard the lawsuit business here. Now, 
there are some contentious employees out there who may bring a 
lawsuit on their employer. If their employer knows that the bun- 
dled fees are being slipped through on to the plan participant, the 
employee, and does not tell him that, does he get liability in that 
regard or she? Can they be sued for that? 

Mr. MINSKY. Well, Congressman, you can be sued for anything. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. I know. That was a lawyer’s answer. Come 
on, I am not a lawyer, let’s talk here. 

Mr. MINSKY. I think that the fair question is what is the re- 
sponsibility of the plan fiduciary to determine what costs are out 
there, and I guess I would differ from Mr. Thomasson a little bit 
in saying that I think I would frame the issue as one of trans- 
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parency, not one of bundled versus unbundled. I think that a plan 
sponsor who is acting as fiduciary has a responsibility to make sure 
that the total fee for what they are buying is reasonable, and 
ERISA provides that obligation and so to the extent they do not 
comply with it, they have potential liability. But on the other hand, 
I think a plan fiduciary can comply with that responsibility without 
breaking out services that are not naturally broken out. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Can the fiduciary have information that I as 
the employee do not have? 

Mr. MINSKY. Yes, I think, as we have heard from the last panel 
and I think you would hear consistently on this panel, there is 
some information that a plan sponsor, as a buyer of services, needs 
to have that is not necessarily relevant to the decision that a plan 
participant makes, which is, one, whether or not to participate in 
the plan; and then, two, if they decide to participate in the plan, 
which investment option from those available or which options is 
best for that participant. So, yes, I do think that there are some 
things that the plan fiduciary, who is negotiating the service con- 
tract needs, that may not be beneficial for the participant. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. That may not be beneficial? Yes, Mr. 
Thomasson? 

Mr. THOMASSON. Thank you, Congressman. Mr. Minsky and I 
do agree that the issue is not bundled versus unbundled, it is one 
of uniformity. It is not about the business model, it is about plan 
sponsors as fiduciaries and the participants that they serve. So, 
how can a fiduciary not want more disclosure? Look at what the 
general public does when they go buy a car or they go on a trip? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Buy a mortgage. 

Mr. THOMASSON. Or a mortgage, they want to know as much 
detail about those decisions as they can even though they do want 
to know the total cost ultimately, but what are the decisions that 
they have to make, what are the cost components underneath it 
that they may be able to do something different with? It is the 
same thing. If you are fiduciary and you are handling money and 
making decisions for your employees retirement, how do you not 
ask for information from that perspective. So, we do agree that it 
is not bundled/unbundled, it is not about a business model. 

Mr. STEVENS. Mr. Chairman, could I respond? 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENS. It occurs to me that you can think about this in 
very simple terms. You have got two grocery stores on your block. 
You want to buy two apples. You can buy one from each at five 
cents each, and now you know you have got two apples for 10 
cents. Or you can go to one store and get both for 10 cents. The 
important thing is for the fiduciary to know what services are 
being received and what costs are being incurred for them. The 
reason that there is a preference is because going to a single pro- 
vider makes life simpler for the thousands and thousands of small 
businesses who try to sponsor and run 401(k) plans. 

But I think it is important to add that Mr. Thomasson’s organi- 
zation has been on both sides of this issue. In February 2005, there 
was a submission by ASPPA to the Labor Department that said, 
“We do not believe it is necessary or appropriate for each specific 
fee or expense item to be separately disclosed so long as the total 
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costs payable out of the plan assets are disclosed.” That is our posi- 
tion. It was ASPPA’s position just 2 years ago. 

Mr. THOMASSON. I would really love to respond to that, Con- 
gressman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. As the Chairman, I should not, but I will let 
you answer that, and then we are going to move on. 

Mr. THOMASSON. Thank you, sir. Mr. Stevens and I do agree 
that, yes, our position a few years ago to Labor was that response. 
You know, quite frankly, the two ends of this table are not really 
on different sides of the fence. This argument is really related to 
one thing, that is uniformity of disclosure. The reason we are hav- 
ing a problem here is because of different business models not 
wanting to disclose what their model differences are versus others. 

Now, in our testimony to Labor, we did talk about the break out 
of fees and components, but we were also coming from this, coming 
at the argument from the standpoint of independent unbundled 
providers. It is natural for us to actually illustrate what our fees 
for our services are. That is the side of the business that we come 
from. So, we are not actually in opposition with Mr. Stevens in his 
opinion. It is about the same argument. We are all looking for the 
same thing, uniformity of disclosure. 

By the way, one other thing, it is easy to deal with an inde- 
pendent unbundled provider as well because there is usually one 
source of contact for that model, just like there is for a bundled 
model. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Herger? I apologize to the Committee for 
stepping on my prerogatives. 

Mr. HERGER. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. For Mr. Jackson, are 
fees for small plan sponsors generally higher or lower than for 
large sponsors? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am not an expert on that subject because I 
have never looked at it from the perspective of a large employer. 
I can tell you that we did shop, and we looked at bundled and 
unbundled packages. I am not an expert on 401(k)s, what I wanted 
to know was what is the total cost given my number of employees, 
my number of assets, and I feel that we got a good deal based on 
that shopping model without me knowing the breakdown of all of 
the various fees that went into that component. I was looking for 
the best overall cost. 

Mr. HERGER. Following up, is there a risk that additional legis- 
lative requirements could translate into an even greater burden for 
small businesses or worse, a decision by some businesses not to 
offer a 401(k) plan? 

Mr. JACKSON. That is certainly a concern that I have. It was 
a struggle for us to make the reach to go to a 401(k), and I do not 
have any statistics in front of me, but I would suggest that there 
are a few percentage of companies that have 25 and fewer employ- 
ees that do have a 401(k) and the more burden you put on it, the 
fewer you are going to have. 

Mr. HERGER. In considering whether to sponsor a retirement 
plan for their workers, what concerns did small businesses express 
with respect to their fiduciary obligations and the possibility of 
lawsuits? 
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Mr. JACKSON. Well, certainly that is always a concern. While 
we are at a disadvantage in terms of not being a major player in 
the market in terms of providing the best price, we do have an ad- 
vantage, and I can sit in a room with all 25 of my employees and 
get their input and discuss it and make them a part of the deci- 
sionmaking process, which I understand in a large company would 
not be a practical answer. 

So, yes, there is concern about lawsuits, but I think as long as 
we are trying to do the best thing that we can for our employees, 
I would point out that contributions do not require a matching con- 
tribution from the employee, so anything they get is above and 
aboard for them. But we designed the program to help us attract 
employees, that is one of the reasons for going to it. 

Mr. HERGER. Mr. Minsky, are you considering that too much 
focus on plan fees may have the unintended effect of discouraging 
employers from sponsoring retirement plans or discouraging work- 
ers from participating in them? 

Mr. MINSKY. I very much do. I think it likely could do that. I 
think also for people who continue to participate in plans, I am 
concerned that an over focus on fees means an under focus on other 
important issues and ultimately might lead to poor decisionmaking. 
A participant who is focused only on fees may select investments 
that ultimately do not lead to their long-term best interest. 

Mr. HERGER. So, you could have a plan that maybe is doing bet- 
ter out there, making more money, even if its fees were a little 
higher, it would ultimately give the employee far more money than 
one with lower fees that was not doing as well? 

Mr. MINSKY. Yes, I was struck by the comment earlier about 
the plan or the account that has 1 percent higher fees ultimately 
leading to 7 percent less retirement savings at the end of the day 
and thought, well, if that same plan account had 2 percent higher 
return, it would actually lead to 17 percent higher balances at the 
end of the day, so I think fees alone are not the right analysis. 

Mr. HERGER. Fees are certainly important, but probably far 
more important is the point that you just made. 

Mr. MINSKY. The total return. 

Mr. HERGER. What trends are occurring even without legisla- 
tive action to increase transparency of plan fees? 

Mr. MINSKY. I can speak first and foremost about in the large 
plan market and tell you that I have been interacting with our 
service providers for several years and the level of transparency 
that we receive has changed significantly over that time period, to 
a point where I am very comfortable today saying that our relation- 
ship with our service providers is completely transparent. I think 
that that same thing cannot be said for smaller plans at this point, 
but I see the trend continuing and slowing down, and I think the 
advancements made by Honeywell and my company and other 
large companies are starting to be felt by smaller companies and 
ultimately the market is getting there. 

Mr. HERGER. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you. Mr. Neal will inquire. 

Mr. NEAL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Thomasson, I appre- 
ciate your kind comments and your testimony regarding my bill on 
fee disclosure. I agree with you that both bundled and unbundled 
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providers should be disclosing their fees. As you suggested in your 
testimony, it need not be item by item, but it can be done in broad 
categories and that is precisely what my legislation mandates. We 
have heard some testimony today though that says it is not pos- 
sible for bundled providers to break out major categories of cost. 
My staff has given you a copy of a sales proposal from a great Mas- 
sachusetts-based provider, Fidelity, comparing their cost to a com- 
petitor, which breaks out recordkeeping costs from expense ratio. 
Can you discuss how this type of information helps a small 
businessowner make decisions about their employees’ retirement 
plan? 

Mr. THOMASSON. Yes, sir, thank you, Congressman Neal. To 
answer the question fairly directly, the more information a fidu- 
ciary has regarding the selection of services for their participants 
in a plan that they would provide, there are an enormous number 
of details that are involved in how you process a plan. We know 
it, every other provider knows it, anybody that provides operations. 
So, what is relevant to a decisionmaking process is the summary 
of three main categories, which are investments, the investment 
expense, the management expense, it costs money to manage 
money, nobody is arguing that concept, it costs money to operate 
a plan for the generation of participant statements, recordkeeping, 
administration, trust, custody trading, all the operational compo- 
nents that are the same regardless of business model, and then any 
selling or advisory fees or outside third party fees that are associ- 
ated with delivering services to that plan that may be compensated 
from plan assets or via some other mechanism. Those three cat- 
egories will enable fiduciaries to make reasonable apples to apples 
comparison amongst providers. 

One of the basic premises that we are arguing here is business 
model differences should dictate non-uniformity of fee disclosure. 
Well, if you have specific categories under that disclosure scenario 
that are uniform across the marketplace, than fiduciaries of every 
plan size, small and large, will be able to differentiate between pro- 
viders and the services that they are paying for. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Minsky, you seem to place great faith in the De- 
partment of Labor and the regulatory process, indicating that 
whatever they do must be satisfactory. Are you prepared to say 
today that you will forfeit any effort down the road to seek legisla- 
tive relief if, in fact they, come back with a bad proposal? 

Mr. MINSKY. No, Congressman, not at all. 

Mr. NEAL. Are you saying you might shop for the best deal? 

Mr. MINSKY. I am not saying that either. What I am saying is 
that I think the DOL is first of all well advanced in their initia- 
tives, my hope is that they will get guidance out relatively soon. 
That I think the best approach for Congress is to wait and see 
what DOL does and if what DOL does is satisfactory, great. If 
not 

Mr. NEAL. Emphasis on the word “guidance”? 

Mr. MINSKY. Say it again, I am sorry? 

Mr. NEAL. Are you emphasizing the word “guidance,” that Con- 
gress ought to wait and seek guidance from the Department of 
Labor on this issue? 
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Mr. MINSKY. No, no, what I am saying is I think the regulatory 
process by its nature is more flexible and ultimately will be the 
better avenue for these important and difficult issues to be ad- 
dressed. However, it is obviously Congress’ prerogative after — at 
any point, but particularly after the DOL acts, to wait and see and 
if DOL does not get the job done 

Mr. NEAL. Is it your prerogative to visit with your local Member 
of Congress to seek relief afterward if you do not like the proposal 
that DOL offers? 

Mr. MINSKY. Obviously, that is part of the political process. 

Mr. NEAL. Well, thank you. Ms. Klausner, we have heard your 
testimony today that regulations in this area might not come until 
late 2008 or beyond. Many of us feel that there is a need to act 
sooner, and that our companies and workers expect some move- 
ment toward greater disclosure. You and I have discussed my ap- 
proach, more disclosure in broad, general categories. Is this some- 
thing you think that companies and vendors can work with? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. I do think it is something that vendors and 
plan sponsors can work with. I have found that your bill is one 
which nicely lays out a difference between the dialog between plan 
service providers and plan sponsors and the dialog from plan spon- 
sors to the participants. I think that that framework can be uti- 
lized in concert or cooperation ultimately with either working with 
Mr. Miller and his group to come out with a total bill package that 
is satisfactory to all Members, as well as listening to the guidance 
that comes out of the Department of Labor and seeing whether 
there can be some cooperation between all the different avenues of 
getting to the right result, which ultimately for all of us is excellent 
retirement savings and an understanding about the usefulness of 
a 401(k) plan. 

Mr. NEAL. So, you maintain that the process ought to remain 
fluid? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. Absolutely, the process should be fluid, it 
should be cooperative. What we do not want is for any Member of 
either Congress or the Department or plan sponsors or plan service 
providers to feel that they have sole ownership of the ability to find 
the right answer. 

Mr. NEAL. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Pomeroy will inquire. 

Mr. POMEROY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that the tes- 
timony today has been very interesting, and it is my hope that by 
the time we are done working on this, we will have a clear disclo- 
sure format that really is one that the bundled and unbundled 
community can alike find merit in that is going to have value to 
plan participants. Having said that, I want to get back on the de- 
fined benefit issue because this is the only chance really that we 
have to talk about it. I value having the opportunity to question 
two significant employers in terms of what they are thinking about 
in terms of funding of questions with so many unknowns even as 
the new year and the new requirements will begin. So, I would ask 
Allison and then Lew, if you would, to talk about your commit- 
ment — do you have a defined benefit plan, what is your ongoing 
commitment to it? Do the questions about plan funding leave you 
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anxious about whether or not you will be able to continue to sup- 
port both the DC and DB plan? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. Thank you, Mr. Pomeroy. Honeywell does have 
a significant defined benefit plan and other smaller defined benefit 
plans within its universe. At this point in time, we are committed 
to maintaining both a defined benefit plan, as well as our defined 
contribution plan. I personally do not work on a regular basis in 
the defined benefit community, my colleague does, but I under- 
stand from both Honeywell and other members of the American 
Benefits Council that we continue to support the types of plans, 
that we do support a 1 year delay of the PPA funding rules, which 
I know are of great interest to you. 

Mr. POMEROY. I absolutely believe we need — plan funding has 
improved based on this mark to market evaluation. Let’s just put 
this on hold for a year, we have done that with other pieces of leg- 
islation, and make certain we get the implementation right because 
if we get the implementation wrong, we may cause perfectly fine 
plans to be frozen rather than have the employers deal with the 
many uncertainties about continuing them. I appreciate very much 
your comment in support of a 1 year delay. I would ask Lew? 

Mr. MINSKY. Thank you, Congressman. FPL Group does spon- 
sor a defined benefit plan, and we are committed to providing re- 
tirement security to our employees through both a defined benefit 
and defined contribution plan going forward. The funding issues 
are somewhat unique in our company because we have an ex- 
tremely well-funded pension plan and are not anticipating any 
funding obligations in the near future. That said as a public policy 
matter, I agree wholeheartedly with the points you made earlier 
and if we were in a position where funding was a real prospect in 
the short term, it would be very difficult going forward not knowing 
what the rules would be. 

Mr. POMEROY. Within the ERISA Industry Committee, are you 
familiar with other members and what their thinking might be on 
this? 

Mr. MINSKY. Yes, well, having been at the ERIC board meeting 
recently, this was a popular topic, and I think there is a fair 
amount of concern and uncertainty about moving forward without 
a clear understanding of what the rules are. 

Mr. POMEROY. This week’s Pension and Investments Magazine 
has an article about the former head of PBGC, who is now working 
for a hedge fund that wants to pick up frozen pension plans and 
manage them. Now would you feel comfortable as a business that 
your fiduciary responsibility to plan participants would pass en- 
tirely to the hedge fund in such a laying off proposal, Mr. Minsky? 

Mr. MINSKY. I think that would depend largely on what type of 
framework was set up in order for that transfer to be made. This 
is outside of the area I came to talk about, but I think it would 
be difficult in the current regulatory scheme to do that, although 
I understand it is quite common in the UK, and they have a slight- 
ly different scheme. I think ultimately that is something that Con- 
gress may want to look at and something the DOL and the PBGC 
may look at more carefully. It is probably not something that is in 
the purview of my expertise. 
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Mr. POMEROY. Well, I think you have teed up the issues nicely. 
I want to put a copy of this article into the record, and I would fur- 
ther add I have got serious questions about this. My own notion is 
you cannot just simply shed your fiduciary responsibility to plan 
participants by transferring basically a plan to have them run off 
the assets. It also leaves in my own mind a very strong impression 
that this former PBGC official knows darn well these frozen pen- 
sion plans are probably well funded on a realistic mark to market 
approach and that is why they are so comfortable taking on plan 
liabilities with the assets that the plan has to support them. In any 
event, I do not think anyone should be of the impression that Con- 
gress or the Administration is going to sit quietly by while these 
things just go willy nilly into the hedge funds without any govern- 
ment action taken, so thank you, Mr. Chairman, I will add this for 
the record. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Ms. Schwartz. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a couple of 
questions about how we are going to get to the kind of information 
both the plan sponsors and the participants really need. In hearing 
your conversation, one of the things that we have not discussed 
very much today is the fact that — well, one of the reasons we are 
here is we want to encourage the use of 401(k), we want it to be 
reasonable for plan sponsors, we want to encourage employers to 
do it, we want that information available for participants even not 
a terribly sophisticated workforce. Mr. Minsky suggested that a so- 
phisticated workforce can handle some information, and a less so- 
phisticated workforce cannot. I will get to that in a moment, I 
think that is of some concern because at least we are concerned 
about and interested in having workers be able to save, regardless 
of how sophisticated they are, and that is really one of the reasons 
we are talking here. 

The other is there is a significant cost to the government for 
401(k) plans. I think we do not talk about that very much. The tax 
subsidies for 401(k) plans are estimated at almost $4 billion for 
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2007 over the next 5 years. We are talking about $233 billion in 
taxpayer subsidies for 401(k) plans, so there is a reason in addition 
to the interest we might have in helping Americans to save. There 
is a substantial public dollar in this, and so if all taxpayers are 
contributing, we want to make sure that all workers or many work- 
ers have access to this. 

My question has to do with the competitiveness of the market- 
place here and how well it is working in not only reducing fees, but 
also in providing a wide variety of different options for both em- 
ployers and employees. So, my question, and I actually may be able 
to start with Mr. Thomasson, others may want to weigh in on this, 
do you believe that — who is benefiting in the marketplace? When 
an employer starts to go off and look for plan service providers, are 
there a lot of them out there that are available to them? Are they 
all as qualified? Will they be able to provide the kind of informa- 
tion they need? Will a small businessowner in particular, I think 
a larger employer has more options, in taking the time to do this 
but for small business in particular, how much time and effort goes 
into a small businessperson finding the right service provider and 
making that they actually get the information they need for them 
for themselves as the plan provider, but also for their employees? 

Mr. THOMASSON. Well, to answer your first question regarding 
competition and numbers of providers that are out there, there are 
literally thousands of providers that are out there, and they range 
from shops that provide administrative or consulting services only 
with one to two people all the way to the very large bundled pro- 
viders and large unbundled providers or operations providers. 
Technology, services, product development, the marketplace itself, 
participant in-plan sponsor, direction have all added to the com- 
petitive nature of the entire environment. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Do you think this competition has brought 
more qualified 

Mr. THOMASSON. It happens everyday. There is so much pres- 
sure on provider fees today that pricing to value is probably upside 
down in many cases for many providers. It is under extreme pres- 
sure because of a lot of different reasons. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. When an employer — they actually tend to get 
several different bids and then look at that and how do they actu- 
ally make, how much time can they afford to spend sort of to actu- 
ally do the due diligence obviously they have, a fiduciary responsi- 
bility to do this once they are involved but maybe, Ms. Klausner, 
it looks like you are anxious to respond to this? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. Yes, thank you. I wanted to actually make sure 
the record reflects that although the small providers might have 
more difficulty having leverage and there are a large number of 
service providers available for the plan sponsors of small busi- 
nesses, we find that for Honeywell and other members of the Coun- 
cil, there are large providers, large plan sponsors, it is actually a 
smaller market of service providers available, and we do go out 
there and ask for all the information that is necessary to look for 
a competitive bid, but we are not only of course looking for the low- 
est fee available, we are recognizing that with a very varied work- 
force and the very complex plans we have, that in order to bring 
value, the cost may be higher than otherwise expected and may be 
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higher per head per person than even a small plan, so that each 
plan, large or small, has its unique challenges to finding good serv- 
ice and good value. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Well, let me just follow up since my time is 
running out here. You have talked about uniformity, but really one 
of the issues here of course is not only for the plan to get the right 
value, but then — maybe I will ask Mr. Minsky this, you sort of 
seemed to be more hesitant about how much an individual partici- 
pant might be able to make the judgment and that is exactly why 
we are asking about what kind — and talking about what kind of in- 
formation has been provided to participants. We don’t give them in- 
formation they can use that is readable, that is understandable, 
and in a form that they can make decisions. Are you really sug- 
gesting that some of the workforce is just not going to be able to 
make these kinds of decisions that the employer does and that is 
good enough? 

Mr. MINSKY. Not exactly, but I agree with the point you are 
making, which is that we have to provide disclosure that is helpful 
to participants in making the decisions that ultimately they need 
to make, which are principally whether or not to participate in the 
plan and then if they choose to participate in the plan, how to in- 
vest. 

Now, I think the point I was trying to make about sophistication 
of the workforce is that a plan sponsor, acting as a fiduciary 
should, and in my experience does, look like the dynamics of its 
workforce in determining what products make sense in a plan so 
that, for example, a workforce that is maybe more likely not to take 
action, that plan sponsor may see that and say that they want to 
create a default in their plan that leads to success for those partici- 
pants, so that may lead them to automatically enroll the partici- 
pants, and if the participants do not elect an investment to default 
them into an age appropriate life cycle fund, for example, or a man- 
aged account, and that is an appropriate decision for a fiduciary to 
make, which may add cost, but still leads to better results. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. I think our time is up but you raise some inter- 
esting points, but I think really one of the things that many of us 
understand is that as difficult it is to understand some of the infor- 
mation that employees are going to get, we are all going to have 
to learn a lot more about this and be able to provide information, 
those who understand it better, in a way that can work. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. McCrery will inquire. 

Ms. SCHWARTZ. Thank you. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Klausner, ac- 
cording to the information on our list of witnesses, you are the as- 
sistant general counsel for benefits for Honeywell, is that right? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. That is correct. 

Mr. MCCRERY. So, your job, you are a lawyer? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. That is also correct. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Your job, among probably others, is to oversee 
the benefits that Honeywell gives to its employees, is that right? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. That is correct, that is one of my jobs and, just 
for the record, one of my other jobs is to be a member of our Sav- 
ings Investment Committee, so it is a very specifically named fidu- 
ciary role as well, and I just wanted to make sure you knew that. 
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Mr. MCCRERY. Yes, thank you. So, I think you are an excellent 
witness to have before us today because that is what you do day 
in and day out is try to fulfill that fiduciary responsibility on behalf 
of the corporation or the employer or the sponsor of the plan. Do 
you think that plan sponsors are, under the current laws and regu- 
lations, able to meet your fiduciary obligations? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. I think that under today’s law, we are able to 
meet our fiduciary obligations and that is as a basis — as a product 
of training. On a regular basis, individuals do need to be trained 
to understand how to fulfill their fiduciary role. In the purchasing 
of vendor services for a 401(k) plan, they need to understand that 
although typically they might think of it as a business purchase, 
the same as business purchases or pencils or paper, that in fact 
that might be a starting point for the discussion, for the selection 
of a vendor service, but it goes much further and needs to be looked 
at from a fiduciary eye. So, with the training and with the under- 
standing of the balance, that we are standing in the shoes of par- 
ticipants of making these choices, I do believe we can fulfill our 
function. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Including with respect to keeping plan fees rea- 
sonable? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. Yes, I do. In terms of keeping plan fees reason- 
able, of course “reasonableness” is also based upon its relative com- 
parison to the value being provided. So, we respect the idea that 
a service provider could offer something which has a higher dollar 
value, but can allow us to do our job better in terms of providing 
the retirement savings for individuals. So, by way of example, we 
have a recordkeeper who today we have been partnering with for 
some time, and we have placed tremendous value on their ability 
to very quickly address acquisitions, divestitures, changes in statu- 
tory language, change in regulation. We rely upon them very heav- 
ily to be able to in a very sophisticated and timely manner, get the 
information to us so we can get it to our plan participants. 

Mr. MCCRERY. How often do you review what fees are being 
charged to your plan? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. On the recordkeeping and on the administra- 
tion side, fees are reviewed regularly, I would say probably annu- 
ally. However, there are intermittent conversations because as the 
services change and as our needs change, and we have to add them 
and therefore add a fee, we look at the picture as a whole. On the 
investment side, we meet no less frequently than quarterly. How- 
ever, given today’s investment market and the financial market, I 
think we have met probably more than once a week to determine 
the impact of changes by investment managers and in the market- 
place and how those may or may not impact our choices that we 
offer to our participants in the 401(k). 

Mr. MCCRERY. I assume you also have occasion to interact with 
regulatory agencies with respect to these plans, is that right? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. That is correct. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Do you think the appropriate government agen- 
cies are giving adequate attention to plan fee disclosure? 

Ms. KLAUSNER. I am very pleased, Honeywell is pleased, the 
American Benefits Council and its members are very pleased to see 
that there is this attention by both the Department of Labor, to a 
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smaller degree, but necessary degree, the SEC, and of course many 
Members of Congress. Again, as I said a couple of times in the tes- 
timony and in the prepared written testimony, we do want to con- 
tinue to see the cooperation among all the different sectors. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you very much. Mr. Stevens, quickly, do 
investors within a 401(k) plan pay more or less in investment fees 
generally than investors in the retail market? 

Mr. STEVENS. The research that we have done, Congressman, 
suggests that in the 401(k) market, they pay lower fees than they 
do in the retail market for mutual funds. I should say that there 
is a lot of information about mutual funds. I cannot necessarily 
make the same comparison between other investment options in a 
401(k) plan and the retail market, but our numbers are very clear. 
They get a lower price. 

Mr. MCCRERY. What is the trend with respect to cost for 401(k) 
investments? 

Mr. STEVENS. I think, again looking at the mutual fund compo- 
nent, it has been downward as investors move to lower-priced 
funds. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Is that due to competition, more competition? 

Mr. STEVENS. Enormous competition has driven that, and I 
think a high degree of transparency around how much the mutual 
fund costs. That has been something that has been a subject to de- 
tailed SEC disclosure for our industry for a very long time. 

Mr. MCCRERY. One last question, Mr. Chairman, there is a bill 
in Congress pending that would mandate that all 401(k) plans pro- 
vide at least one index fund among the choices available to employ- 
ees; what is your opinion on Congress mandating that? 

Mr. STEVENS. Well, index funds are terrific investments. Our 
industry really brought them to the fore and helped to popularize 
them, and they are certainly available in many, many plans as a 
result of the process that witnesses here have just described of em- 
ployees selecting investment options. But I think it would be a dan- 
gerous precedent, Congressman, that legislation would begin to se- 
lect investment options in 401(k) plans. 

In particular, I would say that there is no single index that is 
the perfect solution for every investor’s need over his or her invest- 
ing lifetime. It has got to be mixed with other assets, other types 
of funds, and that is really what has given rise to the life cycle or 
lifestyle fund that tracks an investor over time and where the in- 
vestments change, because there is no one index fund solution to 
the investor’s needs. 

Mr. MCCRERY. Thank you. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. I want to thank the panel for your inform- 
ative testimony, and we will perhaps talk to some of you again. 
Thank you very much. 

Our third panel has been waiting for a while. Unfortunately, we 
are going to have a couple of votes here shortly, but we will try and 
begin the panel and begin the process. Bertram Scott, who is the 
Executive Vice-President for Strategy, Integration and Policy for 
TIAA-CREF, which is an educational fund; Mindy Harris, who is 
President of the National Association of Government Defined Con- 
tribution Administrators; David Wray, who is the President of the 
Profit Sharing/40 l(k) Council of America; Lisa Tavares, who is a 
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Partner of the Venable Law Firm here in D.C.; Norman Stein, who 
is a Professor from the University of Alabama School of Law, on 
behalf of the Pension Rights Center; and David Certner, who is 
Legislative Counsel and Legislative Policy Director for AARP. 

Your testimony will be entered fully in the record, and we would 
like you to stick to the 5 minutes. Although we do not sometimes 
stick to 5 minutes, we would like you to. 

Mr. Scott? 

STATEMENT OF BERTRAM L. SCOTT, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, STRATEGY, INTEGRATION AND POLICY, TIAA-CREF, 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

Mr. SCOTT. Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member McCrery, 
and Members of the Committee, I am Bert Scott, Executive Vice- 
President of TIAA-CREF, and I am very happy to be invited here 
to speak with you today. 

I want to start my testimony by telling you a little story if I can 
that I think is indicative of the 403(b) marketplace. I want to tell 
you about one of our customers, who worked for 30 years as a 
maintenance employee in the physical plant of a Big 10 university 
in the Midwest, someone you might not expect to have a large re- 
tirement savings, but because he participated in TIAA-CREF’s re- 
tirement plan where his contributions were matched by his em- 
ployer, he ended up retiring as a millionaire. He enjoyed the power 
of compounding. Unfortunately, there are many people today who 
are not able to realize the same level of comfort, partially because 
of barriers that relate to increasing cost-of-living pressures faced by 
retirees and barriers facing plan sponsors. That is why TIAA- 
CREF is glad to be here today because it is important to eliminate 
barriers to saving for retirement. 

At TIAA-CREF, we believe in creating an income stream that 
will support everyone as long as they live. We are a market leader 
in 403(b) plans, a primary conduit for providing employer-based re- 
tirement for employees of not-for-profit institutions. We specialize 
in annuities, a key vehicle to achieving retirement security. We 
also hope this Committee will consider addressing issues sur- 
rounding limits on contributions, the impact of taxes, whether it 
makes sense to have incentives and enhancements that benefit 
both employers and employees. We believe there are public policy 
benefits to making it easier for employers to encourage savings and 
employees to save more. 

We were instrumental in working with Congress and the IRS in 
developing the original 403(b) plans or regulations. We pay out 
more than $10 billion annually in retirement income to over one 
half million people. Based on this expertise, let me explain how the 
403(b) plans work and their distinction. The 403(b) plans were cre- 
ated as a primary means of providing employer-based retirement 
income to employees of not-for-profit institutions with a defined 
contribution pension plan design to pay lifetime income. The 403(b) 
plans are historically simpler to administer, which has led to wider 
adoption of employer-sponsored plans. 

The 403(b) market was not conceived as a supplemental savings 
or profit sharing program. Plan sponsors typically provide diverse 
investment options for employees in a 403(b) plan via multiple full- 
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service providers. A typical 403(b) plan may have three or four full- 
service pension providers at the institutions, and they all compete 
for individual plan participants offering choice. 

In the 403(b) space, individuals typically save two to three times 
the industry average. We believe that is because our clients under- 
stand that this is a retirement plan, not just a short-term savings 
vehicle. Plan providers must offer a full complement of high-quality 
investment products, covering various asset classes to help their 
employees reach their retirement objectives. Investment choices in- 
clude cash equivalence, equities, fixed income, guaranteed returns, 
and investment styles such as active and passively managed funds, 
index funds. 

Diverse investment options such as these allow participants 
within a plan to design a portfolio which best meets their invest- 
ment goals, risk tolerance and time horizon. A unique feature of 
the 403(b) market is not only helping employers and employees 
build savings, but also a robust suite of pay-out options when they 
retire unlike the 401(k) market, which has historically been focused 
only on the accumulation phase. 

For a defined contribution plan to be successful, employees need 
advice about savings for retirement, asset allocation, managing risk 
and return. TIAA-CREF has a long history of providing education 
and guidance to plan participants to help them evaluate invest- 
ment alternatives before they make decisions so that they know 
what they are getting. This year our non-commission consultants 
will hold more than 110,000 one-on-one counseling sessions with 
clients throughout the group, some will be your constituents. 

One of the most important variables considered by plan sponsors 
is the cost of expense of providing a 403(b) retirement plan. The 
range of costs in the market can vary significantly from vendor to 
vendor. At TIAA-CREF, we provide meaningful disclosure that 
helps people make informed decisions about that selection. We dis- 
close all fees associated with investing in our registered investment 
products, in our annual prospectuses for the CREF variable annu- 
ity, and TIAA-CREF mutual funds. We break the expenses out into 
the categories of investment advisory expenses, administrative ex- 
penses, distribution expenses or 12(b)(1) fees is something you may 
be more familiar with, mortality and expense risk charges and ac- 
quired fund fees and expenses. In that same prospectus, we also 
provide individual investors with the impact of expenses on a hypo- 
thetical investment of $10,000 over a one, three, five and 10 year 
period. Our fund performance and prices are posted on our Web 
site. 

Once again, I want to commend the Committee for examining the 
ways to eliminate barriers to help individuals save for retirement 
and provide for a lifetime income stream. Some of the barriers we 
see are increasing cost for retiree health, inflation, complexity, tax 
incentives, coordination with defined contribution rates and a lack 
of financial literacy. We hope you will consider establishing incen- 
tives that eliminate some of these barriers. 

We want to make it easier 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. If you could sum up. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes, I am right now. We want to make it easier for 
individuals to save more for retirement. We want that individual 
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that we talked about at the beginning — everyone to understand the 
benefit of compounding. Thank you for inviting me, and I look for- 
ward to your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Scott follows:] 

WRITTEN STATEMENT 
FOR THE RECORD 


TO I hi: 

UNITER STATES HOUSE OH REPRESENTATIVES 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 


IN THE HEARING ON 

APPROPRIATENESS OF RETIREMENT PLAN FEES 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 20117 


SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF 
BERTRAM L. SCOTT 

EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, TIAA-CREF 
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sMieidS imnrj (TSA J Thaie inn iypes eCphis omsi ji Uh m*ik nsinnicn as 
(■■npVMCM> ent anoihLT. eryjn sund akvio as culisise eller ngs. 

In Lwoote nurVu.'i afih^iher eduaaiten. ^c see diLsa it>o lypw of r^Jsns pained wtcdwr 
P'rniAnf. atynviK reUre™™. beiei ■■ ierptuipon , pjnu. IIAA CTtUP's eipenence 
iLKineo pnnunly on ita inedd din h Lent tn mr tasiims. ihe cemltiired niHiey 
pjn.taWI>A-lUJH>5p*vi. 
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I Hf 4(0 (.bfl nwrtci is quit? drffervii from iir- -wnfci *yirak reumigiptn. piiK'i-yh ii™ 
pp? timfrn? linilpruici, -wSlbi pJirr- u-cro ^ripnplly cn«rciv«j iniffnlisuc v> he 

ope mud .jj ihf pramr? mtincifpTTnidiiE wm4rn.wtwd mlrnmwaf Ucvnc (nr fogR 
in ib nm-fcp-ptcft wrwnmnj-, *w p rant ** t*le ii «■ p ^wnNiiw imyiwn 

rapfotT ikn .3 dr nurd btwfri pnjgfwn. 1 I 9 jm! fr pmidc lifotilTH mffTTTPWl ncrin? 

Olf 4(15 lb > rwtci u.pj nn diragnpj .!■. a itprJrnvnal Nmnjj >>r proft dunn^ p-r.ifcrTin. 
u.hh^ is hcwi ihc: cnrfVHmr lOU.l | mprk-ri wviv miprulk rum r.cd 

ITur jrmjry v^klr iwd in dir -HJIlb-:* m.rb.T PUP reimni.v uhtfi -[inr 

VPK>fKfllt -dmBVvd m (HTiMii* litnrv rtfinPP»cnl infema Amu i:r-. F'-- - 1 * 
p/imirri a> ilur - r hi piavhrw lh TT| Mirrpil liicil-. 1 . hrh ciihi .11 nr 

4il ^ hi twirl rl hia an- mm; prrv.ik-rl in Ihp wc'rij. ij.-i ml pniv.lc fnr idciinr 

n^nrtcTTi n r rma .ml Tf an ri 1 1 rr rl wry liilli-rriVi In in irm.Min . 

Plan ipir^ii--. lypii-mily pnu 11 L.* iliviTO 1 iim.i -irT-i'sii i'-jt lira. fnrcrrpk-yiix m a 4 u : <h| 
pin ni miliiHi' luil-aeiv tv plan ptm iilai li ii nea mi.-u.il tv a lypiral Jllilb 1 ptm lev 
Ini t ihw or rinr liJl-vn irr [V 71 ' kn pniiirkn ;e I he 'n^mlpi ihil c.'-rn _ v I r fnr 

I I ■ 1 1 ■ I r _ . ptn FJ-: I--' ' r-a 1 1 : in wlrri ihm In n:nrn« a ivph^il 4HI |kj plan naa .1 unjilr 
m ■■ ■ n I fcrrpiry mil irn Kt pruv'iilrr u nh rmiliifh' im runrm rmraycr" on ihc pJaihmu 

iLv-rrrr rvcrli, rrirlulir^ corn h non-. re Lci-ckl r-y ihc liurrac iLcvmu; Sen irr ic ill y 
and propone rl iv .mi turn iy- Irmii ihc JPcpanmcrl rtf I _ahir Km c nr fiikma! in mi we 
v hi plan-, kvask ■ 411 ik j iiikL'. r ata hi i ■ ta n g "441 Ii 1 1 lypr' ‘ irpcTlng luqiihrimnlt 
liir^llii-'i pLirt 

TW \ i fell it.i fell wv’j 3 ; pnn iikr, will pnkJkLt lk.il enrinifnxi nvcdinarl ?h:irr. 
fiidi:i|iril ■jlt» j il s o jtiI oJikuiIkwi pnn iikd al coil -j 11 iiiliislimal .ml ndvidiul 
s lien;-. Il k irrjKvtifil >:• mk die ci:T.-iliih.i:k ii huin :cn nil ■iT'.itf aak uihinalkd 
iiiTs In llh: 44>.H|h| raarkrt lull :-n*i i:c pnrvUcn- f-”. dr ir.v-jvjn:n Kn k-rs 

n.iv-ril ccrprj^g >cn bn. Ltiml cJ 1 ku I i-.'-i 1 acnien, am irusrn.' I *■-■ r l"i m bdulf-nTphra 
inicair^i xl hi: “all ji" pi r.--.- I"iil ¥.■:•. jlv pniLiikn ha%ir mou ill" Ihi ai-. - 

iilTrroi l:> piaa f:r 1 1 re pure, n^rdiui uf u lKiacr you u -r. ur£y on: in all ci"llia 
Kivba pnrriikaJ. Full fern k” rn: 1 . ■!=■:- can iiHTet lIku Mirjr\ uT pniduols aid aon icr% 

I .1 !.-■ c they davc hull, ikiI die ir--aiiS:ii.-.un.- and hen s jrlu.'vriJ niinurin -.■! keair In 
allirA 1 1 torn. In 1 1 Her |Ik -j.t'. ill - - jI ua -rlTari-nl p-mar. 

Ilir jltrncjL' plan hliucljn.' llul > mucb miir fn^ulEail n I hr tiDfunilr 44 li.lul 'Aiiilil im 
llcr! ill" an mlrjidlcil ptm iikx. wlicir Hiuiiufe pbr kiv»o sue Lurdiukd hrj j 
kLiiS:ali.-ul i-.c : 1 - Livorr. I"jI fanned: iul 5 o- fevkib ~aiiiemliuliini " IIkmt '■ ariuab 
biiic-2ailiu.liirh 'll.- 1 1 pnrridb im nlrmil marE^jniEral. oJikmIkuliI sen ion, pLia. 
Limphairr tj: 1 . j. arai -r-llira r-lan > 1 1~| i-: 1 1 ill ra.ii 1 1 u . 1 1 1 r o-:*U uf lh±>r leivrui an: 

I vi hi by rrvs.Tiih' --Iliui^j fmn oiTnnuikb 1 ■ II i i+j dirii im ntnnihi in Uhr prP.f.im 
aihLae "oajti'Tnii anuuil >rlar>ici. 
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iWi^r riVtVrfr fiiTTi 

Lf j -III 1 ! m | : I jii i> ball jccl ! ■ I Ik- £rtfikiyrr IlcliiLincnC 3 i.l-iiiim Slvji A- ■\s.l -ffif 1 9!*4 
("I IUS.V| it w xIp-iiIk: -.ulmvl FRISA "i fidnvinrr rule* l : KIKA misltciI 4G9(h|i 
pLim ira'liik- plan-, ip-n^inil by CwJf WT^mn ^:«i jrH S\ rrpjii.-aii.ii--. 

under u-hkh ihe eirplrycr inkE? -an icnvi role nricinf; cmp hy cr plan panribulfcns sidtor 
rTurb^in-js ihe pi in. suck as ctoranj. ihe plan civcumcm upuiK 

IVuii- lift ISA I* . mi rirludk: pin jI: cffiphn-cr cIl-l-C i c J.-Izi: jI -.nlh 40V|b| |4tais ri 

■aIii.Ii lli-z anpli^ET ilici ik 4 lake .ir xlI : ■ : mb: las Jm.rt-nl n lilqurliiurl nf IjIkt 
| Hi ll i ^r^diJ iin irrlmr. l!"? l»Li, l"iB, iirt-c lee liny chunJi p :m :nil jjm rmnvrJ:. 
pLir>-. sl®n-E RtSA w*wnrd -W plus «ill iw! Nr si^jrn in I R l^i.X fiduciary mki bin 
will he -jjIu™ w fluKc Ikkiciar- rules raising a4 imujbui law nr amicable sow 
3LU1AM. 

Slalr ['iJiKiii'i 3ci|i.iicruiilJi fe* gut nan a: fiid 40L^li|- i-jns o-fli:: nmiit ELRI5A fdiieuiy 
i 1 1 1 1 li 1 1 1 r.“- nidi \-k\%A ib . ■ Tie n fid limed u. a N.--J jr ji In u 

■K^Hhj. ptpis arc rim™ -sNiys ron m p-anmpjm dincred ir-iM. .Jii.ii ^vNiir plans. and 
rrun> otf diem cbnwlo con-ply wnh JJKISA vKiim diJ+fcjL I la: jmwn prmiiks tiin 
plan ['tiuclanra m III wi be- liable Ter Ike- pamciparc’s terete ariro-esimcfli in uroJ over 
lib in tea iLLuuii. Hja&ever, u ai ite c-urf mi 4*1 li L i pdiirk. p‘ta ndm-win Mill atfflaiA 

lidil: Tin liar jmiwLiil -r.-keli.qi aid luiabiiii^ nf plin liiiilirp .ini hvcvfiinil 
allLTTcm n odTrrcd imki !)■.- Utit-> :.f dir ptn In i hm I irslincEi i rlieivr ptici Nringj 
i I k- s-s.vpiiiir i p .ni nay Wily im rsi i= annuity nmniris :ml mir-ial fund* 

J - 1 £»At 

Plan -^kalfcjfa ill *e 403< b ( JUilfl plftie-Cifi&i irltiL , L|iiiil%iIi ■ HllMfKtJUW: bid 

pinecs* iu.-.eik'd llciu^a ■ Re-. u: s 1 f:r Pc-!|HCva* I EFPi 1 1 1 ■: tpci ae a lx - . I a ry r. mil 

uul biiEill pi jii-. Iliw ililT-crrnl nn.ih :ml ■ 1 1 1 vmil ■.■■jilkiH ilui irr rujiikly .i*.n::rJr in Ihc 
nirrura nurivi jHpw 

L.jrpjr p .ns fk&L enjoy scale can pkIl fiHii a ire-aitr is!r.cinii;-ni rf m^erunerK o pun ns 
■jiiI iiIjii icu ill-1 i'TIlI'.- J h; lirjif pruMikfi injr.rilCai He ij^bl liali-r FlxDMTi-ke 
1 1 : i ■ ■ i lie i > leiVioe lir 1 1 u y.,n i! s uT ^ir IiNIki =iLl:i'..<-ii nuikrl -aiLIi Mile ilvjiJ 

kcrpby :i:i:riLvr tills 1 1 Ke 4ttl |k ■ 1 1 km k I j- Ktil« ulilii'nl sir li i riirri 1 1 b ■ k - d hs a iaiiii»r nl 
iIk- Li rye t: nmrrjliiras h iK: markrl 

Small plans, aimlnr^ s»!ill Nasihwa ir< ihc pmiit socirv. cynic-ally d> noi late iho 
ruftiurett in t'lusc- id odmuisier cnnepk». planx Ik&cd cu 4idr dr panictpam ind 
tse I s Lilian: lk-« Jlb« luii'uI .nlieiul: *e KAlC: figured In jIIjiaL Mill: i<T die laiyn 
1 1 1 1 ■ ■ 1 1 1 i > . Ax a nbxill. > iiliII |sIjii>. LMuJIy L-iaiiebr iiiih^. |'j.ii -x'Tzi aiy iludkd pLr 
ulmnistnliiiK Mid prr ->a 1 up a -- 1 i i - 1 irnnns 
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wun Klcopnt > L<rig,iri j.) m niirr eHe irlimHN p .w ®aipfciywr a 

iwn*!P pf tiEior- in ilv (Hyeej 1 - inciyiinp iin EJirefni pbn I'jnjntnAnK 

fi.^rni.ii. n '.v-J m,' 1 1 j p. trr .1 rij pp iv 

^Uii^Wflll J. l ,llla.-A-i 

I'ljnpirr.i.-ix- in'iqi.ilK':.! I'UI .-impJ.rrKTi r.8 hifji .|iliU;. n-.v-Jirvn pv^feiri? ffwipnru 

awl *ira«i +y *dp rfif wh itwF*iPircrn?« 

Wfl Nlk'-TI ill-1 1 rr>K"ilrn u I ho ■*•>'< h| nnriu.-iplair«; mUJl aflw .3 fpJI 

l ii-ip .-II.»™ 111 Ufa - iLilin. i r.w mu r* pn-.Jijaa %wvnnj ai«v- H ***?•: ineliilng 

Wh op-lira. rnrsuTK. tfu-mrirol r^iim aarl m,-irr.Tii Vy\a* n^-h 99 

armeh. ir«l paun cly mirn^scl I'lir^k fliLonw im ninrim npikvit putdi .it lhaco bJIiiw 
pnii.'ipr-m. uilhn .1 plan in ■jvnj.n a prsfi^jn, i.-iulh n in ilv ailurr Irem ilk - vmrlr* - . 
uhfi h» - -i nmi nrir imMlrenn grab, •!■.■: idnrmri:; .ml nine hrriocn 

In Trrrm j/jn, iiacidc in n rp.- rcrnmii flair li n 1 I-. im e [rcliliiaieel in 1 L: fi ned 
rintrhunn plant The m iiTTlir ily Ml' ■■■"■n. - -Jir 4 inpfrn^' a in if mil n ISrir : ype nl linrk 
apr-fiJ" v- hut p : j i -i-iii iik.-ii.-t-. and irdliuihal plan panmfurJ* win rmy rvfl I'rrl 
rnilM-rr- iiLKiir.' .ip. imiimiEn; aJlit-.iiie-n ilfciiian nr Ih-- r nun 

I ire 1 "1 111 imLr In rimpc rmrn an! nrr i. nidi in :rx -r-r I.- n 11 i.a n 117m nrchrieeiain 
im calncm p Li i Imr, iv ten: ii>. .■■Iiib-im. trim iiH If- e-r-i ira n f ran he -r-rlc in I .i-. a 
rinpmrn In I he fmn ‘h pnr-riirjy irnc«ncn. irpliiwm Wirn i_i a 1 1 l r. nc; im mirreni 
frrpK-!«jU. lararr pLir ^--ingor-. emplny an irrirnxii imirgirrmi ■.■■urn in see rjr 

ill r- fniy Iwiclll Kin ad I amt, nrhi perform dine ililiamce mvm nf met nfihe 
p-.fkv.fii iiiLralnuni apriirjs ir >i -aii^ee. aJlrmamre. q kai imsun 

A*ju r i~.ii pm i n 11 *.ti r 

TJeXjI-L kfc-.l- \ nr&jini b k- If fc: kiln iikiak ntesl Their llrune :il one ui 1110 n c n fc-. In 
aid ikrvii.jh iv.r firmi We wurlc Viilli plan pul id [ui La in ei aliuse jf Llicy are n l- 
likmip Ii bLt m. re it ml llcii llie*. are iruraleil pnpctlv In aiccl ihnr ur-al - - jnl dial icy 
Mill air: n-lli-.e llieii rrl i rxn 1; ri inum: 

Plan ulniii&Jniujrh fai.r a cnlical : ItiLlti re in lidpuj, lh. - j ltii pi 1 yxi:-. nkJroi dicic 
ih-aici :r- I Fi i ba rx-.i I i 1 ri rain n:imreiil. li ih mpirtonl llul eaiftliHm ol! Iii pun kk 
ifrpiuprijk' rrliiniaeil |^uh olid rulicicN llul pmiajik: ulsifiilr an! ■j.vjil- il - . lerrrnl 
iikviif Aar mrrlin cn. fliau hkidil be --niatieil Iii 1 1 u h.^jc -jar h'&rioiCi nakx ihci. 1 1 re si: 11 
nterenml EiKsine ndn|au-f :ml acLiiiilv. i c.l'! u-£i 1 i.a i&aeyjn:ri vulalilily, k'iu:'i a.*i died 
inflalRii. 

Sitik pfElkai ul an iihli'i nJudl'i re: re irta 1 1 ^euiulaliisi Ji.uL \v ijuudml f.T :i 
lilLlnik 1 :aid a |inliia iiirjld lie .1. ■i-.alril Iii idikrux. Ilf iKaulrte efTreia -.-r'liillali.gi 
SzLiiaiLim pai|k>>ra u neallt ai.Liirni .1. >ir„ pw pJii^i Mm n ir auivnc aoi ullfr 
ikuLt an! -Jikahlily I re Si j- alb-j are afrpruprulc c-.'-i 1 pi ■ 1 Eiid -i-d 1 u lu rq rd un b i h t 
n£macnl bnelil pi.ii ey . 
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I hi TsncnircJlwij of nowuiiiHiTVii iicom min-u lunds oo«inici nmd nfiMii 
nwpipjncm pirmiJm a»d dFursnM rcrnpanh's Irai sg fcr 't-toys to toi i ih?t 
nmp.jiy‘5 Vilify m tvh 1 nrovidt iwiw for life 

Htf*'2i,ef. unllkL'dUarinuiih ptodutv. TIAA-CUEF hot ndTered fur KriLly ti] y«fs. (fctiy 
run Terris, y-hlk diey -llI-. w dlsidhiK nciih ■ iiEuttt, dn net LD»it - Ife in; 

M jjr.i Mll:-. j- id flllHI It L- dii'F. inl Daiil 1" 1J1C ilIim.v lFW Lb! dWHiOfl ife Tltrto 

nuns. This iii; jiy- ib&mv iriM l', Iuu. muh money Hey hisv lmuIjIli! 
ilu 1 1 j l t ii ellth iiliiii; con be uubrihiw i. Iw tug they u<N Ihc-. is Mtl is iiirkti 
[WliytlKfeL 

fi'y .VLVLnn- 

,*in irnt-:<nirir railitfe: m dn sitwikmol j fiui sponsor It Lhebral to pf rail sliaxt 
b'.ni.Hf dtliL'.fsmruiirirrun rlin^mnisoiiien.NiKOAiAl nenPons isTRir 
t«np'ih;l'.i"C smtos dial ii.li d; ’«*td lu\-p Mf- erred I mem. iupcmlng, el-toi 
fdlEMi- ■ ITp] 0 * KM. ir- veil OS p-jyinUM MVtaL 

TTk bmi nci.ejjIul'iiKlnrrDlfd ■MirprohinHWitrriEis torplinsporaorj'itiKb 
iiF. Pjit.' plan dosgix ir'pr:icir,r'‘b"i mu' pkn I'Moim. (nrolhntnii.il |v.r;o,vii:v Iwip 
m ketpnt feu piu eorp'Imi sM opto ol drca with -ii milium ' human 

rewHnx and payroll am, is well M pj r -u liduiiine-.. Hcpcrt* arc- ijertraioG n kn» The 
mdiitoduf ind |i«i k 1 - ci m a regularly sdrodukd lews (quiptrfr fen ndn idualsl. or in 
in ad kK his»M rwdid I'kp wp-vet iIsp iMwnd to dti jarutMirs n ife. u on plan 

LfMirples ol ibeK Kn/fcar niwld nvlKk: 

■ --Idi.-n: J ; L r\i In ear I ka miles n rdi lit; ihi lv Qj ■; i :j I rv Lain, iih.ii- and 

II ..*..* IlllPakllh I II J ■IV.III/ .’ lI 1 ..VII lELllI 1 ; 

+ Aiceis ro j repsittod ntoTNNikuyi he & xo * b i inymnsikn .sod gmJaiare via a 
INI flw nijnbor for esiindEii Imurs nto Ihe totnng md o.(ef«hJ 

■ .Sllle-s Di min i :>J J I ■•■.Hi: ■ .: 1 1 : ;; .l>si.ii .1. 1 1 a." LnipluhLin. yainkaliLV 

■* l ini it L"dik' 3 iicn in«iint|s and 'nhnir- rn in p.-nurm fiFsnrul n.ip ni rii( 

rt®. 

imnXVJmir ratoato'.LV life tit/.* n'FH Jim r u H ,vir l.iii,a 

fit a -mitoi jJhi i. i (k moduful. i(w pjnnip.nn n *iji pijn med w irkHaiiiJ htm.il 
liv impiiincv of h li nj. for nnnnum iir^tfing v.i«(y. aiTg v.|in iliLh.. up. ik- 

ipjni[TLik- .i-ii(.irT Ilf ncL and Hutto nswVd » mci I hot npjK-ifi( rciip-o(ir ipo! 
nHVCM I [lie a ling In jur,- nf [tan. idinj aKiurjiHyi nif gui.liri>- In phr. pmiripnii 
In hrlp I him onluilt nwimni pltrnuliurt k-trf iNpy nsfef dn-mm 


Thi*: y..*.ir mr iraln.iiluj ntiEEJlunt v ill b 1 1 L J mire ir. ji 1 1 1 1, 'Ll k 1 in r -I irn-rs.' l'.h rs:ln|: 
appni iirTSTiin -a ill cl^ilj ihniigkinal fee rniir-y 1 ^ r pmvidc rnr .-In-ir ■ u i|h 
p ■ ■■. 1 1 1 1 1 . .-4i_p.-.- lit. 'uli irrmil n fen In mu irt nfo ' 'i^i-liuHr o jpa'ririuo 
. t.' I. ■ i r. '■ I hy nm-i nrTiniL"imrH isir-n imiIe Y.ini.ng a - r i r»:i-nT-pn'lii .TE iy Thia. is 
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mactiL is plsn pratkipnls wrtrp arr lfc*i eiik i wtxk favndvr ranp t»l' nftvrtmn* 
n-iirn*: and chdon- i ft iherprnmivu p'wis ) his is jwiir^lprsy mpumii -tf tmpdon-wi- 
is *cy nppnwh ntinnwiVL ■hm w mpri? nratinmd » hr Hw«d ?nd ricks 
fiwpltd: impnfrR r*i(. iraip/iJiy nd*. mlliiirai ride. hrplih r^le wl umcproid 
cvpcnsM nde 

III.' -trailing i if Ihnc .- e a 1 1 ■ r ■ 1 1 1 -. pnn iiL>. an xkioc nllLrir^ um|ta: in ilie eiikivtry We 
psTTvidr ■ i-| r t live llird parlv aiku v in all die linU ihcr. we rtv-'nl erep un mr pLul"im\ 
iii.'!jiI iil' ikM rail*. 1 i -\l-l fct.F '< im nlmcnl I'uicp mis :i nr*i-p:: jinrlan irvcnncne 

praliuLv The Heroin: ia :n ailahL in all part ii ifti-ii :n:l ia pmvnlc-d ai m :diir.u;ml 
cii-J. .■ir.'-irir.u dial Lhira.: jLirlii ipnla mic-J it nudiif 'xui^iieil aral ncunc ir^JUEyaiciK 
ukirr i an nkirn ri 

PfUY 

! hie iil lie.- inoal nipirlani vandiki* Liirr-iiLnril In. p :ci iqaraMDn i-. ihc eraal :ml L-tpiiT.' 

■ 1 1 t-te ; ■ 1 i r |.' :j 4fi£f h| rcliimicil pfcn. Tar uiil* ill -e-.'-a I n Ifcr ircckd pbiec eat v . my 
kiiinll.aii:!- I'mm ve-siLr In ■. :raJ:f ».l IIAA-C 6tl : F r. : rruv.iJ: neajiicijl'uJ dkrjivjrvt. 
In lielp p :iri r-xi". 1 — a 1 1 aikJ I heir ltcn.'fK:ijiink niL ail'iimad itw-iinh ubml Niii-ima 
Ihcic tIiiliii.t.I I mi Li*/ g\i :i iiliHei -of LUia-u.' u e : i ■ l 1 1 r- j.' ail fif die cipcran stonuutod 
v 1 1 1 1 inmlir+i n -.'an rrprJrrc-i im hIqcii! pndihik in nu annual lui lln.- 

C'HJ.T YaruHr ."V imuiiL-.- aid I IAA-4 Stl-F Mir.ua I I'aidt kapniEir-t are Imuni ini iriu 
I Ik L-.i-rancici nl In- .nlrri.nl Adv r-jny i.E|fcabc% .'iilr:iii -■Ir.i. i = l:ipcii>x^, Ur-lr J:ia:iir. 
Fjipiiei 1 1 2b- 1 h kiatiltv aril l.ifKiac H.^k ( I ua ia."-. aid ilc^iiinl Kurd Kecx, ud 
F- 1 . pLTI K'l" . 

In aarar ikHLCiicrC me jIte* prwdr irdkidad im-raieia n ilk lie inpLl ilT ia[UKk 
in i SvEi'-icliLal iirr-=iAiici£ uT 5 1 0, C" i” n u 1, 1- J. ud IQ yni |t=iud, hi cauls iiTuir 
iiie Eblntnl uftniu. .'ill iifijui fuda' |*afiiiiiuii.r aid prksfti aie pH^lnl un uu wthkCe 

e" ■ i V . ■ " i . ■ ■ 1 1 1 1 ■ ■■ iV.T L ‘.v.'j r r h ■ Itrir. &H*t J'.Vin IVnWn 

We Lvnnirid Cu^ina P.i u.^jie In nukr im nltA^i m rsliimieid jriaia L'.r- 1 li f.n dl 
.'iiir.vi. air-. £ddid X« 111: Llulksp.^ nf mliu-iie aasniia. uu u heal i lia-iU '.■■.i^cv-liJ 

LiriLni alXiuE I Ik L-MlDiuLsii.a LirJ uf piusi Jii|4 licallli luu Cu icliiLW. 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Ms. Harris. 

STATEMENT OF MINDY L. HARRIS, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF GOVERNMENT DEFINED CONTRIBUTION AD- 
MINISTRATORS, PORTLAND, OREGON 

Ms. HARRIS. Thank you, Mr. McDermott and Mr. McCrery and 
Members of the Committee for having us here today. On behalf of 
NAGDCA, I would like to thank you for this opportunity to testify 
today on this most important issue that touches so many Ameri- 
cans, who may or may not have adequate income for their retire- 
ment needs. I also want to extend NAGDCA’s appreciation to this 
Committee and to Congresswoman Schwartz and Congressman 
Johnson for your Resolution for National Save for Retirement 
Week, which we celebrated last week. This is very helpful to plan 
sponsors across the country in helping us promote education and 
awareness to our participants and our employees, some of whom 
are prospective participants. 

We also applaud Congress and the Federal Government for its 
increasing interest in fee disclosure and transparency, and we real- 
ly believe that these efforts will lead to higher levels of under- 
standing by plan sponsors and participants of the fees being 
charged for the administration and investment of their retirement 
savings. We look forward to working with you as you review the 
issue of fees in defined contribution plans. As governmental enti- 
ties ourselves, we always welcome and open and transparent proc- 
ess when it comes to managing and investing our public employees’ 
retirement savings. 

The very nature of local control and open government laws dic- 
tates a great deal of oversight in State and local government plans. 
There is also a significant amount of collaboration between the em- 
ployees and the employers in developing these plans. Not only do 
our plans have elected officials who are accountable to the public 
and to our plans, but we also have rules affecting procurement, re- 
quiring most contracts to be reviewed with a prescribed regular fre- 
quency. 

NAGDCA believes that to achieve retirement security and to as- 
sure that millions of public sector employees will be self-supporting 
during their retirement years, that it is imperative to maintain a 
shared responsibility between employers and employees to fund re- 
tirement income. We believe that this is best accomplished through 
the combination of defined benefit retirement plans and our vol- 
untary supplemental defined contribution plans. It is in this spirit 
that NAGDCA advocates for policies that enhance defined contribu- 
tion plans to encourage public employees to save for retirement and 
to supplement their defined benefit pensions. The goal of any pro- 
posal to alter or significantly change employer-sponsored supple- 
mental retirement savings plans should be to enhance or simplify 
the current procedures and to assure that the administrative costs 
to employers and participants are reasonable. 

It is in this vein that we recently undertook a survey of our 
membership regarding how fees are determined and how they are 
disclosed to employees. We have also surveyed our members re- 
garding their views on the reasonableness of fees and how they 
evaluate them, and I look forward to sharing our findings with you 
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today. I will provide you with an overview and submit my testi- 
mony, including our actual survey in its entirety, for the record. 

About our fee disclosure survey, in summing up our survey find- 
ings, NAGDCA plan sponsor members indicated that they under- 
stand the importance of fees very well. When selecting a service 
provider for plan administration, fees are evaluated in plan deci- 
sions a great deal. Eighty-6 percent of our State government re- 
spondents and 55 percent of local and smaller governmental enti- 
ties reported receiving fee disclosure information through quarterly 
website updates, participant statements and general communica- 
tion brochures. 

Some additional questions were also raised as a result of our 
findings. For example, are participants receiving enough fee disclo- 
sure and education or are they receiving too much, which may lead 
to possible confusion? What should the expectations be for plan 
sponsors to monitor and understand fees and what should partici- 
pants have to monitor and understand? 

It is our position that plan sponsors and plan participants have 
different levels of need for detailed fee information, and our plan 
sponsors recognize and work very hard to uphold their fiduciary re- 
sponsibility by engaging in a higher level of education about fees 
and related issues in order to make careful, informed decisions on 
behalf of their participants. 

Seventy percent of our survey respondents also indicated that 
they review their plan’s administrative and investment manage- 
ment fees at least annually and, in some cases, multiple times 
throughout the year. Plan sponsors also indicated that they have 
a pretty good understanding of assessed fees. One area for possible 
improvement, however, is the understanding of fees that are not al- 
ways included in every plan. Perhaps requiring a better expla- 
nation of this terminology would help increase the understanding 
of these types of fees. We found that passively managed index 
funds are perceived as being a lower cost option by plan partici- 
pants, and the survey also found that these lower cost index funds 
are already available in most plans. 

Plan fees and plan disclosure is just one piece of the overall 
equation. Education should takes a holistic approach, providing in- 
formation about the plan fees, as well as overall investment per- 
formance and how the two factors relate to one another. 

Over the past few years, with greater plan-sponsored education 
on fees, all government market segments responding to our survey 
agreed that fees have generally decreased. The public market is dif- 
ferent from the private market in that bids for services and invest- 
ment products are generally mandated to be reviewed or competi- 
tively bid within a normal cycle of time, typically three to five 
years. There is also a greater degree of public access for review of 
fees and disclosure of plan-related information, and, finally, there 
is a greater degree of accountability in the public market as con- 
sensus is reached and elected bodies publicly agree to contracts and 
their terms. 

Regarding reasonableness of fees, what plan sponsors acting as 
fiduciaries consider reasonable can be very subjective. The fidu- 
ciary has to consider many variables in determining what he or she 
believes to be reasonable. In governmental plans, what is consid- 
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ered reasonable is commonly a collective decision by board mem- 
bers after an overall evaluation of many factors, including plan 
services and investment performance. The public sector has the ad- 
vantage of open disclosure of fees during the public procurement 
process, which may have a positive impact on the amounts of fees 
that are charged in our plan. 

NAGDCA, in surveying our membership, found out the majority 
of plans have benchmarks to evaluate whether their fees are rea- 
sonable and have negotiated reasonable fees according to these 
benchmarks for their participants. In the end, trying to define what 
reasonable fees are may ultimately be a plan by plan and a local 
decision. 

In summary, I would like to emphasize the ongoing importance 
of education so that individuals and families will understand what 
their needs for retirement will be. Again, I would like to thank this 
Committee and this Congress for passing the Resolution for Na- 
tional Save for Retirement Week, which many of us celebrated last 
week. Your leadership on this issue has enabled us to plan retire- 
ment fairs and events, ensure significant advertising regarding 
saving for retirement, and has also encouraged the involvement of 
both the public and the private sectors in educating our partici- 
pants about this important issue. 

We look forward to continuing to work with you as you review 
all of these issues, and I would be pleased to answer any questions 
that you may have today. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Harris follows:] 

Statement of Mindy L. Harris, President, National Association of 
Government Defined Contribution Administrators, Portland, Oregon 

Good morning Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee. I am Mindy Harris, 
President of the National Association of Government Defined Contribution Adminis- 
trators (NAGDCA). I am also the Chief Financial Officer for Multnomah County, in 
Portland Oregon. 

On behalf of NAGDCA, I thank you for this opportunity to testify today on this 
most important issue that touches so many Americans who may or may not have 
adequate income for their retirement needs. We applaud Congress and the Federal 
Government for its increasing interest in fee disclosure and transparency and be- 
lieve that these efforts will lead to higher levels of understanding by plan sponsors 
and participants of the fees being charged for the administration and investment 
of their retirement savings. We look forward to working with you as you review the 
issue of fees in defined contribution plans, and as governmental entities ourselves, 
we always welcome an open and transparent process when it comes to managing 
and investing our public employee’s retirement savings. 

The very nature of “local” control and “open government” laws, dictates a great 
deal of oversight in state and local government plans. There is also a significant 
amount of collaboration between the employees and the employers in developing the 
plans. Not only do our plans have elected officials who are accountable to the public 
and to our plans, but we have rules affecting procurement requiring most contracts 
to be reviewed with prescribed regular frequency. 

Ongoing education of plan sponsors is one of NAGDCA’ s key missions, and as plan 
sponsors and administrators, we encourage and engage in counseling and education 
of participants as a matter of course. 

NAGDCA believes that to achieve retirement security — and to assure that mil- 
lions of public employees will be self-supporting during their retirement years — it 
is imperative to maintain a shared responsibility between employers and employees 
to fund retirement income. We believe that this is best accomplished through the 
combination of defined benefit retirement plans and voluntary supplemental defined 
contribution plans. 

It is in this spirit that NAGDCA advocates for policies that enhance defined con- 
tribution plans to encourage public employees to save for retirement and to supple- 
ment their defined benefit pensions. State and local governments are proud of the 
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supplemental retirement savings plans that have been created by working jointly 
with the federal government, the resulting high savings rates in our plans, and the 
increased retirement preparedness of our employees. The goal of any proposal to 
alter or significantly change employer sponsored supplemental retirement savings 
plans should be to enhance or simplify the current procedures, and to assure that 
the administrative costs to employers and to participants are reasonable. 

It is in this vein that we undertook a recent survey of our membership to deter- 
mine how fees are determined and how they are disclosed to employees. We have 
also surveyed our members regarding their views on the “reasonableness” of fees 
and how they evaluate them. Finally, we have asked our members to describe the 
make-up and structure of their boards, including the ratio of employees to employ- 
ers (who are typically in the plans themselves) and the roles of labor and other key 
decision makers. 

I look forward to sharing our findings with you today. I will provide you with an 
overview and submit my testimony, including our actual survey, in its entirety, for 
the record. 

About NAGDCA: 

NAGDCA was founded in 1980 and is the leading professional association rep- 
resenting public employer sponsored deferred compensation and defined contribu- 
tion plan administrators. NAGDCA represents administrators from all 50 states and 
over 150 local governmental entities, as well as private industry plan providers. 
These states have, under their auspices, over 5,000 local government deferred com- 
pensation plans. NAGDCA also represents nearly 100 industrial members that pro- 
vide services to public plan sponsors. 

NAGDCA is an organization in which its members work together to improve state 
and local government defined contribution plans including § 457(b), §401(k), 
§ 401(a), and § 403(b) plans through a sharing of information on investments, mar- 
keting, administration and laws relating to public sector defined contribution plans. 

Our members administer state and local government plans that are regulated 
under section 457 of the Internal Revenue Code (IRC). These plans, which supple- 
ment state and local defined benefit programs, provide a convenient vehicle for pub- 
lic employees across the country to save for retirement. In all cases, full time em- 
ployees of the entity offering the plan are eligible to participate (and, in many cases, 
part time employees are also eligible to participate). Altogether state and local de- 
fined contribution plans administer approximately three trillion dollars in assets 
across the country. 

About NAGDCA’s Fee Disclosure Survey: 

The following results document the information gathered from our member survey 
conducted in August 2007 regarding fee disclosure in defined contribution plans. 

In summing up our findings, our survey shows that NAGDCA plan sponsor mem- 
bers understand the importance of fees, relative to the plan participants they rep- 
resent. When selecting a service provider for plan administration, fees are evaluated 
in plan decisions “a great deal” (which was the answer by approximately 70% of all 
survey respondents). 

• When plan sponsors were asked how well their participants understood fees, the 
majority response was “somewhat” across all market segments (as opposed to 
“understands very well,” “understands very little” or “not at all”). This is de- 
spite the wide array of education/communication vehicles currently being uti- 
lized to disclose fees on a quarterly basis. 

• 86% of state government respondents and 55% of local and smaller govern- 
mental entities (55%) reported receiving fee disclosure information through 
quarterly web-site updates, participant statements, general communication bro- 
chures, and/or phone system updates. In addition, government members gave 
the industry an overall rating of 4 (with 5 being the highest) for providing edu- 
cation to plan sponsors on fees. Some additional questions were raised as a re- 
sult of these findings. For example, are participants receiving enough fee disclo- 
sure/education, or are they receiving too much, which may lead to possible con- 
fusion? And, what should the expectations be for plan sponsors to monitor and 
understand fees, and what should plan participants monitor and understand? 
It is our position that plan sponsors and plan participants have different levels 
of need for detailed fee information, and our plan sponsors recognize and uphold 
their fiduciary responsibility by engaging in a higher level of education about 
fees and related issues in order to make careful and informed decisions for the 
benefit of their participants. 

• 70% of our respondents indicated that they review their plans’ administrative 
fees and investment management fees (also known as expense ratios) at least 
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annually and in some cases multiple times throughout the year. Larger entities 
indicated that they reviewed their fees more frequently than smaller entities. 

• Most governmental entities, approximately 70%, use an independent consultant 
to assist with the disclosure and understanding of fees. It is interesting to note 
that our survey revealed that smaller plans actually use Consultants more fre- 
quently than larger state plans. This is likely due to the availability of addi- 
tional resources in larger governmental entities. 

• Plan sponsors indicated that they have a good understanding of assessed fees. 
One area for possible improvement, however, is the understanding of fees that 
are not always included in every plan (i.e. , Mortality and Expense risk fees, 
Sub-transfer agency fees, and Finders fees). Perhaps a better explanation of this 
terminology would increase the understanding of these types of fees. 

• The opinion of our survey task force, based on our survey results, is that pas- 
sively managed index funds are perceived as being a lower cost option by plan 
participants. The survey found that these lower cost index funds are already 
available. Of those entities responding to the survey, 100% of state entities and 
93% of local government entities indicated that they currently offer a passively 
managed index fund. This raises additional concerns. Is a lower cost option or 
a higher cost option (with better performance) the optimum retirement solution 
for plan participants? Plan fees and fee disclosure is just one piece of the overall 
equation. Education should take a holistic approach, providing information 
about plan fees, overall investment performance, and how the two factors relate 
to one another. 

• Conflicts of interest with regard to provider relationships were also explored in 
our survey as well as plan sponsor understanding of revenue sharing arrange- 
ments. Over 70% of plan sponsors responding to our survey stated that specific 
information about revenue sharing arrangements is provided at least annually, 
with more than 40% of these employers receiving a report on the total revenues 
that result from reimbursements and fees. With regard to other types of rela- 
tionships, however, there appears to be less of an understanding of these ar- 
rangements; approximately 50% of plan sponsors require disclosure only when 
renewing contracts or bidding for a new contract/vendor. 

• Most plan sponsor respondents, across all market segments, indicated they were 
concerned with roll-overs out of government sponsored plans and into higher 
priced option sat the recommendation of outside financial advisers who were not 
affiliated with existing plans. The majority of all Government entities responded 
that they are “very” or “somewhat” concerned about this. 

• Over the past several years, with greater plan sponsor education on fees, all 
government market segments agreed that fees have generally de- 
creasedfassuming similar assets and services). The public market is different 
from the private market, in that bids for services and investment products are 
generally mandated to be reviewed or competitively bid within a normal cycle 
of time (typically every three to five years). There is also a greater degree of 
public access for review of fees and disclosure of plan related information. Fi- 
nally, there is a greater degree of accountability in the public market as con- 
sensus is reached and elected bodies publicly agree to contracts and their terms. 

While some issues regarding fee disclosure were identified as being in need of im- 
provement or further discussion, there were also positive findings from the survey 
that showed most defined contribution plan sponsors are aware of and understand 
plan costs. The survey also showed that industry partners are informing partici- 
pants about fees associated with their account in a variety of formats including peri- 
odic account statements and customized plan Web-sites and newsletters. 

Regarding “Reasonableness” of Fees: 

What plans sponsors, acting as fiduciaries, consider “reasonable” is very subjec- 
tive. The fiduciary has to consider many variables in determining what he/she be- 
lieves is reasonable. Some of the factors may include federal, state, and local laws. 
Labor contracts and plan design may also impact what the fiduciary considers “rea- 
sonable.” These are just a few of the factors. In governmental plans, what is consid- 
ered “reasonable” is commonly a collective decision by the board members after an 
overall evaluation of many factors, including plan services and investment perform- 
ance. Often, when making the decision, fiduciaries listen to the advice of consultants 
that have been hired because of their expertise and knowledge of the industry 
standards then prevailing. The public sector has the advantage of open disclosure 
of fees during the public procurement process, which may have a positive impact 
on the amounts of fees that are charged in our plans. 

Additionally, there is a “Prudent Man” standard. This is the standard under 
which the fiduciary must act. The fiduciary is required to act “with the care, skill, 
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prudence, and diligence under the circumstances then prevailing that a prudent 
man acting in a like capacity and familiar with such matters would use, in the con- 
duct of an enterprise of a like character and with like aims.” 

NAGDCA, in surveying our membership found the following from direct questions 
regarding “reasonableness” of fees: 

• Sixty-six percent of total respondents have a standard they rely on to determine 
whether fees are reasonable. 

• Seventy-six percent of total respondents have compared the fees in their plan 
against fees charged to individual investors for similar investment products. 

• Seventy-eight percent of total respondents rated their administrative fees at 
least a 4 out of 5 with 5 being “very reasonable”. 

• Sixty-eight percent of total respondents rated their investment fees at least a 
4 out of 5 with 5 being “very reasonable”. 

Regarding Board Structure: 

NAGDCA, through surveying our membership, has found the following thirty-five 
percent response rate 

• Respondents have an average of 8 members on their defined contribution (DC) 
Board of Directors. Very few respondents have indicated that they do not have 
a Board of Directors. 

• For those with a Board of Directors, we found the following results. 

• Thirty-five percent of respondents require Board members to be participants 
in their plan. 

• Forty-one percent have at least 50% of their Board members who are consid- 
ered employee representatives. 

• Sixty-four percent of respondents have Board members that are not employ- 
ees. Those board members represent retirees, taxpayers, elected officials, and 
financial planners. 

• Seventy-one percent indicated their board members are appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, Executive Director, or by plan participants. Twenty-two percent indi- 
cated their board members are both appointed and elected. Seven percent in- 
dicated are all elected. 

In the end, trying to define what “reasonable” fees are may ultimately be a plan 
by plan and a “local” decision. 

In summary, I would like to emphasize the ongoing importance of education so 
that individuals and families understand what their needs for retirement will be. 
That is why NAGDCA is so pleased that this Committee and this Congress passed 
a resolution calling for a National Save for Retirement Week, which many NAGDCA 
plan sponsors celebrated just last week. Your leadership on this issue has enabled 
us to plan retirement fairs and events, to ensure significant advertising regarding 
saving for retirement, and has encouraged the involvement of both the public and 
private sectors in educating our participants about this important issue. 

NAGDCA looks forward to continuing to work with you as you review all of these 
issues, and I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have today. 

Thank you. 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. The Committee will stand in recess for two 
votes. We will be back somewhere around two o’clock. Thank you. 

[Recess ] 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Wray? 

STATEMENT OF DAVID L. WRAY, PRESIDENT, PROFIT 

SHARING/401(k) COUNCIL OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Mr. WRAY. Chairman McDermott, Ranking Member McCrery 
and Members of the Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear today and discuss retirement plan fees and expenses. The em- 
ployer defined contribution system is a great success story. The 
automatic enrollment provisions and the pension permanency pro- 
visions included in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 have posi- 
tioned the DC system to move to a new level, a level that will help 
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expand the system and reach out to major groups that lack other 
workers in the system, low-income workers and small employers. 
The amount of money in the system is expanding rapidly, and that 
is why paying attention to these fee disclosures is so important. We 
strongly support improving disclosure at all levels. 

As you have heard today, the Department of Labor is under- 
taking a series of regulatory initiatives that will make significant 
improvements to fee disclosure and transparency. We support the 
DOL’s efforts and have been active participants in them. While leg- 
islative oversight of DOL’s disclosure efforts is appropriate, we be- 
lieve this is the best approach to enhance fee transparency in a 
measured and balanced manner. We urge Congress to delay taking 
legislative action until the DOL has completed its work. Legislation 
at this time would re-start the regulatory process and significantly 
delay the implementation of the changes that we all seek in disclo- 
sure for participants and fiduciaries. 

To comply with ERISA, plan administrators must ensure that 
the aggregate price of the services in a bundled arrangement is 
reasonable at the time the plan contracts or the services and the 
aggregate price for those services continues to be reasonable over 
time. For example, asset-based fees should be monitored as plan 
assets grow to ensure that fee levels continue to be reasonable for 
services with relatively fixed cost, such as plan administration and 
participant recordkeeping. The plan administrator should be fully 
informed of all the services included in bundled arrangements to 
make that assessment. 

Many plan administrators, especially small companies, however, 
prefer reviewing costs in an aggregate manner. As long as they are 
fully informed of the services being provided, they can compare and 
evaluate whether the overall fees are reasonable without being re- 
quired to analyze each fee on an itemized basis. For example, if a 
person buys a car, they do not need to know the price of the engine 
if it were sold separately. They do need to know the horsepower 
and warranty. Small businesses in particular prefer the simplicity 
in many cases of the bundled fee arrangement. Congress should 
consider the need to increase plan sponsorship by small companies 
if it considers legislating changes to bundled fee disclosure arrange- 
ments. 

The defined contribution plan system is very successful. As an 
example, I refer to Martin Tractor Company, a small company in 
Topeka, Kansas, that fixes farm equipment. In 2006, they had five 
non-management workers retire from their plant. These people had 
worked their entire career at this company. The average pay for 
these people was $45,000 and the average lump sum was $485,000. 
These people had almost 11 times final pay to supplement — to use 
to supplement their Social Security wages. These people are going 
to have higher levels of income in retirement when they were work- 
ing. The defined contribution plan system has incredible potential 
for American workers. We very much appreciate the fact that the 
legislative process is paying attention to the system because it is 
going to be so important to America’s workers. At the same time, 
we prefer to work through the regulatory process when we are ac- 
tually implementing the changes that are needed. Certainly, if the 
Department of Labor does not come out with appropriate direction, 
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we would envision that the legislative process would immediately 
take hold and kick in. 

Thank you very much. I would be delighted to answer any ques- 
tions that you have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wray follows:] 

Statement of David L. Wray, President, Profit Sharing/401 (k) Council of 
America, Chicago, Illinois 

Established in 1947, the Profit Sharing / 401k Council of America (PSCA) is a na- 
tional, non-profit association of 1,200 companies and their 6 million plan partici- 
pants. PSCA represents its members’ interests to federal policymakers and offers 
practical, cost-effective assistance with profit sharing and 401(k) plan design, ad- 
ministration, investment, compliance and communication. PSCA’s services are tai- 
lored to meet the needs of both large and small companies. Members range in size 
from Fortune 100 firms to small, entrepreneurial businesses. 

The NAM is the nation’s largest industrial trade association, representing small 
and large manufacturers in every industrial sector and in all 50 states. The vast 
majority of NAM members provide 401(k) plans for their employees and thus have 
a significant interest in this legislation. 

The ERISA Industry Committee (ERIC) is a nonprofit association committed to 
the advancement of America’s major employer’s retirement, health, incentive, and 
compensation plans. ERIC’s members’ plans are the benchmarks against which in- 
dustry, third-party providers, consultants, and policy makers measure the design 
and effectiveness of other plans. These plans affect millions of Americans and the 
American economy. ERIC has a strong interest in protecting its members’ ability to 
provide the best employee benefit, incentive, and compensation plans in the most 
cost effective manor. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce is the world’s largest business federation, rep- 
resenting more than three million businesses and organizations of every size, sector, 
and region. The Chamber represents a wide management spectrum by type of busi- 
ness and location. Each major classification of American business — manufacturing, 
retailing, services, construction, wholesaling, and finance — is represented. Also, the 
Chamber has substantial membership in all 50 states, as well as 105 American 
Chambers of Commerce abroad. Positions on national issues are developed by a 
cross-section of Chamber members serving on committees, subcommittees, and task 
forces. More than 1,000 business people participate in this process. 

We strongly support concise, effective, and efficient fee disclosure to participants. 
We also support increased fee transparency between service providers and plan 
sponsors. We commend Chairman Rangel for conducting this hearing to gain further 
insight into the employer-provided defined contribution retirement plan system and 
the critical role that plan fees play in retirement asset accumulation. 

DEFINED CONTRIBUTION PLANS WORK FOR EMPLOYEES, EMPLOY- 
ERS, AND AMERICA 

Employers offer either a defined benefit or defined contribution, and sometimes 
both types, of retirement plan to their workers, depending on their own business 
needs. According to the Investment Company Institute, Americans held $16.6 tril- 
lion in retirement assets as of March 30, 2007. 1 This is nearly 17% of the $97.9 tril- 
lion in investible assets worldwide. 2 Government plans held $4.2 trillion. Private 
sector defined benefit plans held $2.3 trillion. Defined contribution plans held $4.2 
trillion in employment based defined contribution plans and $4.4 trillion in IRAs. 
Employer-based savings are the source of half of IRA assets. Ninety-five percent of 
new IRA contributions are rollovers, overwhelmingly from employer plans. 

There are questions about the ability of the defined contribution system to 
produce adequate savings as it becomes the dominant form of employer provided re- 
tirement plan. Some claim America is facing a retirement savings crisis. To answer 
this question, a baseline for comparison is required. The Congressional Research 
Service reports that in 2006, 23.6% of individuals age 65 and older received any in- 
come from a private sector retirement plan. The median annual income from this 


1 The U.S. Retirement Market, First Quarter 2007, Investment Company Institute, October 
2007. 

2 Tapping Human Assets to Sustain Growth: Global Wealth 2007, Victor Aerni, Christian de 
Juniac, Bruce M. Holley, Tjun Tang, October 12, 2007. 
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source was $7,200. 3 This income stream represents a lump-sum value of $90,000, 
assuming the purchase of a single-life annuity at an 8% discount rate. Individuals 
age 65-69 had higher median annual income from a private sector retirement plan, 
$9,600 ($120,000 lump sum value), but only 19.9% of those age 65 or older received 
any income from this source. Overall, however, the elderly are not impoverished. In 
2006, 9.4% of Americans 65 and older had family incomes below the federal poverty 
rate, the lowest rate for any population group. How will the next generation of retir- 
ees fare compared to current retirees? 

We hear about a negative savings rate in America, with some noting that Ameri- 
cans are saving less now than during the Great Depression. Intuitively, something 
must be wrong with this statistic as the total amount set aside for retirement has 
almost tripled in 12 years. 4 A 2005 analysis by the Center for Retirement Research 
sheds considerable light on the matter. They discovered that the NIPA (National In- 
come and Products Account) personal savings rate for the working-age population 
was significantly higher than the overall rate, which was then 1.8%. Working-age 
Americans were saving 4.4% of income, consisting almost exclusively of savings in 
employment-based plans. This does not include business savings, wbich, of course, 
are owned by individuals. Those 65 and older were “dissaving” at negative 12% be- 
cause they were spending their retirement assets, which are not considered income. 
The report accurately predicted that, as baby-boomers begin to retire, they will con- 
sume more than their income and the savings rate as currently defined would go 
even lower. 5 6 

The Congressional Research Service reports that married households in which the 
head or spouse was employed and the head was age 45-54 held median retirement 
account assets of $103,200 in 2004. Similar unmarried households held $32,000. An 
identical married household headed by an individual age 55 and older held median 
retirement account assets of $119,500 in 2004.® 

While some workers have enjoyed a full working career under a defined contribu- 
tion plan such a as profit sharing plan, 401(k)-type plans in which the employee de- 
cides how much to save have existed for only slightly over twenty years, and most 
participants have participated in them for a much shorter period of time. The typ- 
ical participant in 2000 had only participated in the plan for a little over seven 
years. 7 Policymakers must be wary of statistics citing average 401(k) balances and 
balances of those approaching retirement because they have not saved over their 
full working career and some balances belong to brand new participants. For exam- 
ple, a recent Investment Company Institute report stated that at the end of 2006, 
the average 401(k) balance was $61,346 and the median balance was $18, 986. 8 The 
median age of the participants in the study was 44 and the median tenure in their 
current 401(k) plan was eight years. But when the study looked at individuals who 
were active participants in a 401(k) plan from 1999 to 2006 (including one of the 
worst bear markets since the Depression) the average 401(k) balance at the end of 
2006 was $121,202 and the median balance was $66,650. Long-tenured (30 years 
with the same employer) individuals in their sixties who participated in a 401(k) 
plan during the 1999-2006 period had an average account balance of $193,701 at 
the end of 2006. The study does not reflect that many individuals and households 
have multiple 401(k)-type accounts or assets rolled over into an IRA. 

The lesson is clear — long term participation in a 401(k) plan will result in the ac- 
cumulation of assets adequate to provide a secure retirement. The Congressional Re- 
search Service estimates that a married household that contributes ten percent of 
earnings to a retirement plan for 30 years will be able to replace fifty-three percent 
of pre-retirement income. If they save for forty years, they will replace ninety-two 
percent of income. 9 A ten percent savings rate is realistic given average contribution 


3 Income and Poverty Among Older Americans in 2006, Congressional Research Service, Sep- 
tember 24, 2007. 

4 The U.S. Retirement Market, First Quarter 2007, Investment Company Institute, October 
2007. 

5 How Much are Workers Saving?, Alicia Munnell, Francesca Golub-Sass, and Andrew Varani, 
Center for Retirement Research at Boston College, October 2005. 

6 Retirement Savings: How Much Will Workers Have When They Retire?, CRS Report For Con- 
gress, January 29, 2007. 

1 Rise of 401(k) Plans, Lifetime Earnings and Wealth at Retirement, James Poterba, Steven 
F. Venti, and David A. Wise, NBER Working Paper 13091, May 2007. 

8 401(k) Plan Asset Allocation, Account Balances, and Loan Activity in 2006, Investment Com- 
pany Institute, August, 2007. 

9 Retirement Savings: How Much Will Workers Have When They Retire?, CRS Report For Con- 
gress, January 29, 2007. 
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rates of seven percent and average employer contributions of three percent. These 
estimates do not consider Social Security payments 

These statistics mean little if a worker is not saving for retirement. And one fact 
is abundantly clear — whether or not a worker saves for retirement is overwhelm- 
ingly determined by whether or not a worker is offered a retirement plan at work. 
In March of 2007, sixty-one percent of private sector workers had access to a retire- 
ment plan at work and fifty-one percent participated. Seventy percent of full-time 
workers had access and sixty percent participated. Seventy-eight percent of workers 
in establishments employing 100 or more workers had access and sixty-six percent 
participated. Only forty-five percent of workers in establishments of less than 100 
workers had access to a plan and thirty-seven percent participated. Three-quarters 
of workers earning at least fifteen dollars per hour had access and sixty-nine per- 
cent participated. Only forty-seven percent of workers making less than fifteen dol- 
lars per hour had access and only thirty-six percent participated. Seventy-seven per- 
cent of all workers chose to participate when offered a defined contribution plan at 
work, with seventy percent of those making less than fifteen dollars per hour opting 
to participate. 10 Policymakers should consider that these participation rates are at 
a single point in time. They are not indicative of whether or not a individual or 
household will choose to participate in a 401(k) plan for a substantial period of a 
working career. 

Opportunities for improvement 

What do all these data tell us? First, the employer provided defined contribution 
system has demonstrated that it can provide asset accumulation adequate for a se- 
cure retirement for workers at all income levels as long as individuals participate. 
The participation rate when offered a plan is encouraging, but can be improved. 
There are two areas in which to concentrate our efforts on improvement; lower-paid 
workers and small business plan coverage. We also need to increase participation 
by African-Americans and some ethnic groups, as revealed by some very recent 
studies. Small business owners need simplicity and meaningful benefits for them- 
selves to compensate for the costs of providing a plan to their workers. Congress 
should keep this in mind as they examine plan fees. 

We believe that making the 2001 EGTRRA pension provisions permanent in the 
Pension Protection Act of 2006 will help convince small business owners to offer a 
plan. Permanency removed a cloud of uncertainty that likely would have frozen 
small business plan growth in its tracks. We commend Congress for enacting this 
very important provision. 

We also believe that the growth of automatic enrollment plans will substantially 
increase retirement plan participation by lower and middle income workers that are 
most likely to be induced to save by this type of plan design. Ninety percent of work- 
ers that are automatically enrolled chose not to opt out of the plan. 11 A 2005 ICI/ 
EBRI study projects that that a lowest quartile worker reaching age 65 between 
2030 and 2039 who participates in an automatic enrollment program with a 6% sal- 
ary deferral (with no regard for an employer match) and investment in a life-cycle 
fund will have 401(k) assets adequate for 52% income replacement at retirement, 
not including social security that provides another 52% income replacement under 
today’s structure. 12 

The important automatic enrollment provisions in the Pension Protection Act are 
already producing results. In the latest PSCA survey of 2006 plan year experience, 
23.6% of plans have automatic enrollment, compared to 16.9% in 2005, 10.5% in 
2004, and 8.4% in 2003. 41% of plans with more 5,000 or more participants reported 
utilizing automatic enrollment in our survey. A recent Hewitt survey indicated that 
36% of respondents offered automatic enrollment in 2007, up from 24% in 2006. 55% 
of the other respondents are “very likely or somewhat likely” to offer automatic en- 
rollment in 2007. 13 Vanguard reports that 80% percent of plans that implemented 
automatic enrollment in 2007 elected a “full autopilot design” that includes auto- 
matic deferral increases, a marked departure from earlier automatic enrollment 
plans. 14 


10 National Compensation Survey: Employee Benefits in Private Industry in the United States , 
March 2007, U.S. Department of Labor, August 2007. 

11 Hewitt Study Reveals Impact of Automatic Enrollment on Employees’ Retirement Savings 
Habits, Hewitt Associates, October 25, 2006. 

12 The Influence of Automatic Enrollment, Catch-Up, and IRA Contributions on 401(k) Accu- 
mulations at Retirement, EBRI Issue Brief no. 238, July 2005.. 

13 Survey Findings: Hot Topics in Retirement 2007, Hewitt Associates 
14 How America Saves 2007, Vanguard 
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DOL REGULATORY FEE AGENDA 

Fee disclosure and transparency present complex issues. Amending ERISA 
through legislation to prescribe specific fee disclosure will lock in disclosure stand- 
ards built around today’s practices and could discourage product and service innova- 
tion. The DOL has announced a series of regulatory initiatives that will make sig- 
nificant improvements to fee disclosure and transparency. We support the DOL’s 
efforts and have been active participants in them. While legislative over- 
sight of DOL’s disclosure efforts is appropriate, we believe that this is the 
best approach to enhance fee transparency in a measured and balanced 
manner and we urge Congress to delay taking legislative action until the 
DOL has completed its work. 

We believe that the regulatory scheme of soliciting input and issuing proposed 
and final rules based on comments from all affected parties will result in carefully- 
structured rules that will avoid unintended consequences. Moreover, regulatory 
guidance is dynamic. It can be more readily clarified and amended to adapt to 
changing conditions. Legislation, on the other hand, is cast in stone until changed, 
and change can be very difficult to enact for reasons totally unrelated to core issues 
when pension issues are consolidated into larger bills. 

Among DOL’s fee disclosure efforts are revised annual reporting requirements for 
plan sponsors. We expect DOL to release finalized modifications to the Form 5500 
and the accompanying Schedule C, on which sponsors report compensation paid to 
plan service providers, in the very near future. The modifications will significantly 
expand fee disclosure to plan sponsors, including all asset-based fees and service 
provider revenue-sharing. The final regulations implementing the new Form 5500 
are expected to first be applicable to the 2009 plan year. The DOL will also require 
that the Form 5500 be filed electronically for plan years beginning in 2009. This 
change will make it possible for extensive “data-mining” of the expanded fee infor- 
mation in the revised Form in a short period of time. We expect that this new infor- 
mation will be very useful for fee benchmarking that it will help reduce some plan 
fees. 

DOL also intends later this year to issue a revised regulation under ERISA Sec- 
tion 408(b)(2), which is a statutory rule dictating that a plan may pay no more than 
reasonable compensation to plan service providers. The expected proposal is de- 
signed to ensure that plan fiduciaries have access to information about all forms 
and sources of compensation that service providers receive (including revenue-shar- 
ing). Both sponsors and providers will be subject to new legal requirements under 
these proposed rules, including an anticipated requirement that all third party com- 
pensation be disclosed in contracts or other service provider agreements with the 
plan sponsor. 

The DOL’s remaining initiative focuses on revamping participant-level disclosure 
of defined contribution plan fees. DOL issued a Request for Information (“RFI”) in 
April 2007 seeking comment on the current state of fee disclosure, the existing legal 
requirements, and possible new disclosure rules. We filed individual comments and 
also all issued a joint response with seven other trade associations. The DOL has 
indicated that it intends to propose new participant disclosure rules early in 2008 
that will likely apply to all participant-directed individual account retirement plans. 

THE ERISA FRAMEWORK 

Numerous aspects of ERISA already safeguard participants’ interests and 401(k) 
assets. Plan assets must be held in a trust that is separate from the employer’s as- 
sets. The fiduciary of the trust (normally the employer or committee within the em- 
ployer) must operate the trust for the exclusive purpose of providing benefits to par- 
ticipants and their beneficiaries and defraying reasonable expenses of administering 
the plan. In other words, the fiduciary has a duty under ERISA to ensure that any 
expenses of operating the plan, to the extent they are paid with plan assets, are 
reasonable. 

To comply with ERISA, plan administrators must ensure that the aggregate price 
of services in a bundled arrangement is reasonable at the time the plan contracts 
for the services and that the aggregate price for those services continues to be rea- 
sonable over time. For example, asset-based fees should be monitored as plan assets 
grow to ensure that fee levels continue to be reasonable for services with relatively 
fixed costs such as plan administration and per-participant recordkeeping. The plan 
administrator should be fully informed of all the services included in a bundled ar- 
rangement to make this assessment. 

Many plan administrators, however, may prefer reviewing costs in an aggregate 
manner and, as long as they are fully informed of the services being provided, they 
can compare and evaluate whether the overall fees are reasonable without being re- 
quired to analyze each fee on an itemized basis. For example, if a person buys a 
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car, they don’t need to know the price of the engine if it were sold separately. They 
do need to know the horsepower and warranty. Small business in particular may 
prefer the simplicity of a bundled fee arrangement. Congress should consider the 
need to increase plan sponsorship by small business if it considers legislating 
changes to bundled fee disclosure arrangements. 

It is important that as it considers new legislation, Congress fully understand the 
realities of fees in 401(k) plans. There are significant recordkeeping, administrative, 
and compliance costs related to an employer provided plan, which do not exist for 
individual retail investors. And net performance compared to an appropriate bench- 
mark is more important than a fund’s investment management fees. Nevertheless, 
the vast majority of participants in ERISA plans have access to capital markets at 
lower cost through their plans than the participants could obtain in the retail mar- 
kets because of economies of scale and the fiduciary’s role in selecting investments 
and monitoring fees. 

The Investment Company Institute reports that the average overall investment 
fee for stock mutual funds is 1.5% and that 401(k) investors pay half that amount. 15 
The level of fees paid among all ERISA plan participants will vary considerably, 
however, based on variables that include plan size (in dollars and/or number of par- 
ticipants), participant account balances, asset mix, and the types of investments and 
the level of services being provided. Larger, older plans typically experience the low- 
est cost. Congress should also realize that employer provided plans are often the 
only avenue of mutual fund investment available to lower-paid individuals who have 
great difficulty accumulating the minimum amounts necessary to begin investing in 
a mutual fund or to make subsequent investments. Finally, to the degree an em- 
ployer provides a matching contribution, and most plans do, the plan participant is 
receiving an extraordinarily higher rate of return on their investment that a retail 
product cannot provide. 

A study by CEM Benchmarking Inc. of 88 U.S. defined contribution plans with 
total assets of $512 billion (ranging from $4 million to over $10 billion per plan) and 
8.3 million participants (ranging from fewer than 1,000 to over 100,000 per plan) 
found that total costs ranged from 6 to 154 basis points (bps) or 0.06 to 1.54 percent 
of plan assets in 2005. Total costs varied with overall plan size. Plans with assets 
in excess of $10 billion averaged 28 bps while plans between $0.5 billion and $2.0 
billion averaged 52 bps. In a separate analysis conducted for PSCA, CEM reported 
that, in 2005, its private sector corporate plans had total average costs of 33.4 bps 
and median costs of 29.8 bps. 

Other surveys have found similar costs. HR Investment Consultants is a con- 
sulting firm providing a wide range of services to employers offering participant-di- 
rected retirement plans. It publishes the 401(k) Averages Book that contains plan 
fee benchmarking data. The 2007 edition of the book reveals that average total plan 
costs ranged from 159 bps for plans with 25 participants to 107 bps for plans with 
5,000 participants. The Committee on the Investment of Employee Benefit Assets 
(CEIBA), whose more than 115 members manage $1.4 trillion in defined benefit and 
defined contribution plan assets on behalf of 16 million (defined benefit and defined 
contribution) plan participants and beneficiaries, found in a 2005 survey of members 
that plan costs paid by defined contribution plan participants averaged 22 bps. 

It is important that before Congress considers any legislation to enhance disclo- 
sure of these fees, that they fully understand the lower-than-retail fees many em- 
ployees are already enjoying in their 401(k) plans. 

PRINCIPLES OF REFORM 

As we stated earlier, we do not oppose effective and efficient disclosure efforts. 
We believe that the following principles should be embodied in any effort to enhance 
fee disclosure in employer-provided retirement plans. 

• Sponsors and Participants’ Information Needs Are Markedly Different. 

Any new disclosure regime must recognize that plan sponsors (employers) and 
plan participants (employees) have markedly different disclosure needs. 

• Overloading Participants with Unduly Detailed Information Can Be 
Counterproductive. Overly detailed and voluminous information may impair 
rather than enhance a participant’s decision-making. 

• New Disclosure Requirements Will Carry Costs for Participants and So 
Must Be Fully Justified. Participants will likely bear the costs of any new 
disclosure requirements so such new requirements must be justified in terms 


15 The Economics of Providing 401(k) Plans: Services, Fees, and Expenses, 2006, Investment 
Company Institute, September 2007. 
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of providing a material benefit to plan participants’ participation and invest- 
ment decisions. 

• New Disclosure Requirements Should Not Require the Disclosure of 
Component Costs That Are Costly to Determine, Largely Arbitrary, and 
Unnecessary to Determine Overall Fee Reasonableness. We believe that 
the requirement to “unbundled” bundled services and provide individual costs 
in many detailed categories is not particularly helpful and would lead to infor- 
mation that is not meaningful. It also raises significant concerns as to how a 
service provider would disclose component costs for services that are not offered 
outside a bundled contract. Any such unbundling would be subject to a great 
deal of arbitrariness. These costs will ultimately be passed on to plan partici- 
pants through higher administrative fees. The increased burden for small busi- 
nesses could inhibit new plan growth. 

• Information About Fees Must Be Provided Along with Other Informa- 
tion Participants Need to Make Sound Investment Decisions. Partici- 
pants need to know about fees and other costs associated with investing in the 
plan, but not in isolation. Fee information should appear in context with other 
key facts that participants should consider in making sound investment deci- 
sions. These facts include each plan investment option’s historical performance, 
relative risks, investment objectives, and the identity of its adviser or manager. 

• Disclosure Should Facilitate Comparison But Sponsors Need Flexibility 
Regarding Format. Disclosure should facilitate comparison among in- 
vestment options, although employers should retain flexibility as to the 
appropriate format for workers. 

• Participants Should Receive Information at Enrollment and Have On- 
going Access Annually. Participants should receive fee and other key invest- 
ment option information at enrollment and be notified annually where they can 
find or how they can request updated information. 

We strongly urge that the requirements of any new 401(k) fee-related legislation 
be measured against these principles. 

CONCLUSION 

We support effective fee disclosure. However, we strongly believe that the addi- 
tional flexibility inherent in the regulatory system make DOL a more appropriate 
place for new disclosure requirements. DOL already has numerous initiatives under- 
way to enhance disclosure between plan sponsors and participants and between plan 
sponsors and service providers. Any new legislative requirements would likely only 
slow those efforts resulting in delayed reforms. 

Plan sponsors and service providers alike are committed to creating new invest- 
ment options and administrative techniques to improve retirement security. Auto- 
matic enrollment, automatic contribution step-ups, target-date and lifecycle funds, 
managed accounts are just some of the numerous innovations that have benefited 
401(k) participants and enhanced their retirement security. Statutory requirements 
for fee disclosure would freeze disclosure in the present, making enhancements and 
innovations more difficult in the future. 

We appreciate the opportunity to present our views on this very important mat- 
ter. 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. Ms. Tavares? 

STATEMENT OF LISA A. TAVARES, ESQ., PARTNER, VENABLE, 

LLP 

Ms. TAVARES. Good afternoon to the Members of the Com- 
mittee. Thank you for inviting me to testify today. My name is Lisa 
Tavares, and I am a Partner in the Employee Benefits and Execu- 
tive Compensation Group at the law firm of Venable, LLP, here in 
Washington, D.C. I have practiced employee benefits law for 12 
years in both the public sector and in private practice. In private 
practice, I regularly advise retirement plan sponsors and adminis- 
trators of all sizes about their obligations under ERISA and the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 
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Today, I was asked to provide my perspective on the real and 
practical day to day issues facing small- and medium-sized plan 
sponsors in two respects: First, in obtaining fee information from 
service providers; and, second, in providing fee information to par- 
ticipants. 

My comments are not focused on the plan sponsors that I rep- 
resent that can afford legal counsel, but are focused on those plan 
sponsors that have limited resources and tools to satisfy the mul- 
titude of requirements of ERISA. I am testifying on my own behalf 
and not on behalf of any particular client or clients. 

The key points that I want to express are that many small- and 
medium-size plan sponsors currently do not have the tools to, one, 
effectively evaluate and compare plan fees in deciding between 
service providers or, two, to pass fee information along to plan par- 
ticipants. 

Plan sponsors need investment and fee arrangement education, 
as well as cooperation from service providers in order to evaluate 
costs when choosing between service providers and to provide effec- 
tive disclosure to plan participants regarding fees. 

My testimony will cover four areas: First, the burden of the exist- 
ing compliance requirements on plan sponsors; second, the dif- 
ficulty in plan sponsors obtaining fee information; third, the neces- 
sity of uniform disclosure; and, fourth, the need to provide sim- 
plified disclosure to plan participants. 

With respect to the existing burden of complying with ERISA 
and the Internal Revenue Code, many plan sponsors have become 
overburdened while trying to run their businesses. While plan 
sponsors do not have any excuse for failing to fulfill their fiduciary 
responsibility, in reality some plan sponsors simply do not know 
what the rules are. As a result of limited time, expertise and re- 
sources, some plan sponsors must rely solely upon the service pro- 
viders to provide necessary plan compliance information. They turn 
to experienced legal counsel only when a big problem arises. 

The second point is that it is also very difficult for the average 
plan sponsor to obtain fee information without the assistance of a 
professional investment consultant who can evaluate and identify 
what is behind the numbers. The most typical example that I can 
give is that of a plan sponsor who commonly receives a zero fee 
proposal. What this really means is that other administrative costs 
are being financed by investment fees charged on plan assets. How- 
ever, some plans’ sponsors do not realize that the plan is not in fact 
“free”. Without assistance from an investment consultant, the plan 
sponsor may not be able to decipher fee proposals. 

My third point is that I believe that uniform service provider dis- 
closure might be the most useful way to assist the plan sponsor 
who cannot afford to hire an investment consultant to analyze this 
information. Any service provider disclosure provided to plan spon- 
sors must be simple enough to be understood, but it must be suffi- 
ciently complete in order to enable the plan sponsor to evaluate 
whether to retain the service provider. 

Finally, a fourth point about disclosure to participants: The Com- 
mittee should consider the proper disclosure to plan participants 
given the fact that workforces are made up of employees with vary- 
ing education levels who ultimately will all receive the same fee 
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disclosure statement. To the extent this plan sponsor has to dis- 
close fees to participants, the participant level notice must be sim- 
ple enough to be understood by the average participant. Any legis- 
lative or regulatory action related to disclosure of fees must con- 
sider the existing burdens and obligations with respect to small- 
and medium-sized plan sponsors and must be coordinated with ex- 
isting ERISA notice requirements in order to minimize new bur- 
dens. 

In closing, the goal of any legislative or regulatory action should 
be to control cost for both participants and plan sponsors while bal- 
ancing the need to provide necessary information to plan partici- 
pants in an understandable format. 

I am happy to take questions. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Tavares follows:] 

Statement of Lisa A. Tavares, Esq., Partner, Venable Law Firm, LLP 

Good morning, Chairman Rangel and Committee members. Thank you for inviting 
me to testify today. My name is Lisa Tavares and I am a partner in the Employee 
Benefits and Executive Compensation Group at the law firm of Venable LLP in 
Washington, D.C. I have practiced employee benefits law for 12 years in both the 
public sector as an Attorney in the Office of Chief Counsel of the Internal Revenue 
Service, Tax Exempt and Government Entities, and now in private practice for 7 
years. In private practice, I regularly advise retirement plan sponsors and adminis- 
trators about their obligations under the Employee Retirement Income Security Act 
of 1974, as amended (“ERISA”), and the Internal Revenue Code (the “Code”). 

The Employee Benefits and Executive Compensation Group of Venable represents 
employers of all sizes. The firm is the primary ERISA counsel for a number of small, 
medium and large public and private sector plan sponsors. And, of course, we rep- 
resent numerous clients with respect to one-time issues. 

I was asked to provide a perspective of a practitioner who works with small and 
medium size plan sponsors and to discuss the unique practical issues that small and 
medium size plan sponsors face in both obtaining fee disclosure from service pro- 
viders and providing disclosure of fees to participants. My perspective on small and 
medium size employers is not predicated on surveys or commissioned analysis but 
is based upon a perspective of the real and practical day-to-day issues facing plan 
sponsors. My comments are not focused on my clients that can afford legal counsel, 
but are focused on those plan sponsors that have limited resources and tools to sat- 
isfy the multitude of ERISA and Code requirements. I am testifying on my own be- 
half, and not on behalf of any particular client or clients. 

My testimony addresses the fact that plan sponsors need investment and fee ar- 
rangement education, as well as cooperation from service providers in order to 
evaluate costs when choosing service providers and to provide effective disclosure 
to plan participants regarding fees. My testimony will cover four areas: first, the 
burden of the existing compliance requirements on plan sponsors; second, the dif- 
ficulty in plan sponsors obtaining fee information; third, the necessity for uniform 
disclosure; and fourth, the need to provide simplified disclosure to plan participants. 

The key point that I want to express is that small and medium size plan sponsors 
currently do not have the tools to effectively evaluate and compare plan fees or the 
service provider marketplace. As a result, small and medium size plan sponsors can- 
not pass along plan fee information to participants. 

Plan Sponsor Compliance Burden 

Many have testified in various hearings that additional disclosure will ultimately 
mean greater cost to plan participants. However, it will also add to the costs of plan 
sponsors. The goal should be to control costs for both participants and plan sponsors 
while balancing the need to provide necessary information to plan participants in 
an understandable format. 

Employers sponsor 401(k) plans 1 to help their employees save for retirement and 
to attract and retain employees. 401(k) plans are heavily regulated and impose sig- 
nificant fiduciary responsibilities on employers. As a result of the complexity of com- 


G will refer only to 401{k) plans in my testimony. However, similar considerations apply with 
respect to 403(b) plans and 457 plans. 
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plying with ERISA and the Code, some plan sponsors have become overburdened 
while trying to focus on running their businesses. 

Plan sponsors are already feeling the burden of various disclosure and reporting 
requirements, to name the most common — summary plan descriptions, summary 
material modifications, summary annual reports, Form 5500 filings, safe harbor no- 
tices, and blackout notices. 

As more employers sponsor plans, the 401(k) world has morphed into a “do-it- 
yourself’ environment where plan sponsors have been encouraged to essentially pur- 
chase “off-the-shelf’ prototype plans from service providers and operate them on 
auto-pilot. Overall, this serves the greater good because more employers can afford 
to sponsor plans for their employees. However, a natural by-product of this environ- 
ment is the fact that a large number of plan sponsors turn to experienced employee 
benefits legal counsel only when a big problem arises. 

As a result of limited time, expertise, and resources, some plan sponsors must rely 
solely upon service providers to provide necessary plan information. Of course, most 
of the service provider material clearly advises employers to consult with legal coun- 
sel; however, many plan sponsors simply do not have the budgets to obtain regular 
legal assistance with their 401(k) plans nor an appreciation for the special rules 
that apply to retirement plans. 

Not surprisingly, the quality of service providers varies. Most do a good job of 
helping employers comply and enable employers to provide a 401(k) plan on a cost- 
effective basis, which otherwise would not be possible. Too often, however, with re- 
spect to fees, some service providers fail to give employers the full picture upfront. 

I have worked extensively with 401(k) plans acquired through mergers and acqui- 
sitions, and through this experience I have seen for myself that many inexperienced 
plan sponsors simply do not have knowledge of the ERISA fiduciary requirements. 
Often times, plans with significant amounts of assets in a fast growing company will 
grow and thrive at a pace that exceeds the resources to handle the existing ERISA 
and Code requirements. During acquisitions, we find that plan documents are not 
in order and service contracts with fee information are not available. Based upon 
my experience with small plans picked up in acquisitions, it is obvious that some 
small unrepresented plan sponsors operating on a “do-it-yourself’ basis are missing 
important legal requirements, including the responsibility to review and monitor 
plan fees. These well-meaning plan sponsors simply want to provide their valued 
employees with a mechanism for retirement savings. 

While plan sponsors do not have any excuse for failing to fulfill their fiduciary 
responsibility, in reality, some plan sponsors simply do not know what the rules are. 
I acknowledge that additional fee disclosure is necessary, but it must be simple and 
have limited costs to be useful to both participants and plan sponsors. 

In short, small plan sponsors would have to devote significant resources to comply 
with enhanced fee disclosures. This may have unintended and undesirable con- 
sequences of discouraging some small plan sponsors from sponsoring 401(k) plans. 

Difficulty in Obtaining Fee Information 

Many small or medium size plan sponsors will have great difficulty in preparing 
and providing 401(k) fee disclosure to participants without professional assistance, 
which is another cost for the plan sponsor. First, smaller plan sponsors may not be 
able to use asset size or number of participants to leverage the best fee arrange- 
ment. 

It is also very difficult for the average plan sponsor to assess the structure of fees 
without the assistance of a professional investment consultant or adviser who can 
evaluate and identify what is behind the numbers, assuming complete numbers are 
provided. It is equally difficult for legal practitioners to assist their clients because 
the responses to Requests for Proposals or contract bids do not always include a 
complete analysis of all of the fees. Efforts to dig deeper and to obtain more detail 
as to fees may be met with resistance and, ultimately, the plan sponsor has to make 
a decision based on what information has been provided. 

The most typical example that I can give is that of clients who commonly receive 
“zero fee” proposals. The only costs that may be listed are participant transaction 
fees such as plan loans, distributions or qualified domestic relations orders. What 
this means is that other administrative costs are being financed by investment fees 
charged on plan assets. However, many plan sponsors do not realize that. Even if 
they do, plan sponsors would have to ask specific questions in order to obtain infor- 
mation about the “hidden” fees. Similarly, if “bundled” services are involved, which 
is often the case, plans sponsors need to request a breakout of fees, which may be 
difficult to obtain. 

The Department of Labor (“DOL”) has done a good job of providing plan sponsors 
with publications regarding plan fees, including the 401(k) Plan Fee Disclosure Tool. 
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However, this is only useful for the plan sponsors who know that it exists and have 
the time, knowledge and skills to go through the process of doing a fee analysis. 
And even DOL publications can be too technical and complicated for an unsophisti- 
cated plan sponsor. 

Plan sponsors also need education about the questions to ask to service providers. 
For example, the plan sponsor needs to ask service providers to compare per partici- 
pant versus asset-based costs. The plan sponsor will need to ask the service provider 
about fees annually or negotiate a multi-year agreement. In my experience, a small- 
er plan sponsor also has to negotiate one-time fees such as setup fees and termi- 
nation fees when switching providers or terminating plans. With respect to invest- 
ment options, plan sponsors need to evaluate whether redemption fees or sales 
charges are assessed to specific investment options. It would also be useful for plan 
sponsors to request fee benchmarking comparisons for similar employers based upon 
plan asset size and number of participants. Most plan sponsors need an investment 
adviser to assist in fully obtaining this information and understanding it. 

Uniform Disclosure 

One of the current legislative proposals is to require service providers to provide 
fee information to plan administrators (i.e., the employer) in advance of a new con- 
tract. This would reduce the burden of deciphering the sales contract for the plan 
administrator who does not have the benefit of a professional investment adviser 
who understands fees and the pricing proposal in the current market. This proposed 
legislation also requires service providers to provide additional disclosure of the 
same types of information to plan sponsors each year of the contract. 

The service provider disclosure provided to plan sponsors must be simple enough 
to be understood, but it must be sufficiently complete in order to enable the plan 
sponsor to evaluate whether to retain the service provider. 

With an eye toward the “do-it-yourself’ plan sponsor, a uniform disclosure format 
might be the most effective solution. Otherwise, some plan sponsors will still be 
forced to decipher the information themselves and provide disclosure on their own. 
This clearly would be more difficult for the plan sponsor who cannot afford to hire 
an investment consultant to analyze this information. A general notice prepared by 
the service provider would assist plan sponsors in understanding the service pro- 
vider’s fees. In addition, to the extent the plan sponsor in turn has to disclose fees 
to participants, a similar notice prepared by the service provider could be used. 

Simplified Disclosure Needed for Participants 

The required disclosure statement for participants must be in a generic format 
and suitable to allow the average person responsible for day-to-day plan administra- 
tion to be able to communicate to participants. 

Effective participant communication drafting is a critical part of my practice and 
more importantly of a well-run and effective 401(k) plan. A communication with too 
much irrelevant information or unfamiliar terms will not serve participants well. I 
have learned that communications generally have to be limited to one or two pages 
in order to be effective. It would seem that a reasonable compromise would be to 
make more comprehensive information available upon request. Any disclosure must 
be brief and easy to understand. 

One factor for consideration in determining the scope of the appropriate disclosure 
is the fact that employer workforces are made up of employees with varying edu- 
cation levels who ultimately will all receive the same fee disclosure statements. Out- 
side of per participant fees for administrative costs and expense ratios for invest- 
ment funds, it would generally be very difficult for a plan sponsor to provide fee 
information in an understandable format for the average participant. 

It would also be very costly for small or medium size plan sponsors who want to 
provide adequate fee disclosure that could be understood by the entire workforce. 
Without a simplified disclosure document that is prepared by the service provider, 
the plan sponsor would need to hire outside assistance in order to comply with any 
participant level disclosure requirements. 

Without a simplified format for disclosure, many participants may just receive ad- 
ditional information that they can not accurately interpret or effectively use to make 
decisions about the investment of their retirement benefits. 

The Committee also should consider the need to coordinate any proposed fee dis- 
closures with existing notice requirements, including benefits statements required 
by the Pension Protection Act of 2006. Without coordination, plan participants will 
be overwhelmed by various notices with different types of information. 

Any legislative or regulatory action related to disclosure of fees must consider the 
existing burdens and obligations with respect to small and medium size plan spon- 
sors. Such action must focus on the effective delivery of fee disclosure by service pro- 
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viders to plan sponsors who have the responsibility for providing simplified disclo- 
sure to plan participants. 

Thank you for inviting me to testify. I am happy to take questions. 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Stein, how did you get to be a professor? 

STATEMENT OF NORMAN P. STEIN, PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY 

OF ALABAMA LAW SCHOOL, ON BEHALF OF THE PENSION 

RIGHTS CENTER 

Mr. STEIN. We lawyers are fake professors. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Okay. 

Mr. STEIN. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McCrery, Mr. Johnson, I am 
Norman Stein, a Professor at the University of Alabama School of 
Law and this year I am a visiting professor at Catholic University 
here in Washington, D.C., which actually has been very nice for me 
because I have a son who just started at the Naval Academy, which 
is only 30 miles down the road. 

I am appearing today on behalf of the Pension Rights Center, the 
Nation’s only consumer organization dedicated solely to promoting 
and protecting the security of workers, retirees and their families. 
We thank you for the opportunity to testify today. 

Our testimony today will focus on three issues: the effectiveness 
of fees on retirement savings and 401(k) plans, disclosure of fees 
to participants, and disclosure of fees to fiduciaries. Our written 
testimony covers three other issues, which we think are equally im- 
portant, but not equally important enough to be included in our 
oral testimony. 

In recent years, think tanks, commentators, consumer organiza- 
tions, the government Accountability Office, ‘and the Department 
of Labor have developed models and simple illustrations of the dra- 
matic effect of fees on retirement savings. From the standpoint of 
entities that provide various services to 401(k), a small additional 
fee can result in substantial profits because that fee is typically 
multiplied by the number of participant accounts served and the 
total amount of assets managed. In many markets, a small percent- 
age difference in the cost of a product or service is not particularly 
meaningful because it is a one time cost and is not compounded 
over time. But in the area of 401(k) plans, fees are charged periodi- 
cally over an employee’s working life, and the time value of money 
can turn a nominally insignificant fee into a significant loss in re- 
tirement savings. So, fees matter. Although fees matter for all in- 
vestments, they matter even more for 401(k) plans. That is because 
the very nature of these plans, where employee contributions flow 
into the plan each period, can conceal the impact of fees. Partici- 
pants, unaware of how much they were paying in fees, see their ac- 
counts grow and assume that they are earning significant returns. 

Disclosure of fees is keenly important to participants. Partici- 
pants need fee information to determine whether they are getting 
their money’s worth for their 401(k) investments and to plan real- 
istically for retirement. In addition, participants cannot adequately 
choose among investment options without relevant fee information. 
Finally, there is the fact that financially sophisticated participants 
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may be in a position to influence plan decisionmakers’ choice of in- 
vestment options and, in some cases, the employees, the sophisti- 
cated employees, may be more focused on high fees than the deci- 
sionmakers themselves. 

In our view, automatic participant disclosure should be simple, 
direct and uniform across investment options. We agree with the 
many people this morning who have said that too much informa- 
tion can overwhelm an unsophisticated participant and give even 
a financially literate participant more information than they need. 

We suggest that the 401(k) participants be provided automatic 
fee disclosure statements that provide the following: A statement 
of why fees are important, and that they should be considered 
along with return and risk characteristics in selecting among in- 
vestment options. For each investment option offered by the 401(k) 
plan, the rate of return net of fees during the preceding year, and 
an individual statement of the total dollar amount of fees charged 
to a participant’s 401(k) account the preceding year, including all 
record keeping, investment load, marketing and other fees, perhaps 
broken down into two or three broad categories, as Mr. Neal’s legis- 
lation suggests. 

Participants need information to help them shape a portfolio 
from the investment options available under the plan. Plan deci- 
sionmakers, however, have to choose from the entire universe of 
available investment vehicles those options that will be made avail- 
able to plan participants. Moreover, they need periodic information 
about the investments they have chosen in order to monitor their 
continuing appropriateness to the plan’s participants. Thus, plan 
decisionmakers require detailed information about all fees that are 
charged to the plan so that they can compare one investment op- 
tion to another, particularly within classes of investments and 
similarly to choose service providers. 

In order for them to compare fees across various investment 
items and service providers, the presentation of fees should be uni- 
form from vendor to vendor with fees divided into separate fees for 
each broad type of service provided by the vendor. This would re- 
quire that fees for bundled services be unbundled. 

We also note that we believe participants should be able to re- 
quest, affirmatively request, any information on fees that is avail- 
able to the plan. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify, and I of course am will- 
ing to take any questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stein follows:] 

Statement of Norman P. Stein, Professor, University of Alabama School of 
Law, on behalf of the Pension Rights Center 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, I am Norman Stein, a professor at the 
University of Alabama School of Law, where I am privileged to hold the Douglas 
Arant Professorship. This semester, I am a visiting professor at Catholic Univer- 
sity’s Columbus School of Law here in Washington, D.C. I am appearing today on 
behalf of the Pension Rights Center, the nation’s only consumer organization dedi- 
cated solely to promoting and protecting the retirement security of workers, retirees 
and their families. 

If someone were to look at the discussion of 401(k) plan fees over the past decade, 
they may well compare it to the weather: It is something that everyone talks about 
but about which no one has done all that much. It is our hope that this hearing 
today will put us on the road to improvement of both the disclosure and appro- 
priateness of 401(k) fees. Indeed, we were heartened to see that the topic of this 
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hearing was not merely the disclosure of 401(k) fees, an issue on which the Center 
has commented before, 1 but also on the appropriateness of some of those fees. Mere 
disclosure is often not enough: If fees are too high or otherwise inappropriate, the 
proper remedy is not disclosure but prohibition or regulation. 

Our testimony today will focus on six issues: (1) the effect of fees on retirement 
savings in 401(k) plans; (2) disclosure of fees to participants; (3) disclosure of fees 
to fiduciaries; (4) the inappropriateness of charging plan administration fees to par- 
ticipant accounts; (5) the inappropriateness of a Department of Labor field assist- 
ance bulletin that allows a plan to charge extraordinary fees to the accounts of indi- 
vidual participants; and (6) the desirability of a government-sponsored, low-fee 
401(k)-type service provider, which could provide an alternative to smaller busi- 
nesses that often lack sufficient bargaining power to negotiate low-fee arrangements 
with third-party administrators. 

1. The Effect of Fees on Retirement Savings 

In recent years, think-tanks, commentators, the Government Accountability Office 
(GAO), and the Department of Labor have developed models and simple illustra- 
tions of the dramatic effect of fees on retirement savings. From the standpoint of 
entities that provide various services to 401(k) plans in the market, a small addi- 
tional fee can result in substantial profits, because that fee is typically multiplied 
by the number of participant accounts served. In many cases, a small percentage 
difference in the cost of a product or service is not particularly meaningful to the 
consumer, because it is a one-time cost and is not compounded over time. But in 
the area of 401(k) plans, the fee is charged periodically, and sometimes as often as 
monthly, over an employee’s working life, and the time value of money can turn a 
nominally insignificant fee into a significant loss in retirement savings. The GAO, 
for example, has shown how a one percentage point in fees for an investment with 
a seven percent before-fee rate of return can reduce retirement savings by 17 per- 
cent over a 20-year period of participation. Fees matter. 

Although fees matter for all investments, they matter even more for 401(k) plans. 
That is because the very nature of these plans, where employee contributions flow 
into the plan each pay period, can conceal the impact of fees. Participants, unaware 
of how much they are paying in fees, see their accounts grow and assume they are 
earning significant returns. 

2. Participant Disclosure 

Disclosure of fees is keenly important to participants. They need this information 
to determine whether they are getting their money’s worth for their 401(k) invest- 
ments, and to plan realistically for retirement. In addition, participants cannot ade- 
quately choose among investment options without relevant fee information. Finally, 
there is the fact that financially sophisticated participants may be in a position to 
influence plan decision-makers choice of investment options when the plan’s current 
investment options have high fees. 

In our view, automatic participant disclosure should be simple and direct. Too 
much information can overwhelm an unsophisticated participant and can give even 
a financially literate participant more information than they need. We suggest that 
401(k) participants be provided automatic annual fee disclosure statements that at 
a minimum include the following: 

1. A statement of why fees are important, and that they should reconsidered with 
return and risk characteristics in selecting among investment options; 

2. A listing for each investment option offered by the 401(k) plan, the rate of re- 
turn, net of fees, during for the preceding year; 2 

3. An individualized statement of the total dollar amount of fees charged to a par- 
ticipant’s 401(k) account the preceding year, including all recordkeeping, in- 
vestment, load, marketing and other fees. 3 

In addition, it would be helpful for the annual statement to also include 


1 Pension Rights Center Comments in response to U.S. Department of Labor Request for Infor- 
mation dated July 24, 2007 http://www.pensionrights.org/policy/regulations/401k_fees_RFI/ 
PRC_comments_on_fee_disclosure_RFI.pdf 

2 This could be similar to the format of the "Rates of Return” chart published by the Federal 
Thrift Savings Plan in its Highlights newsletter http://www.tsp.gov/forms/highlights/high07d.pdf 

3 This type of total dollar disclosure has recently been implemented in Australia. See Corpora- 
tions Amendment Regulations 2005 (No.l), March 10, 2005 (Australia), Amendment under Cor- 
porations Act of 2001, Schedule 1, Part 3, Division 2(302), at p. 25, found at http:// 
www.fili.gov.au/ComLaw/Legislation/LegislativeInstrumentl .nsf/0/ 
5148FBFAB97F8829CA256FC00022EC72/$file/0304600I-050307EV.pdf 
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1. Expense ratios for (i) aggregate investment management fees and (ii) for ad- 
ministrative and advisory costs (to the extent paid by the participant); 

2. Dollar amounts per $1,000 for (i) aggregate investment management fees and 
(ii) for administrative and advisory costs (to the extent paid by the participant). 

3. Transaction-oriented fees that are paid when initially purchasing or later dis- 
posing of an investment option, with an indication of how high these fees 
would be if ratably charged on annual basis for investments held for 1, 5, 10, 
and 15 years. 

Finally, participants should be able to request more comprehensive information 
about fees for particular investment options, with fees disaggregated into uniform 
categories. 

3. Disclosure to Fiduciaries 

Participants need fee information to help them shape a portfolio from the invest- 
ment options available under the plan. Plan decision-makers, however, have to 
choose from the entire universe of available investment vehicles those options that 
will be made available to plan participants. Moreover, they need periodic informa- 
tion about the investment they have chosen in order to monitor their continuing ap- 
propriateness for the plan’s participants. Thus, plan decision-makers require de- 
tailed information about all fees that are charged to the plan, so that they compare 
one investment option to another, particularly within classes of investments. In 
order for them to compare fees across various investment vehicles, the presentation 
of fees should be uniform from vendor to vendor, with fees divided into separate fees 
for each type of service provided by the vendor. This would require that fees for bun- 
dled services be unbundled. Moreover, it may be appropriate for there to be regula- 
tion that requires that each service be available on a bundled or unbundled basis. 
Discounts for bundled services should be clearly identified. 

We also note that participants should be able to request any information on fees 
that is submitted to the plan. 

4. Costs for Administrative Services Should Be Borne by the Plan Sponsor 

It may be time to re-evaluate whether a plan sponsor should be able to pass ad- 
ministrative costs on to individual participants or whether these costs should be 
considered a cost of plan sponsorship. There are four reasons for our views: 

1. The employer is the purchaser of plan administrative services without being 
the actual payor for those services (in plans that pass those costs on to the par- 
ticipants). This is a recipe for market failure, since the employer does not have 
the maximum incentive to bargain for the lowest possible fees and/or the most 
appropriate services for the plan. 

2. In some cases, particularly with smaller plans, fees can make the cost of in- 
vesting inside a plan more expensive than investing outside a plan. 

3. In defined benefit plans, the employer bears the administrative costs of plan 
management, either directly if the administrative fees are paid directly, or in- 
directly if the fees are charged to the plan, since the employer bears the bur- 
den of funding the plan. The ability to charge back fees to the participant in 
a defined contribution plan creates an uneven playing field between defined 
benefit and defined contribution plans. In our view, the administrative costs 
of plan sponsorship should be a cost of doing business. 

4. When employees decide among employment opportunities, they will generally 
compare section 401(k) plans based on the employer match and not on whether 
the employer bears the administrative costs of plan sponsorship, something 
that even sophisticated job seekers are unlikely to consider (or have the infor- 
mation to consider). Requiring employers to bear the administrative costs as 
a normal cost of doing business will increase the accuracy of employee evalua- 
tion of 401(k) plans offered by different employers. 

5. Field Assistance Bulletin 2003-3 

In 2003, the Department of Labor issued a Field Assistance Bulletin that reversed 
long-standing rules on what types of individual costs could be charged as fees to in- 
dividual participants. That Field Assistance Bulletin, which did not go through the 
normal regulatory process in which a change of position is first published in the 
Federal Register and comments from all stakeholders solicited and considered, 
adopted positions that in our view were ill-considered and that can have unfair and, 
in some cases, devastating impact on the retirement security of some plan partici- 
pants. 

The most objectionable of the holdings in this Bulletin was that the plan’s cost 
of a qualified domestic relations order could be charged directly to the account of 
the participant. These fees can be substantial and in some cases could reduce the 
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value of a modest retirement account to zero. We urge the Committee to review this 
Bulletin and consider recommending that the Department of Labor withdraw it and 
return to its prior interpretation of when fees can be charged solely to the individual 
accounts of particular participants. 

6. Low-Cost Provider 

The economist Christian Weller, and others, have proposed that legislation make 
available to small firms that provide 401(k)s an option to access large, governmental 
third-party service providers. This would make available the economies of scale real- 
ized by large employers. For example, the Federal Thrift Savings Plan or the de- 
fined contribution plans of state retirement systems might allow participation by the 
employees of private employers. The availability of such an alternative might also 
have ripple effects in the market, as service providers lower fees to make their prod- 
ucts more competitive to smaller employers. 


Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you for your testimony, and we will 
go now to David Certner. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID CERTNER, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL AND 
LEGISLATIVE POLICY DIRECTOR, AARP 

Mr. CERTNER. Mr. Chairman, Mr. McCrery, other Members of 
the Committee, thank you for convening this hearing today. AARP 
appreciates the opportunity to testify on this important retirement 
income issue. AARP believes that all workers need access to a re- 
tirement plan in addition to Social Security. In 2006, there were 
approximately 50 million active participants in 401(k) plans, now 
the dominant employer-based pension vehicle. Those participating 
in these plans shoulder the risk and responsibility for their invest- 
ment choices and ultimately their retirement security. As a result, 
better plan information is essential. We all have a stake in ensur- 
ing that participants receive accurate and informative disclosure 
from the 401(k) plans, including expenses. However, plan expense 
and fee information is often scattered, difficult to access or non-ex- 
istent. Meaningful information is vital because fees significantly re- 
duce the assets available for retirement. Plan fees compound over 
time and the larger the fee, the bigger the reduction. 

As earlier noted, GAO estimated that $20,000 left in a 401(k) ac- 
count that had a one percentage point higher fee for 20 years 
would result in an over 17 percent reduction or over $10,000 in the 
account balance. But a more realistic period is a 30-year period, 
and we estimate that over a 30-year period, the account would be 
about 25 percent less. In other words, one out of every four plan 
dollars would go to fees. Even a difference of only half a percent 
or 50 basis points would reduce the value of the account by 13 per- 
cent over 30 years. In short, fees and expenses can have a huge im- 
pact on retirement income security levels. 

AARP recently surveyed 401(k) participants to gauge their un- 
derstanding of plan fees and investment choices. Our survey indi- 
cates that participants do not have a clear understanding of their 
investments. When asked if they know the names of all of the 
funds in which they have money invested, almost 65 percent of sur- 
vey respondents said no. Twenty-7 percent did not know whether 
they had a stock fund, 29 percent did not know whether they even 
had a bond fund. 

In addition, 401(k) participants lack basic knowledge of plan fees. 
When asked whether they pay any fees for their plans, less than 
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one-fifth said they do, almost two thirds responded that they do not 
pay fees and 18 percent said they did not know. Respondents were 
questioned in detail about the fees they may be charged in mutual 
funds and other types of investments. The answers indicate that 
401(k) participants do not fully understanding what types of fees 
their plans charge. For example, when asked whether their 401(k) 
plan charges an administrative fee, 24 percent said yes, 21 percent 
said no, 55 percent said they did not know. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, as you noted earlier, when told that 
plans often charge fees, 83 percent said they did not know how 
much they paid in fees. It is clear that better information is need- 
ed, and we applaud the Committee for taking a harder look at the 
need for acquiring greater transparency of fee and expense infor- 
mation for both participants and plan sponsors. To start, com- 
prehensive information on plan fees and expenses will enable the 
plan sponsors to fulfill their fiduciary responsibility to ensure that 
fees and expenses are reasonable. Employers doing due diligence 
need to have access to costs associated with various components, 
not just total costs, and greater itemization of fee arrangements 
would provide a clearer presentation of cost. I agree with the com- 
ments of Mr. McCrery earlier today, that employers do have a key 
role to play, requiring that service providers give comprehensive in- 
formation to plan sponsors, because is in turn important to the par- 
ticipants since the costs are often passed directly on to them. 

Clear information is also necessary for the participants to better 
manage their own accounts. Participants face a range of fees, and 
while these fees vary in size and scope, they have one thing in com- 
mon, they all reduce the level of assets available for retirement. 

We support greater transparency to participants of plan invest- 
ment choices, including the risks and fees, and believe all indi- 
vidual account plan participants need to have access to this infor- 
mation. Lack of participant knowledge and survey data suggests 
that fee information should be distributed on a regular basis and 
in plain language. We also recommend that information on an in- 
vestment is demonstrated how they will affect the participant’s ac- 
count balance over time. 

We commend the Committee for examining the need to strength- 
en 401(k) disclosure. The significant impact of fees on retirement 
security highlights the need for clear investment and fee informa- 
tion. Greater disclosure will help drive down fees, will enable plan 
sponsors and plan participants to be better consumers, and will ul- 
timately lead to greater retirement income security. 

We look forward to working with the Committee to ensure that 
employers and participants have the information they need. Thank 
you for the opportunity to testify. I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Certner follows:] 
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Mr. MCDERMOTT. Thank you very much. We will begin with 
Mr. Neal. 

Mr. NEAL. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Ms. Tavares, you testified 
in support of limited and simple disclosure to plan sponsors so that 
they might evaluate costs and pass along the best deal to their em- 
ployees. As you may be aware, I filed legislation to require all pro- 
viders, including those that bundled services to disclose fees in 
broad categories, emphasis on the word “broad.” Can you explain 
why you believe this disclosure is helpful and why it needs to be 
simple and low cost? 

Ms. TAVARES. Well, first, I think “broad” and “simple” may 
work together. That was my intent. 

Mr. NEAL. Mine too. 

Ms. TAVARES. Okay. I think it would be helpful to the overall 
retirement system, in the voluntary system that exists, for employ- 
ees to obtain information, but the cost could frustrate the system 
if a plan sponsor has to spend a lot of time deciphering detailed 
information that is not provided in the broad manner that you de- 
scribe, in order to pass that information on the plan sponsor is 
going to have to hire someone to do that. 

Mr. NEAL. Ms. Harris, you explained that some governmental 
plans already use independent consultants to assist in under- 
standing plan fees; how can greater fee disclosure, even in the sim- 
ple and broad manner that my bill outlines, assist those who man- 
age 403(b) and 457 retirement plans? 

Ms. HARRIS. Thank you. Can you repeat your question, please? 

Mr. NEAL. I would be happy to. How can greater fee disclosure, 
even in simple and in the broad manner that my bill outlines, as- 
sist those who manage 403(b) and 457 retirement plans? 

Ms. HARRIS. Speaking primarily on behalf of the 457 retirement 
plans, we found that some of the plans in our survey did use con- 
sultants and that was prevalent in the smaller State and local re- 
tirement plans. Our plans use the consultants to assist them in un- 
derstanding the fee structures that the providers are presenting to 
them, and as part of our overall due diligence process. We take our 
fiduciary responsibilities so seriously, and we rely on the consult- 
ants because they have a better and broader knowledge of the fee 
industry than typically the smaller plans have. So, I think that if 
you require broader and simpler disclosure, then the plan adminis- 
trators, such as myself and my colleagues, will perhaps not need 
to rely as much on the use of consultants, although it is part of our 
due diligence process, and we do include fee review as part of our 
fiduciary responsibility exercises. 

Mr. NEAL. Thank you. Mr. Stein, I was interested in your rec- 
ommendations regarding disclosure to workers. You recommend 
simple, direct disclosures, including annual personalized state- 
ments. This is similar, as you know, to the approach I have taken 
in my bill, and can you tell the Committee why you believe that 
while allowing access to more comprehensive information is nec- 
essary, for most workers hitting the highlights will be sufficient? 
This is very important? 

Mr. STEIN. Yes, well, I want to make clear also that I think 
whatever information the plan has should be available to employ- 
ees who request it, in part because I think part of the framework 
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of ERISA is to essentially deputize employees to keep track of what 
is going on their employees and a few employees who do that job 
well can often have an impact on how the plan is administered. 
But generally, I agree that too much information can overwhelm an 
employee and basically what the employee needs is enough infor- 
mation, I think one of the earlier witnesses said, and I agree with 
this, whether to participate in the plan and presumably the fees 
will not be so high to discourage participation and, second, how to 
choose among various investment options. I do not think you need 
the same information that the plan sponsor needs to make the 
kinds of decisions the plan sponsor has to make. 

Mr. MCDERMOTT. Mr. Johnson, would you like to inquire? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Scott, TIAA has 
been successful in providing income, guaranteed income for life 
participants and great at getting people to participate in those 
plans. I know the defined contribution plans for teachers in Texas 
in particular have been very successful and popular. How do you 
help your customers make those crucial decisions? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think there are several things that work in our 
favor here to make these plans successful, one is the fact that they 
are retirement focused, so people go into them with the under- 
standing that this is about their retirement, so they tend to have 
a higher degree of interest based upon that. We do a significant 
amount of education through the employer and through our non- 
commission staff in addition to that. It is the employer and em- 
ployee and the TIAA-CREF relationship that really makes that 
work, so they work. The employer works cooperatively with us to 
allow us access to the employees to help them educate them about 
their selection and the importance of selection. 

The other thing is the employer contribution. There is a signifi- 
cant level of contribution in the 403(b) space, we think that is con- 
sistent with having a real retirement plan and that is what makes 
those programs work well, and objective advice, we believe we 
should be giving objective advice about fund selection so people can 
make the right choices about their retirement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Without government telling you to do it, right, 
you do it? 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, so far that is the case. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know. I think that is good. Ms. Harris, when 
I was Chairman of the Subcommittee with jurisdiction over ERISA, 
I maintained that 403(b) plans and 457 plans are well regulated by 
State constitutions. If this Congress decides to legislate on top of 
all the State level regulation, could you review for us what special 
factors Congress ought to be careful to consider? 

Ms. HARRIS. Well, I think that while we have not previously 
been subject to ERISA, we are subject to many layers of other laws, 
such as trust laws, open meetings laws, and public procurement 
laws. I said in my testimony, our contracts are most often reviewed 
in the open forum setting, so we have already an extremely high 
level of accountability to our participants. I can say that from 
where I come from, and I think my plan is very typical, we treat 
our participants as we as a governmental organization treat our 
taxpaying public. So, we do see that we have a very, very high level 
of accountability. We also look to ERISA for guidance and use that 
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to develop our best practices and govern our plans by fairness and 
due process for the benefit of our participants. So, your question 
was what parts of ERISA should we 

Mr. JOHNSON. Do you think you ought to have any government 
interference in what you are doing right now or is the State over- 
sight good enough? 

Ms. HARRIS. Well, I think we already look to ERISA for guid- 
ance and then we have several more layers of oversight today. So, 
just like Mr. Scott, I think that we are already meeting most of the 
ERISA requirements that are imposed on a plan that is governed 
by ERISA. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay, in the teacher venue, do most states re- 
quire teachers to be participants of your plan? 

Mr. SCOTT. That varies, a number of States have optional re- 
tirement programs that they allow teachers to participate in. Most 
of our participants are in universities and faculties and may or 
may not be in State-run programs. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay, thank you. Mr. Wray, one question, do in- 
vestors in a 401(k) plan generally pay more or less in investment 
fees than investors in the retail market when investing for their 
own discretionary saving? 

Mr. WRAY. They actually pay less. In the current composition of 
401(k) participation, about two thirds of the people work at compa- 
nies with 1,000 or more employees. Those companies are able to ne- 
gotiate the most favorable fee arrangements, so if you are looking 
at the system overall, they have very favorable fee outcomes as a 
general group. 

Mr. JOHNSON. So, you would say that you do not think addi- 
tional legislation or disclosure is necessary at this time? 

Mr. WRAY. No, I think that we need to change the disclosure re- 
quirements, and we are very much in favor of that, and we are 
very supportive of the DOL efforts in this area. I was chair of the 
ERISA Advisory Council when the recommendations were made for 
the DOL to make changes in this area. We feel that the credibility 
of the system requires that all the players see what the fees are 
even though I think overall the system is providing a very favor- 
able fee outcome in the system, that does not mean that we do not 
want disclosure because the credibility of the system really re- 
quires this I think. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay. 

Mr. WRAY. But not legislation at this point. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Okay, thank you, sir. Thank you, Mr. Neal. 

Mr. NEAL [presiding]. You were doing well until the last sen- 
tence. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON. I kind of liked it. 

Mr. NEAL. Let me thank the witnesses today for their testi- 
mony. There may be some written follow-up questions for panelists, 
and we appreciate your prompt response. This was most helpful to 
me, and I do appreciate the talent that you have demonstrated 
here today. If there are no further comments, the hearing stands 
adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 2:45 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 

[Submissions for the Record follow:] 
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Statement of the American Council of Life Insurers 

The American Council of Life Insurers (ACLI) appreciates the opportunity to pro- 
vide our views to the Committee on Ways & Means in connection with the Commit- 
tee’s hearing on “The Appropriateness of Retirement Plan Fees.” We welcome the 
interest of Chairman Rangel, Ranking Member McCrery and the Committee on this 
important topic. In addition, we also want to thank Congressman Neal and Larson 
for their interest in this issue by having introduced legislation which addresses dis- 
closure in the defined contribution market. ACLI supports efforts to ensure mean- 
ingful disclosure on retirement plan fees. Employers who sponsor defined contribu- 
tion plans need to be fully informed of the fees for the services and investment prod- 
ucts selected for their plans. Employee-participants need information on the invest- 
ment products and related fees that are made available in their plans in order to 
decide how to invest their retirement savings. 

ACLI is a national trade association of 373 member companies that account for 
93 percent of the life insurance industry’s total assets in the United States, 91 per- 
cent of life insurance premiums, and 95 percent of annuity considerations. In addi- 
tion to life insurance and annuities, ACLI member companies offer pensions, includ- 
ing 401(k)s, long-term care insurance, disability income insurance and other retire- 
ment and financial protection products, as well as reinsurance. 

Life insurers are among the nation’s leaders in providing retirement security to 
American workers. Life insurers provide a wide variety of investment products to 
retirement plans that are designed to achieve competitive returns while retirement 
savings are accumulating and to provide guaranteed income once employees enter 
retirement. More than one-quarter of the assets in employer-based retirement plans 
are managed by life insurers. Life insurance companies, like mutual funds and other 
financial institutions, provide investment options and administrative services to re- 
tirement plans, including 401(k) plans and similar participant-directed plans. In ad- 
dition to managing the plan’s investments, the insurer may offer other services to 
assist with plan administration, such as recordkeeping, participant communication, 
legal compliance and plan testing. 

ACLI is committed to working with policy-makers to improve disclosure of plan 
information. In 2006, ACLI worked in conjunction with a group of trade associations 
to provide the Department of Labor (the “Department”) with data on the types of 
fees charged in connection with retirement plan investment products and services. 
ACLI again recently joined with a broad group of trade associations in developing 
joint principles on fee disclosure in response to the Department’s request for infor- 
mation. We look forward to continuing to work with the Department on its regu- 
latory initiatives for participant disclosure. While ACLI may not agree with the De- 
partment on every point, we believe that the Department is addressing important 
issues with respect to plan fees. We hope the Congress will coordinate any legisla- 
tive reforms with those regulatory initiatives that the Department has underway. 
It would be extremely disruptive to plan sponsors, service providers and participants 
if changes were made in response to new regulatory requirements only to be re- 
placed by legislation imposing a different approach. 

ACLI supports the following principles with respect to disclosure of plan informa- 
tion to plan sponsors and participants: 

• Fee disclosure to plan sponsors and to participants serve different 
needs. The purposes behind fee disclosure to plan sponsors and to participants 
differ, and any reforms to the current-law rules should be consistent with those 
underlying differences. The selection and monitoring of service providers to the 
plan is a fiduciary act subject to ERISA-imposed obligations, including the obli- 
gation to ensure that fees paid from plan assets constitute reasonable com- 
pensation for services. By definition, a fiduciary needs full information about 
the services and products under the plan and the fees charged and compensa- 
tion earned by plan service providers. Participants, on the other hand, are not 
selecting among service providers and setting provider compensation. Rather, 
participants are making a basic choice among a fixed menu of plan investment 
options, in which fees charged are only one of a number of important criteria 
for making sound investment decisions. Providing voluminous and granular in- 
formation about plan fees to participants would add undue complexity and is 
not necessary to ensure that participants have the level of information they 
need to make decisions about their investment options. The distinct and dif- 
ferent purposes between plan sponsor and plan participant fee disclosure must 
be kept squarely in mind in considering any new disclosure rules. 

• Disclosure to plan sponsors should focus on the information that plan 
sponsors need to fulfill their fiduciary responsibilities. Fiduciaries need 
information as to the full menu of services and investment products that are 
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being provided to the plan and the aggregate fee for those services in order to 
fulfill their responsibilities under ERISA. Some plan sponsors may choose to 
purchase investment products and services in a “bundled” package under which 
a single fee may be charged for both investment products and other plan serv- 
ices. A fiduciary purchasing services on a bundled basis retains the duty to de- 
termine if (1) the bundled package of services is appropriate for the plan, and 
(2) the bundled price is reasonable, both initially and over time. ACLI does not 
favor a so-called “unbundled” approach, which would require disclosure to plan 
sponsors that artificially divides a single “bundled” fee into specified compo- 
nents that the service provider may not make available commercially on a sepa- 
rate component basis. Requiring component disclosure is not necessary for the 
fiduciary to fulfill its obligations under ERISA and ensure that fees are reason- 
able. Moreover, requiring a “bundled” fee to be artificially divided among com- 
ponent services likely will lead to arbitrary results that will not provide useful 
information to plan sponsors. 

• Disclosure to plan participants should be designed to help focus partic- 
ipant decisions on how to invest their retirement assets. Information that 
is irrelevant to participants’ investment decisions may be confusing and in- 
crease costs, and therefore, should not be mandated. Fee and expense informa- 
tion is only part of the key information participants need in order to make in- 
vestment decisions. Fee disclosure should not overshadow other critical informa- 
tion — such as investment objectives and product characteristics, historical per- 
formance and risks, and the identity of the investment advisor or product pro- 
vider. Prior to enrollment, participants should be informed of their investment 
choices in simple, straightforward language. In addition to a description of the 
investment, participants should have access to a summary of expenses that 
could affect their account balances — including asset-based fees associated with 
the plan and its investment options, additional per-participant charges associ- 
ated with the investment, and other administration fees and transaction 
charges. After enrollment, participants should be informed where to find or how 
to request updated information on fees and other characteristics of plan invest- 
ment options. 

• Any new disclosure should be cost-effective. Additional disclosure require- 
ments come with added costs. Any new disclosure requirements will impose new 
expenses and burdens that are likely to be reflected in higher prices for plan 
administrative services, which would ultimately be borne by the plan partici- 
pants. For some employers, new disclosure costs and related potential liabilities 
could even contribute to a reluctance to sponsor a qualified retirement plan for 
employees. It is therefore imperative that new disclosure requirements be cost- 
effective and focused squarely on providing information that is necessary for the 
decisions that need to be made under the plan. In that regard, plan sponsors 
should have the flexibility to determine the format in which the plan’s invest- 
ment options and fee structures are explained to participants, which should 
help minimize increased costs associated with any new disclosure requirements. 
Delivery of information to plan participants should be coordinated with current- 
law participant notice requirements and should to the greatest extent possible 
allow the use of electronic media. 


* * * * 

Life insurers are committed to meaningful disclosure, which is critical to ensuring 
secure retirements for the millions of Americans that participate in defined con- 
tribution plans. We thank the Committee for the opportunity to submit this state- 
ment and look forward to continued dialogue with the Committee and its staff on 
these important issues. 
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Statement of Daniel Wintz, Omaha, Nebraska 

To the Committee: 

Thank you for this opportunity to make a statement for the record regarding the 
appropriateness and disclosure of fees charged in connection with investments of- 
fered to participants in 401(k) plans. 

My name is Daniel J. Wintz. I am an attorney with the Fraser Stryker PC LLO 
Law Firm, 409 South 17th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. I have been actively involved 
in the design and administration of qualified retirement plans since early 1975, 
shortly after the enactment of the Employee Retirement Income Security Act of 
1974 (ERISA). My practice area has been and is primarily focused on advising em- 
ployers maintaining, and fiduciaries serving, qualified retirement plans including 
401(k), 403(b) and other defined contribution retirement plans providing for indi- 
vidual account investment direction. 

I believe that, under ERISA, fiduciaries to and participants in 401(k) and other 
plans providing for investment direction need to be apprised of not only the total 
fees (as a percent of assets or otherwise) that will be incurred within a particular 
investment option, they also need to be apprised of four key elements that comprise 
that total fee; namely, investment adviser/management fees, plan administration 
fees (e.g., sub-Transfer Agent fees), sales/marketing fees (e.g., front-end, back-end, 
12b-l, etc.), and investment overhead (i.e., other costs). Employers maintaining 
plans and fiduciaries serving plans need to know these respective fees in deciding 
whether particular investments are appropriate to be offered and whether the plan 
is paying no more than reasonable fees for services provided. Participants need to 
know these respective fees in order to determine the fees that they are paying 
versus possible returns, and to determine whether and how much they are willing 
to subsidize the cost of the administration of the plan and plan service providers. 

For representatives of the investment industry to say that this information is dif- 
ficult (or impossible) to provide or that it is information overload is simply ridicu- 
lous. If the information is difficult to obtain; whose fault is that? It is the invest- 
ment industry’s. If employers and fiduciaries are to evaluate this information in 
order to fulfill their duties under ERISA, isn’t it appropriate that the investment 
industry be required to provide it? If a participant wants to make an informed deci- 
sion about a particular investment versus another, shouldn’t the participant know 
what (s)he is paying for in terms of investment management, plan administration, 
sales and overhead fess for respective investment alternatives? The obvious answer 
is, Of course. 

I urge the Committee to report out a Bill that will mandate these minimum dis- 
closures so that employers, fiduciaries and participants can make informed decisions 
with respect to investment alternatives offered through participant investment di- 
rected account plans. 

If members or staff have any questions for me or would like additional informa- 
tion, please feel free to contact me. Thank you for this opportunity to make this 
statement. 


Gerald C. Schneider and Judith M. Schneider, Letter 

Bainbridge Island, Washington 98110 
October 30, 2007 

Ways and Means Committee 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 

Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak to the issue of hidden fees in retirement 
savings. For us, this has been as issue for many years since we hold a 401(k) with 
an insurance company and 403(b) products. 

It took 20 years of working in schools and saving for retirement to become aware 
that hidden expenses torpedoed any chance at real growth in money saved through 
a 403(b). Once that became known, our staff had a chance to request better options 
through no-load funds. In our school district, it was a prolonged battle, because in- 
surance and brokerage companies discouraged administrators and business office 
staff, who did not understand the issues around expenses. 

When the 401(k) came into our life, we asked again and again about expenses and 
fees. The arrogance of the insurance company staff was evident when the represent- 
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ative said, “What do you care what the expenses are? Isn’t the value of the account 
going up?” Of course the value was increasing — due to a generally bullish market 
and continued contributions. They never, ever answered the questions about ex- 
penses and perhaps because few people asked, they felt they didn’t need to. 

We regular working families must pass up travel, nicer housing, private schools, 
tutors for children, decent cars and other privileges and products in order to save 
for retirement. Having our returns stultified by excessive (and often hidden and un- 
known) expenses is an insult and a gross injustice. In our case, our retirement must 
come later and we believe it will be less secure as a result. 

We hope you pass HR 3185 and EXPAND it to 403(b)s and 457s. We working 
folks need to know and deserve to know what the expenses and fees are — all of 
them. And we should have the opportunity to make the decisions about which serv- 
ices we need or how much is a fair price. We make those decisions in regard to our 
homes, our automobiles, our after-tax savings, and all the other services and prod- 
ucts we use; we need and deserve the chance to make those decisions in regard to 
our retirement savings. 

Thank you. 


Gerald C. Schneider and Judith M. Schneider 


Statement of Kevin Powell, Irvine, California 

Members of the Committee, 

It is a great honor to be afforded this opportunity. My name is Kevin Powell. I 
am a CFP (Certified Financial Planner) and a RIA (Registered Investment Advisor). 
I have worked in the financial services field since 1986. I feel that my testimony 
will be representative the “little guy” in America, since I talk to my clients (hard- 
working Americans) about retirement on a daily basis. 

I strongly urge this committee not to limit its scope to just 401(k) plans. There 
are many other types of retirement plans in the American workplace today and 
there should be similar ground rules for all those plans. Addressing a problem for 
401(k) plans and the larger corporations that normally offer them, while ignoring 
all the other retirement plans would be a terrible disservice to smaller employers 
& employees who many times will use another retirement plan such as a SIMPLE 
IRA, a SEP IRA, a 457, a 401(a) plan, a 403(b) plan, etc. 

The majority of retirement plan savings is invested in mutual funds. Mutual 
funds have layers upon layers of fees, some disclosed and some that are hidden in- 
side the fund. This makes it very difficult for investors when trying to approximate 
the actual amount of expenses that are being assessed inside a particular mutual 
fund. Without this information retirement plan participants are not able to make 
an educated decision as to where to place their hard-earned savings. 

My primary concern about retirement plans and the fees that are assessed is that 
high fees inside the investment vehicles made available to plan participants, rob in- 
dividual investors of hundreds of thousands if not millions of dollars over an aver- 
age American’s lifetime. 

It is likely that the Committee is going to see a variety of expense ratio charts 
and figures from other speakers who come forward to testify. However, please keep 
a couple of very important points in mind. 

Disclosed mutual fund expense ratios averaged roughly 1.5% in 2006. That ex- 
pense ratio does not include any sales loads or mortality and expense ratios (inside 
variable annuities) that investors may have had to pay. Yes, there are some retire- 
ment plans where investors have to pay these types of fees. Most importantly, it 
does not include the trading costs of the mutual fund that all investors pay. Recent 
estimates on trading cost expenses inside mutual funds were projected to be some- 
where in the neighborhood of 0.5% to 1% or more annually. 

The Investment Company Institute is a highly respected organization and their 
research is well recognized throughout our industry. Recent figures from their web 
site show 401(k) or retirement plan expenses averaged about 0.8% in 2006. If you 
add to this the undisclosed 0.5% trading cost expense (use the lowest projected cost 
to be conservative), you now have a truer expense ratio of about 1.3%. 

Consider a simple scenario. 

Assume that an investor is able to accumulate $500,000 in his or her retirement 
plan. If that investor averages an 8% return on those assets for 20 years, the ac- 
count would grow to $2,330,478. For simplicity’s sake, assume no new additions or 
withdrawals from this fund for the illustrated time frame. 
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However, if that same investor could have earned a 9% return (by paying 1% less 
in expenses), he or she would have $2,802,205 or roughly 20% more in assets! 

A simple 1% savings produces a difference of nearly one half of a million dollars. 
That’s an extra half-million dollars for those retirement plan participants to use to 
fund their retirement, retire debt, and make purchases at local vendors that will 
support the regional and national economy, and so on. 

That’s also an extra $500,000 that will generate tax revenues for the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

The following chart shows the differences in ending values of a $500,000 account 
invested at various growth rates for 20 years. You can easily see the differences in 
the ending values of the investments. 

The purpose of the chart is to illustrate the difference in the ending values if re- 
tirement plan participants could save 1% in annual expenses. For example, compare 
the ending value from a 7% return to a 1% higher return of 8% that investors could 
realize through lower fees inside their retirement plan and so on. 

Title 


Starting value 

Growth rate 

Period of time 

Ending value 

$500,000 

5% 

20 years 

$1,326,648 

$500,000 

6% 

20 years 

$1,603,567 

$500,000 

7% 

20 years 

$1,934,842 

$500,000 

8% 

20 years 

$2,330,478 

$500,000 

9% 

20 years 

$2,802,205 

$500,000 

10% 

20 years 

$3,363,749 


What some of the greatest investment minds have said about investment fees ? 

A couple of the most intelligent investors we’ve ever known have spoken out on 
this subject. William F. Sharpe, Nobel Laureate in Economics, when asked about 
keys to investing, in a recent interview said: “The first thing to look at is the ex- 
pense ratio” (italics & bold added). 

This text was taken from Warren Buffett in the Berkshire-Hathaway Annual Re- 
port for 1996: 

“Seriously, costs matter. For example, equity mutual funds incur corporate ex- 
penses — largely payments to the funds’ managers — that average about 100 basis 
points, a levy likely to cut the returns their investors earn by 10% or more over time.” 

Sadly, Mr. Buffett was too conservative in his calculations. The average equity 
fund now charges not 100, but 150 basis points, and also incurs portfolio transaction 
costs of at least another 50 basis points. Together, they comprise expenses of 200 
basis points or more in some cases. 

If I could amend Mr. Buffett’s comments to reflect that fact, then fund costs are 
a “levy likely to cut the returns their investors earn by 20% or more over time.” 

And if you have to pay a sales load or management fee to buy or sell or manage 
your mutual fund, then your total returns will suffer even more. 

Sadly — and unbelievably — bond fund expenses also average more than 1%, a 
grossly unjustified levy on any gross interest yield, especially with recent nominal 
yields in the 4.6% neighborhood on the long U.S. Treasury bond. When adding in 
all fees, returns would be cut by almost 30%. I believe investors should regard such 
costs as unacceptable and the government should step in to regulate this abuse. 

If you want more evidence, consider this quote from the Securities and Exchange 
Commission’s website: 

“Higher expense funds do not, on average, perform better than lower expense 
funds.” 

Albert Einstein was once asked, “What is the most powerful force in the uni- 
verse?” He replied, “Compound interest.” Investors benefit from the power of that 
force when they invest for the long-term. But remember that when it comes to in- 
vestment costs, the force can be equally powerful in the opposite direction. 
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Second area of focus beside investment fees 

Retirement plan fees are a great starting point but should not be the only area 
of focus for the Committee. Further information from the Investment Company In- 
stitute’s web site showed that retirement nest eggs reached a record $16.4 trillion 
in 2006, an 11% increase over the prior year and a 55% increase since 2002 when 
the equity bear market bottomed. 

That is great news but also a bit disheartening. Since account values only grew 
by 11%, it means that most participants in retirement plans woefully underper- 
formed the stock market in 2006 when compared to the overall stock market (S&P 
500) return of 15.8%. 

Considering new money added by employees and employers plus Americans who 
opened up a retirement plan for the first time and the earnings of all that new 
money, the real rate of return on retirement plans most likely was in the low to 
mid single digits. That could be roughly one-half of the nearly 16% return of the 
S&P 500. This is not a one-time anomaly either. This trend can be observed for a 
significant period of time. 

So instead of earning an extra 1% as was illustrated above, some retirement plan 
participants could realize returns that were 4%-6% higher than what they have 
typically been earning! Using the investment growth chart from page 2, if you com- 
pare a 5% return to a 9% return (a difference of 4%), the result is $1.5 million more 
dollars for that retiree! 

Possible solutions 

1. Consistent rules and pricing guidelines 

Part of this difference can come from establishing consistent pricing guidelines for 
mutual funds or other investment vehicles. Any investment company that offers 
services to any type of a retirement plan would have to offer a special set of funds 
that had pricing specifically for retirement plans. 

I am not affiliated with any brokerage company but American Funds is a financial 
institution that I have a great deal of respect for. They have classified their funds 
into different levels. The fee differences on their “R” funds are striking. R5 funds 
are generally available to only retirement plans. For example, the American Fund 
Investment Company of America R1 mutual fund had a disclosed expense ratio of 
1.42% compared to the R5 fund that had a 0.36% gross expense ratio. (Morningstar 
data July 2007) 

That is the 1% difference that was illustrated in the original example and results 
in 20% more money for the plan participant. 

However, the Committee has room to even improve on that this operational struc- 
ture. 

The R5 funds are only open to 401(k) plans. That means a large number of plan 
participants have to pay quite a bit more for the R4 funds or the R3 funds. For ex- 
ample, the internal expense ratio for the American Funds Investment Company of 
America R4 fund was roughly 80% higher than the R5 fund (0.65%). The R3 fund’s 
gross expense ratio was disclosed as 0.95% or nearly 1.6 times higher than that of 
the R5 fund. And none of these expense ratios include any trading costs. 

I believe you would see broad-based support for a mandate from the government 
for any company working with retirement plans that they have a class of retirement 
fund options for investors to consider that would be characterized by significantly 
lower fees inside the funds made available to all retirement plans. An expense ceil- 
ing formula should be included with this mandate. In other words, if the average 
expense ratio for the previous year was 1.5%, than all investment vehicles made 
available to retirement plans must have expense ratios that were 1% less than that 
ratio. Or whatever amount or percentage the Committee deems appropriate. 

A flexible fee ceiling would allow for normal inflationary price increases or adjust- 
ments so financial companies would not suffer if costs increase in future years. 

If investment companies wanted to offer their investment vehicles to the Amer- 
ican public inside a retirement plan, they would have to have this class of lower 
cost funds available. The argument that financial institutions will go bankrupt or 
lose money is not valid since many companies besides American Funds are doing 
this very thing today and thriving in the market place. 

If that type of argument is made, the Committee needs to remember that some 
of the largest costs mutual funds incur come from advertising, distribution and com- 
mission expenses. Advertising expenses are much less expensive with retirement 
plan participants when compared to investors in general because retirement plan 
participants normally have a set “menu” of funds to choose from. If a particular 
fund is not available inside a retirement plan, participants cannot go outside the 
plan and add funds of their own choosing. 
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Distribution and commission expenses are much less with retirement plans since 
all investment companies compensate their sales people significantly less on retire- 
ment plans than they do when compared to a regular sale of their funds. Distribu- 
tion expenses are held in check because of the defined set of plan participants are 
limited to one enterprise or institution. 

There are other investment alternatives that are significantly less expensive than 
traditional mutual funds. So there is the potential for an even greater savings to 
retirement plan participants. 

Investment companies should be required to disclose all fees and a total, all-inclu- 
sive fee ratio for each fund they offer. That is the only way that investors will ever 
be able to do an “apples to apples” comparison of fund performance, expense ratios, 
etc. Since trading costs are not included in the current management expense ratio, 
investors who see an expense ratio of 0.8% are being terribly misled when in fact 
their total fee expense could easily be double that amount. 

I am certain you are going to hear large institutions scream at this idea but it’s 
the fair and right thing to do. I know those two words do not always make it to 
the final version of some laws but in this case, the Committee and our elected offi- 
cials owe it to the American public to do all they can to see that they are included 
in any changes this Committee brings to the floor. 

2. Education 

The SEC and NASD do an exceptional job of investor education. While these are 
primarily governmental watchdog agencies responsible for policing agents and com- 
panies working with the public, they have done a very good job of promoting inves- 
tor education. 

The SEC has an awesome tool on their web site today that addresses expense ra- 
tios in funds and allows investors to compare two different investments based pure- 
ly on a difference in fees. I strongly recommend members of the committee have 
staff go to this site and generate a couple of scenarios for themselves, (http:// 
www.sec.gov/investor/tools/mfcc/mfcc-intsec.htm) The differences are shocking. So 
there are already some great educational tools in place. Plan participants just need 
to be made aware of this information. 

The Committee should request that the SEC to expand their mutual fund cost tool 
to include other types of investments such as ETF’s (exchange traded funds) and 
a wider array of mutual funds in the market place today. 

I strongly encourage your committee to assign the SEC and/or NASD to devise 
a 401-k guide that must be distributed to all 401-k plan participants annually. Have 
a paper and electronic version available. Inside this guide, basic investment advice 
could be provided to plan participants to help them make them make an educated 
decision on the management of their plan dollars. It would have to be written in 
simple, everyday language. “Legal-ease ” must not be included in the booklet. Fees, 
investment allocation, dollar cost averaging, investment risk, etc. can all easily be 
discussed in a non-threatening manner. 

Every financial decision has consequences. There are good decisions and bad deci- 
sions, there are good and bad consequences to good decisions. There are also good 
and bad consequences with bad decisions. But usually the ratio of bad decisions pro- 
ducing a good consequence is very poor and if it does happen, it is called “luck.” 
If the Committee, through its actions, can in some way inform the American public 
about these consequences and that solutions cannot be unto themselves, your work 
would have a profound impact on our society. 

We are all concerned about the future of our country. What if through some very 
simple steps, your Committee could help increase retirement fund balances by two 
or three times what is currently in those plans? If you can reduce costs by 1% and 
increase returns by 3% or so annually through investor education and create a 
greater fiscal responsibility by all members of the financial services industry, these 
are some logical, possible results: 

• The economy would surge with the new surplus of money in retirement plans. 
More assets to purchase more goods and services. 

• GDP would soar to unbelievable levels from additional consumer spending. 

• Consumer confidence would increase as a result of having so much more money 
in savings. Tax coffers would swell to record levels as Americans pulled addi- 
tional funds from their retirement plans generating additional taxable income. 

• Annual deficits would shrink or disappear entirely from the higher stream of 
tax revenues. 

• The looming national debt crisis could have a realistic solution. Americans 
would have more funds with which to retire their ever-growing indebtedness. 

• Trillions upon trillions of additional wealth would be created without anyone 
doing anything differently but operating on a more efficient level. 
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• Looming crisis’ in Social Security and Medicare could be better addressed with 
this new pool of capital. 

• Instead of debating tax increases to fund the many critical needs of our country, 
governmental leaders could have serious discussions about tax reductions or 
needed social reforms. 


Most importantly, retirement plan participants would come closer to realizing the 
American dream of financial independence for themselves and their children. I chal- 
lenge the Committee to make that your goal and legacy. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. Kevin Powell, CFP 
Certified Financial Planner 
My Strategic Mentor, Inc. 
Registered Investment Advisor 


PS I would welcome the opportunity of testifying in person before the Committee 
as it considers these very important matters. 


Statement of MassMutual, Springfield, Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company (“MassMutual”) is pleased to sub- 
mit this statement for the record in connection with the October 30, 2007 hearing 
of the House Committee on Ways & Means on the appropriateness of retirement 
plan fees. We believe this an important topic and we appreciate the commitment 
of Chairman Rangel and Ranking Member McCrery to address it in a thorough and 
considered way. We also very much appreciate the specific interest in this issue 
shown by Select Revenue Measures Subcommittee Chairman Neal as demonstrated 
by his recent introduction of the Defined Contribution Plan Fee Transparency Act 
of 2007 (H.R. 3765). 

MassMutual is a mutually owned financial protection, accumulation and income 
management company with total assets under management in excess of $450 billion. 
We are a premier provider of life insurance, annuities, disability income insurance, 
long term care insurance, retirement planning products, income management and 
other products and services for individuals, business owners, and corporate and in- 
stitutional markets. Specifically within the retirement services market, MassMutual 
Retirement Plan Services administers over 4,300 defined contribution plans covering 
more than 890,000 participants and representing $32.6 billion in assets. Our 
OppenheimerFunds subsidiary likewise has a very significant presence in the retire- 
ment plan marketplace, managing $52 billion in 401(k), 403(b), small business re- 
tirement plan and individual retirement product assets. 

MassMutual believes that improvements in existing retirement plan fee disclosure 
standards can and should be made. Such reforms must be pursued, however, in a 
balanced and practical manner to ensure that we do not deter employees from plan 
participation or employers from plan sponsorship and to ensure that we do not, iron- 
ically, raise costs for the very employees we are seeking to safeguard. 

MassMutual’s History of Engagement and Business Improvement Regarding Fee Dis- 
closure 

MassMutual has a long history of advocacy in favor of comprehensive disclosure 
of fees to plan sponsors and participants. For more than a decade we have publicly 
recommended expanded fee disclosure. Specifically, we testified on behalf of ex- 
panded fee disclosure standards in 1996 before the Department of Labor’s ERISA 
Advisory Council and again more recently in September 2004 before the same body. 
We likewise, in our own business practices, have sought to exceed legal require- 
ments and to continually improve the fee disclosures we provide to our plan sponsor 
customers and to their plan participants. For example, we have continued to expand 
our disclosures to 401(k) sponsors regarding plan expenses, including of the pay- 
ments made to compensate intermediaries (such as brokers and consultants) and 
the revenue sharing payments we receive from third parties. These detailed disclo- 
sures enable plan fiduciaries to more effectively fulfill their fiduciary duties and 
avoid the potential for conflicts of interest. We also just completed implementation 
of improvements to the benefit statements we provide to plan participants to make 
the fee and other information about plan investment options even clearer and more 
comprehensible. 
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Recommended, Approach for Fee Disclosures to Plan Sponsors and Participants 

Building on this history of policy engagement and continuous business practice 
improvement, MassMutual continues to support improved fee disclosure to both plan 
sponsors and plan participants and we welcome the attention to these issues by both 
legislators and regulators. We believe that reforms to current law should provide 
disclosures that are relevant, meaningful and cost-effective. As fiduciaries making 
the decisions on which plan providers to hire and what plan investment options and 
services to offer, plan sponsors need clear information on the fees charged for plan 
services, the specific services encompassed within a given provider contract and any 
revenues received by providers from outside parties. 

We are concerned, however, that some may be seeking a particular provider dis- 
closure regime as a way to tilt the marketplace toward a specific 401(k) service 
model. Many employers today prefer to work with a single “bundled” 401(k) plan 
service provider that offers all needed plan services for an easily reviewed aggregate 
fee. Under this arrangement, employers have only one entity to monitor and the re- 
sponsibility of that service provider for the plan is clear. As bundled providers, 
MassMutual and OppenheimerFunds can assure the Committee that price competi- 
tion among bundled service providers is fierce. Employers typically get multiple bids 
from such providers for the package of services they seek, a technique that assists 
employers in determining the reasonableness of the bundled fee, and regularly re- 
visit the pricing of the bundled package of services. Yet certain providers seek to 
legally mandate the “unbundling” of both the services provided to plans and the 
prices associated with such services (even, ironically, when providers do not sell 
such services separately). We believe forcing bundled providers to unbundle their 
services and prices will be costly, will result in unhelpful artificiality of price infor- 
mation and will push all employers toward a single unbundled service model that 
many have not preferred. 

Turning to the question of participant disclosure, it is clear that the disclosure 
needs of plan participants are substantially different from those of plan fiduciaries. 
Participants use fee information (along with other relevant factors) to make several 
discrete judgments — whether to participate in a plan and what options to select 
from among a plan’s investment menu. Unlike fiduciaries, participants are not se- 
lecting among service providers or overseeing these providers’ compensation levels. 
Participant fee information that is too voluminous or too detailed could lead to iner- 
tia, deterring employees from participating in the plan, or to investment decisions 
driven solely by fee considerations (which could result in undue investment in such 
low-cost but undiversified options as money market or company stock funds). At its 
most basic, we strongly believe the benefits of specific new provider and participant 
disclosure requirements must be weighed against their costs. It would be unfortu- 
nate and ironic if in the effort to improve and streamline fee disclosures we added 
significant new costs that would reduce the dollars available for retirement benefits. 

Commentary on Current Fee Disclosure Reform Initiatives 

MassMutual is supportive of the Department of Labor’s (DOL) current efforts to 
address retirement plan fee transparency through three distinct regulatory projects. 
These projects involve (1) expanded disclosure by plan sponsors to the federal gov- 
ernment of the fees paid by the plan and its participants to service providers, (2) 
expanded disclosure by service providers to plan sponsor fiduciaries of the direct 
and indirect fees such providers receive, and (3) expanded disclosure to participants 
regarding the investment and administrative fees charged to them under the plan. 

We also recognize that Members of Congress have shown interest in addressing 
some of these same topics through legislation. In this regard, it will be important 
that any legislative efforts be closely coordinated with the existing regulatory activ- 
ity. It would be extremely counterproductive if one set of disclosure reforms were 
implemented only to be supplanted shortly thereafter by another set of reforms. The 
result would be significant cost and confusion for both plan sponsors and partici- 
pants, undercutting the benefits of the reforms themselves and heightening the risk 
that plan participation and sponsorship could be deterred. 

With regard to the specific legislation that has been introduced to date, we believe 
the legislation introduced by Representative Neal and cosponsored by Representa- 
tive Larson (H.R. 3765), makes significant improvements to current law while avoid- 
ing many of the pitfalls of other recent legislative proposals. We are pleased, for ex- 
ample, that the Neal bill steers clear of mandating that certain investments be in- 
cluded in every 401(k) plan. Such a congressional directive would usurp the role of 
the plan fiduciary to select investments best suited to its particular workforce and 
would mark a radical shift in our pension law, which has historically focused on 
holding fiduciaries to high standards and a prudent process rather than forcing 
them to reach particular substantive outcomes. 
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Participants under the Neal bill would be provided with information about the 
fees associated with plan participation and plan investments prior to enrollment and 
would also receive an annual statement that provides information on their specific 
investments, their asset allocation and the fees applicable to their accounts. The bill 
avoids inundating participants with voluminous, complex and disaggregated fee in- 
formation that does not assist with participation and investment decisions but runs 
the real risk of bewildering participants, prompting unwise investment decisions 
and deterring plan participation. The Neal bill would require plan service providers 
to disclose to plan fiduciaries the total fees charged under a contract, an itemized 
list of the services provided for such fees, payments made by the provider from plan 
revenues to third-party intermediaries and compensation received from unaffiliated 
service providers (known as revenue sharing). While the Neal bill would also require 
service providers to make pricing estimates as to several broad categories of in- 
cluded services, it would not force the extensive unbundling of services and fees that 
marks other recent legislative proposals. We have detailed above why we think such 
extensive unbundling interferes with the marketplace and would be counter- 
productive. 

Conclusion 

MassMutual very much looks forward to continuing to work closely with Chair- 
man Rangel, Ranking Member McCrery, Representative Neal and all interested 
members of the Committee — as well as the regulators at the Department of Labor — 
in the effort to enhance retirement plan fee disclosure standards. If handled appro- 
priately, this effort can serve as an opportunity to further strengthen a defined con- 
tribution system that is already performing admirably in assisting tens of millions 
of American families in building retirement security. But we must be deliberate and 
practical in this effort. Disclosure regimes could easily become inordinately complex 
and costly in which case they would only serve to undermine these families’ retire- 
ment security. We surely must not take any steps that would deter American work- 
ers from what we all know is the prudent course: participating in employer defined 
contribution plans from as early an age as possible in order to benefit from the truly 
powerful combination of compound interest, tax incentives, fiduciary oversight and 
frequent employer contributions. 

We appreciate the Committee’s consideration of our views. 


Statement of Matthew D. Hutcheson, Independent Pension Fiduciary 
BACKGROUND 

Retirement plans subject to the provisions of the Employee Retirement Income Se- 
curity Act of 1974 (“ERISA”), carry with them special obligations, which are com- 
monly referred to in the retirement industry as “Fiduciary Standards of Care.” Both 
regulators 1 and private organizations 2 have produced helpful tools and resources to 
assist fiduciaries fulfill their important obligations. 

Those fiduciary standards are in place to protect participants and beneficiaries 
from economic slippage caused by the casual, careless, or even imprudent actions 
of others. The concept of a fiduciary acting on behalf of those who do not possess 
the knowledge or ability to act for themselves is not new, and the importance of 
knowledgeable and fully informed fiduciaries has never been clearer than it is today. 

Participants do not generally understand the fees and costs associated with the 
operation of their 401(k) (or similar plan), 3 but fiduciaries cannot use ignorance as 
an excuse. 4 However, no matter who is ultimately making the investment decisions, 
whether participants or fiduciaries, fees and costs must be both known and under- 
stood for the reasons that follow. 

FUNDAMENTAL KNOWLEDGE FIDUCIARIES NEED 

ERISA requires that fiduciaries possess an understanding of many fundamental 
elements of plan operation. For those fiduciaries charged with managing the costs 


4 An excellent tool for Fiduciaries; produced by the EBSA, called “eLaws — ERISA Fiduciary 
Advisor” http://www.dol.gov/elaws/ebsa/fiduciary/introduction.htm 

2 Fiduciary Standards of Care promulgated by the Foundation for Fiduciary Studies, http:// 
www.fi360.com/main/pdf/handbook_steward.pdf 

3 AARP study on awareness of 401(k) fees, http://www.aarp.org/research/financial/investing/ 
40 lk_fees.html 

4 Under ERISA, “a pure heart and an empty head are not enough” to avoid responsibility for 
fiduciary breaches. Donovan v. Cunningham, 716 F.2d 1455, 1467 (5th Cir. 1983) 
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and investments of a plan, four of those basic elements bear particular importance 
because they directly impact how much retirement income a participant may ulti- 
mately receive. 

1. The first is an appropriate investment time horizon for the portfolio, which 
will assist the fiduciary in determining how much risk can be taken over an identi- 
fied period of time. 5 

2. The second is the identification of a modeled rate of return (i.e. the invest- 
ment return goal) the fiduciary deems necessary to fulfill the objectives of the Plan, 
and the incorporation of that identified modeled rate of return into an actual port- 
folio. 6 

3. The third is combining the appropriate time horizon with the investment return 
goal (modeled return) to identify an appropriate level of risk into the investment 
portfolio necessary to generate that rate of return. 7 

4. The fourth requires fiduciaries to know and understand the related fees 
and costs associated with the individual elements of a portfolio and the portfolio 
as a whole because there is an inverse relationship between fees/costs and net in- 
vestment returns. 8 

Those four variables are equally important and interrelated elements of portfolio 
construction. An expectation of favorable long-term results is otherwise not possible. 
Any other approach is random guesswork. 

Further, in the context of this discussion, those four prerequisites must exist in 
harmony with each other before a fiduciary can confidently assert they have met 
the high standard of care to which they are obligated to adhere. And those pre- 
requisites are inextricably connected. Deficiencies in that prerequisite knowledge 
will likely alter the outcomes of the others, and their collective impact upon the 
portfolio as a whole. 

Time horizons, risk tolerance levels, and required returns may change from time 
to time due to forces fiduciaries or participants cannot control. Participants can only 
control the time horizons by working longer or retiring earlier unless illness or other 
unforeseen events occur. The economy can experience unforeseen turbulence. Other 
influences can make it challenging to maintain a steady course with prerequisites 
one through three. That leaves one variable that can be known ahead of time and 
can be controlled; variable number four — fees and costs. 

FEES— THE PRIMARY PREDICTOR OF LONG-TERM RESULTS 

Fees and costs, being the only possible currently controllable of the four pre- 
requisite variables, therefore become the primary indicator of long-term results, all 
other variables taken into proper consideration. 

In other words, when fees and costs are not known and understood, the long-term 
rate of return will be less than expected. 9 To increase the return to the expected 
level, additional risks must then be taken — risks about which fiduciaries and par- 


5 PRUDENTLY DEFINED TIME HORIZONS AS DETERMINED BY FIDUCIARIES: ERISA 
§ 404(a)(1)(B); 29 CFR §2550.404a-l(b)(l)(A); 29 CFR §2550.404a-l(b)(2)(A); Metzler v Graham , 
112 F.3d 207, 20 EBC 2857 (5th Cir. 1997); Interpretive Bulletin 96-1, 29 CFR §2509.96-1; HR 
Report No 1280, 93d Congress, 2d Session (1974) 

6 DEFINED MODELED/EXPECTED RETURN AS DETERMINED BY FIDUCIARIES: ERISA 
§ 404(a)(1)(A) and (B). Regulations— 29 CFR §2550.404a-l(b)(l)(A); 29 CFR §2550.404a- 
1(b)(2)(A); Federal Power Commission v. Hope Natural Gas Company, 320 U.S. 591, 64 S.Ct. 
281, 88 L.Ed. 333 (1944); Communications Satellite Corporation v. Federal Communications 
Commission, 611 F.2d 883 (D.C. Cir. 1977) 

7 APPROPRIATE LEVEL OF RISK AS DETERMINED BY FIDUCIARIES: ERISA 
§ 404(a)(1)(B). Regulations— 29 CFR §2550.404a-l(b)(l)(A); 29 CFR §2550.404a-l(b)(2XB)(iiii); 
Laborers National Pension Fund v. Northern Trust Quantitative Advisors, Inc., 173 F.3d 313, 
23 EBC. 1001 (5th Cir. 1999) 

8 FEES AND COSTS ARE KNOWN, ACCOUNTED FOR, AND MONITORED BY FIDU- 
CIARIES: ERISA §404(a)(l)(A)(i and ii); §406(a)(lXC); §408(b)(2); Liss v. Smith, 991 F. Supp. 
278 (SDNY 1998); Interpretive Bulletin 94-2, 29 CFR §2509.94-2. § 2(a); §7; OCC Interpretive 
Letter No 722 (March 12, 1996), citing the Restatement of Trusts 3d: Prudent Investor Rule 
§227, comment m at 58 (1992). ERISA §3(14)(B); §404(a)(l)(A), (B) and (D); §406(a); 29 CFR 
§ 2550.408(b)(2); Booklet, A look at 401(k) Plan Fees, U.S. Dept, of Labor, Pension and Welfare 
Benefits Administration; DOL Advisory Opinion Letter 89 28A (9/25/89); Interpretive Bulletin 
75-8, 29 CFR §2509.75-8. ERISA §404(a)(l)(A) and (B); §406(a)(l); §406(b)(l); § 406(b)(3); 
Brock v. Robbins, 830 F.2d 640, 8 EBC 2489 (7th Cir. 1987); DOL Advisory Opinion Letter 97- 
15A; DOL Advisory Opinion Letter 97-16A ( 5/22/97) 

9 Chairman Christopher Cox, Securities and Exchange Commission. “Our financial services in- 
dustries are able to skim off much more of the assets they handle than would be the case in 
a well-functioning market. The difference materially burdens an investor’s annual expected re- 
turn. And compounded over the retirement time horizon of even someone in his or her 50’s, this 
can result in truly astronomical shortfalls.” SEC Speech. Address to Mutual Fund Directors 
http://www.sec.gov/news/speech/2007/spch041207cc.htm 
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ticipants may be unaware, but which they must be aware to properly manage their 
portfolios. Those additional risks may require a longer time horizon to accomplish 
the objective. Riskier portfolios generally cost more due to the frequency of trans- 
actions and rebalancing. Thus, one variable influences the other, and around and 
around things go, creating the potential for a imbalance within this delicate system 
that is already subject to many other uncontrollable variables. How can a fiduciary 
fulfill their basic duties described in prerequisites one through four when there are 
so many moving targets and unknowns? 

For example, if a fiduciary constructs what they believe to be a portfolio that will 
deliver a long-term rate of return of 10%, but they are unaware that there are hid- 
den costs of an additional 1%, the actual net fee adjusted return will be 9%. Thus, 
to actually earn the 10% return, higher risks must be taken — possibly higher than 
what the fiduciary deems prudent. 

Therefore, fees that are obscure, hidden, or to which fiduciaries and participants 
are simply ignorant, create new and unexpected risks that may not be appropriate 
for the plan. Those risks create an imbalance between other fiduciary obligations, 
and make those obligations virtually impossible to satisfy, as the identified returns, 
risks, time horizons, etc. are based upon partial relevant information, thereby dis- 
torting expected future outcomes. 

An additional challenge created by fee opacity (unknown fees) creates is an envi- 
ronment where participants pay for services they do not receive. For example, in 
a conventional bundled plan, the incremental cost of providing a particular service 
may be 0.10% of each participant account balance per year. In conventionally priced 
bundled plans, all participants pay for the service whether they utilize that par- 
ticular provision of the plan or not. This speaks directly to the issue of considering 
the appropriateness of retirement plan fees. 

Expenses from the plan must pay for services that benefit the participants and 
beneficiaries. Expenses that are for services that do not benefit participants and 
beneficiaries are excessive, and may in fact be prohibited transactions. 10 

In other words, a fiduciary’s failure to satisfy obligation four, at a minimum, un- 
dermines a fiduciary’s obligation pursuant to obligations one through three and po- 
tentially other fundamental plan requirements. 

BENEFITS HONORABLE DISCLOSURE 

The benefits of full disclosure are therefore as follows: 

1. The widespread lack of understanding 11 by retirement plan participants and 
fiduciaries alike will be brought under control. 

2. Fiduciaries will be able to properly discharge their duties, unimpeded, as they 
will know what all fees and costs are in advance, where costs can be fully evaluated 
and decisions can be made responsibly to properly manage costs and increase re- 
turns when possible; 

3. Participants, to the extent they construct their own portfolios, will have rel- 
evant knowledge of all four variables in their possession. They too will be empow- 
ered to participate meaningfully in the system as it is currently designed. In other 
words, they will be in possession of all of the knowledge necessary to build a secure 
retirement, not just part of it as they have previously had; 

4. Fiduciaries and participants will have the information necessary to discern the 
difference between “reasonable” expenses, and “excessive” expenses. Many think in 
terms that fees must be either reasonable or excessive. In practice however, fees can 
be both reasonable and excessive at the same time. In other words, the concept that 
fees and expenses must be “reasonable” is too subjective and relative to be meaning- 
ful. Therefore, fees and expenses must be reasonable, and must also not be exces- 
sive, simultaneously. Fiduciaries and participants can determine the reasonableness 
of fees only if they know what the fees are during the decision process. Participants 
will therefore be enabled to choose to pay a reasonable fee for only those services 
they both need and want; 

5. Confidence in the system will greatly improve, increasing employee participa- 
tion; and, 

6. The private retirement system will be embraced by those who do not have a 
plan due to concerns about opacity and fair business practices by the financial serv- 
ices industry. 


10 Unnecessary and excessive services are those being rendered that are not “helpful to the 
plan.” 29 CFR § 2550.408(b)(2) 

1:L AARP study on awareness of 401(k) fees, http://www.aarp.org/research/financiaiyinvesting/ 
401k fees.html 
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FORM DISCLOSURE 

There has been much debate over the form full disclosure should take. The most 
obvious element of disclosure is that it must be comprehensive for all of the reasons 
stated above. Second, the fees should be, at a minimum, combined into two basic 
categories for reporting to participants. Investment related fees, 12 and administra- 
tive fees. 13 Third, a measuring stick against a standard that bas met the test of 
time should be provided so participants can understand the difference between their 
actual returns and the returns they could have received had they met the standard. 
The third element is particularly valuable to the participants who do not have ad- 
vanced financial training. All of this should be easily understood by fiduciaries and 
participants at a glance. Participants must also be protected from paying for serv- 
ices they do not receive or benefit from, such as services that require underwriting 
from the whole plan, irrespective of the number of participants who actually utilize 
those services. This is an example of why bundled service providers must not, under 
any circumstance, be treated differently than their un-bundled service provider col- 
leagues. There must be standardization in disclosure. 

There are other aspects of disclosure that are critically important, such as wheth- 
er conflicts of interest exist within plans, and the relationships service providers 
have with each other. If those relationships improve performance, increase effi- 
ciency, and facilitate operations, then the participants may greatly benefit. Then 
service providers can be proud of their mechanisms and relationships, and such dis- 
closure will reveal the value added they purport to deliver. 

Those service providers who have no conflicts of interests or special revenue shar- 
ing relationships with other service providers, including subsidiary or sister organi- 
zations, will simply have nothing to disclose. Such firms will not be affected by that 
element of the legislation. 

SUPPORT HR 3185 

I support HR 3185 and believe that it is sound legislation that addresses all of 
the relevant aspects of disclosure. It is comprehensive, it requires disclosure of other 
necessary aspects of plan operation such as the existence of conflicts of interest, and 
it places the interests of participants and beneficiaries first. 

HR 3185 is sound legislation, and in its fundamentally unaltered form will right 
the ship in the 401(k) industry. While I am not opposed to a prohibited transaction 
tax as contemplated in HR 3765 per se, I believe ERISA as now written has ade- 
quate powers to assess monetary fines and penalties for failure to comply with the 
disclosure requirements of HR 3185. 

I encourage the Committee to embrace HR 3185 in its fundamentally unaltered 
form. I believe that we will look back on this legislation in 10 or 20 years as a sig- 
nificant turning point toward protecting the retirement of America’s middle class. 


South Carolina Retirement Systems, Letter 

South Carolina Retirement Systems 
Columbia, South Carolina 29223 
October 24, 2007 

The Honorable Charles Rangel 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 


12 Sum of fund expense ratio, cost of clearing trades — i.e. brokerage commissions, other con- 
tract charges, commissions, shareholder servicing per head fees, early redemption fees, transfer/ 
exchange/settlement costs, wrap fees, annuity fees and charges, investment advisor fees, and 
anything else related to the cost of delivering investment services, etc. Administration fees em- 
bedded in expense ratio or wrap investment fee must be extracted out and reported under the 
administrative fee category. 

13 Administrative fees charged to plan assets in addition to what the funds or investment 
products may charge. Per head charges, third party record keeper charges, custodial fees, profes- 
sional fees passed through to plan assets. For example, a CPA or an attorney may submit an 
invoice to a plan sponsor for services rendered to a plan. If the plan sponsor passes such a bill 
on to plan participants, then it must be captured and reported. Other pass-throughs, such edu- 
cational/advice fees, enrollment meeting fees/costs, travel, certain office and support staff fees, 
etc., and any miscellaneous fees or charges. 
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I am writing to you as director of the South Carolina Retirement Systems (Retire- 
ment Systems), which administers five defined benefit pension plans for public em- 
ployees, to offer comments on H.R. 3361, a bill to make technical corrections to the 
“Pension Protection Act of 2006” (PPA). The Retirement Systems services more than 
200,000 active members and in excess of 100,000 annuitants. Our members are from 
state government, public schools, institutions of higher education, and local govern- 
ments. 

I am submitting this letter on behalf of the Retirement Systems; however, South 
Carolina is not alone in facing these issues. As a member of the National Associa- 
tion of State Retirement Administrators (NASRA) and the National Council on 
Teacher Retirement (NCTR), where I also serve on the NCTR executive committee, 
I can assure you that many other pension plans throughout the nation are affected 
by the provisions of the PPA discussed below, and are confronted with the same 
issues. 

My comments relate to Section 845 of the PPA, which allows eligible retired pub- 
lic safety officers to elect to exclude from gross income up to $3,000 of certain dis- 
tributions made from an eligible retirement plan to pay qualified health insurance 
premiums. 

First, I want to commend you for correcting the guidance issued by the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) in its Notice 2007-7, Q&A 23, which stated that this exclu- 
sion did not apply to self-insured plans. This interpretation could have precluded 
otherwise eligible South Carolina public safety retirees from being able to partici- 
pate in this new benefit, and I therefore support Section 9(i) of H.R. 3361 as intro- 
duced, which provides that the exclusion applies to coverage under an accident or 
health plan (rather than accident or health insurance), thereby permitting the ex- 
clusion to apply to self-insured plans as well as to insurance issued by an insurance 
company. 

However, I would like to devote the bulk of my comments to a provision that I 
believe should be included in H.R. 3361, but does not appear there. Specifically, as 
explained further herein, I strongly urge you to add a provision to H.R. 3361 that 
would delete from Section 845 of the PPA the requirement that the exclusion shall 
only be available if payment of health plan premiums is made directly to the pro- 
vider of the accident or health plan by deduction from a distribution from the public 
safety officer’s retirement plan. 

This requirement that premiums be paid directly to the insurance company has 
placed an undue administrative burden on the South Carolina Retirement Systems 
as well as many other retirement plans across the country. As background, the Re- 
tirement Systems provides benefits to a diverse employee base, covers many em- 
ployee groups other than public safety officers, and does not currently identify em- 
ployees as “public safety officers.” 

Therefore, in order to implement this benefit, the Retirement Systems has had to 
first develop a certification process to identify eligible members. Given that there 
are nearly 800 employers in the Retirement Systems’ plans, identifying public safety 
officers accurately is difficult, particularly since many of these plan members have 
been retired for years, and employers have therefore often had difficulty in deter- 
mining whether or not the member’s last position was a public safety officer posi- 
tion. This has been further complicated by other portions of the PPA which provide 
a different definition of a public safety officer (PPA Section 828). The overall proc- 
ess, which has required direct individual communication with retirees and employ- 
ers, is cumbersome and time consuming. It requires the expenditure of assets of the 
trust fund for the benefit of only a small sub-set of members, which also raises some 
fiduciary concerns for retirement systems administrators. 

Next, the Retirement Systems must identify insurance companies with whom re- 
tirees have policies and must develop reporting and reconciliation requirements with 
them. However, as is the case with most public pension systems across the country, 
we do not administer retiree healthcare for South Carolina public employees. Retire- 
ment plans therefore may often have no control over the relationship between the 
retiree and the insurance provider. However, in order to offer this new benefit, re- 
tirement plans must become a conduit between them, caught in the middle of com- 
plex, often sensitive dealings between the insurance company and the retiree, such 
as cancelled policies, modified policies, refunded premiums, and increased pre- 
miums. It is no wonder that explaining the necessity of this arrangement to insur- 
ance carriers has been a challenge, and getting them to agree often difficult. I un- 
derstand that in other states, some insurance companies have actually refused to 
agree to such an arrangement. 

In short, tremendous time, effort, and resources are required to reconcile all of 
these events and properly track the health care benefit taken by our eligible mem- 
bers. As a consequence, the Retirement Systems has had to expend significant time 
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and resources to gather membership data and modify existing information systems. 
In addition, we have hired additional personnel for the ongoing administration of 
these requirements. (Even though the IRS has recently indicated that reporting 
such amounts on retirees’ Form 1099-Rs will not be required of us, the fact that 
payments must still be made from retirement systems directly to providers will re- 
quire pension systems to continue to be middlemen in a complicated administrative 
process that is far removed from our primary responsibility, which is the provision 
of retirement benefits.) 

Finally, adoption of the new benefit by a plan is optional and is also subject to 
being limited in scope. For example, I understand that in some cases, retirement 
plans can only deduct premiums for insurance provided by an employer or adminis- 
tered by the plan. However, there may be instances in which an employer provides 
a healthcare plan that is not administered by its retirement system, or where public 
safety members may be enrolled in a union-sponsored plan (if not for health benefits 
coverage, then perhaps for long-term care). Therefore, the continued mandatory in- 
volvement of retirement systems in this process can potentially delay and/or limit 
the use of the benefit by retirees who would otherwise be eligible to claim the exclu- 
sion but for the fact that the payment of health plan premiums is not made directly 
to the provider of the accident or health plan by deduction from a distribution from 
the public safety officer’s retirement plan. 

As I noted earlier, the IRS has now determined that retirement plans are not the 
entity that should properly make the decision that medical premium payments 
should be excluded from an individual’s taxable income. Instead, the instructions re- 
garding 1099-Rs and this new benefit make it clear that this is an election that 
should be made by the individual taxpayer. Therefore, given the undue administra- 
tive burden on pension plans, the added costs for taxpayers that could result, and 
the potential for limited and non-uniform application of the benefit for public safety 
retirees, there appears to be no good reason for the ongoing involvement of retire- 
ment systems in the administration of this benefit. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express the views of the South Carolina Retire- 
ment Systems concerning H.R. 3361. While I appreciate the fact that the modifica- 
tion to Section 845 of the PPA that I am recommending may not be a purely tech- 
nical matter, I believe that it is nonetheless a critically important correction that 
will preserve and enhance this important benefit for all involved. 

Sincerely, 


Peggy G. Boykin, CPA 
Director 


Statement of Wayne H. Miller, Denali Fiduciary Management, Vashon, 

Washington 

Summary 

ERISA is the federal law that governs the management of retirement plans. When 
a company that sponsors a retirement plan appoints a group of executives to man- 
age the plan, those individuals are known as fiduciaries. The role of fiduciaries, first 
and foremost is to see that no one doing business with the retirement plan does 
harm to the plan’s participants. The fiduciaries are supposed to serve as guardians 
on behalf of those people who have money in the retirement Trust. 

In the overwhelming majority of cases fiduciaries work only a few hours every cal- 
endar quarter, receive little if any on-going training in the disciplines involved in 
their work, have no metrics with which to measure the success or failure of their 
plan management activities and are granted no compensation for their work regard- 
less of its effectiveness. In the world of retirement plan fiduciaries there is virtually 
no personal accountability, no substantive oversight and no incentive to do a good 
job. 

If this sounds like a recipe for a dysfunctional retirement plan system — it is. The 
last time we saw an economic system run like this we called it communism. 

The Problem Isn’t Technical 

There are a myriad of technical issues ERISA retirement plan fiduciaries must 
know and understand to carry out their plan management responsibilities. Given 
the changes in the regulatory and capital markets over the past few years, the 
depth and breath to which technical issues must be examined has increased dra- 
matically. For example, the concept of risk and its application to operations, invest- 
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ment management and plan governance is not the same in 2007 as it was in the 
year 2000. 

These types of intellectual challenges notwithstanding, after 24 years of industry 
experience (having offered fiduciary advice and consulting on $100+ billion of retire- 
ment assets) it is very clear that the greatest obstacles fiduciaries face are not mat- 
ters of technical competence. Though daunting in scope, such things can readily be 
learned. The greatest obstacles reflect the individual fiduciary’s state of emotional 
intelligence (ED and the dysfunctional behavior generated by the “group think” dy- 
namics with which many fiduciary Committees operate. 

Background: Incentives Count 

Like it or not, in America’s business culture, “honor” is not a highly prized incen- 
tive for influencing behavior. Any market based economist will tell you that other 
than by sheer luck the goals of any commercial activity are unlikely to be reached 
without properly structured incentives. In fact, without properly aligned incentives, 
all manner of extraneous actions will be adopted that are counter-productive to the 
intended purpose of the activity. For America’s retirement system this is a big prob- 
lem because other than for the “honor” of it, the American retirement system con- 
tains no incentives to encourage fiduciary excellence on the part of those people re- 
sponsible for plan management. Worse yet, while the legal framework in which fidu- 
ciaries work imposes significant responsibility upon them, as a practical matter, 
they are not held to account for the quality of their work. 

In any commercial endeavor where responsibility exists without indi- 
vidual accountability the result is a governance nightmare. 

With no incentives or accountability embedded in the system to assure purposeful 
plan management practices, counter-productive behavior has become epidemic. This 
behavior impacts everything from plan operations and investment management to 
governance. There are many factors that have created this condition. For example, 
the bull market in the 1980’s and 1990’s created an environment in which everyone 
made money. From this success a culture developed in which little outside scrutiny 
was applied to those organizations that delivered services to retirement Plan Spon- 
sors and their participants. During this period poor fiduciary habits became in- 
grained in common business practices. 

Another influence that has fostered and promoted dysfunction in the retirement 
industry has come from the very vendor community whose conflicts of interest Con- 
gress intended to protect working Americans from. Despite such Congressional in- 
tent, plan management practices that explicitly or implicitly promote a vendor’s eco- 
nomic interests have been commonplace. They have heavily influenced fiduciaries to 
the point that the spirit of fiduciary duty is commonly violated and no consequences 
are incurred by the violators or by those allowing such violations to occur. 

If a retirement plan’s fiduciaries are unfamiliar with or inattentive to the 
retirement plan’s purpose had have no strategic plan in place by which all 
plan management practices are measured for their effectiveness at pro- 
moting that purpose, then ANY activity they engage in creates the ILLU- 
SION of making progress in managing the plan. 

This illusion is the natural consequence of a Plan Sponsor’s fiduciary culture that 
lacks the intellectual rigor of establishing well-reasoned metrics to assess the effi- 
ciency or effectiveness of plan management practices. This illusion is the clinical 
manifestation of a dysfunctional fiduciary governance system. Such dysfunctional 
business practices would never be tolerated in the Plan Sponsor’s core business. Any 
manager holding on to such delusional thinking rather than focused on project 
metrics that quantify progress toward goals would pay a price with their reputation 
and eventually their job. 

The same principle that applies in core finance applications — if you 
aren’t measuring it, it doesn’t count — is applicable to fiduciary manage- 
ment as well. 

Fiduciary Illusions and Emotional Intelligence 

Emotional Intelligence was well recognized long before the term was coined. 

Emotional Intelligence (El) has been well documented and researched in the most 
elite of business publications such as the Harvard Business Review. A simple expla- 
nation of El is “the self-awareness and acceptance which individuals have about the 
underlying motivation that drives their behavior”. The state of each individual’s El 
is substantially derived from the emotional framework that shaped the formation 
of their personality. 

An individual’s El, sometimes called EQ (like IQ), is not a purely static phe- 
nomenon, like height or eye color. It is dynamic within each of us and responsive 
to many types of stimuli. Each of us has the experience of witnessing a high level 
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of El in someone else even if we aren’t used to calling it by that name. For example, 
we witness it when someone is willing to tell one on themselves — especially when 
those self deprecating comments are offered in a public forum. Such comments seem 
to have two components to them. First, the speaker recognizes that how they have 
dealt with that particular issue reflected a shortcoming in their character. Secondly, 
having self-acceptance that they have the shortcoming, the speaker can address the 
issue comfortably with others. They do not try to hide, mask or spin a story about 
it. There is no reason to do so as their shortcomings are not a source of emotional 
turmoil. This is what self acceptance brings — a release from shame, regret, sadness 
or angst. 

To speak comfortably about one’s shortcoming a speaker must emotionally rec- 
oncile the impact the shortcoming has had in their life. An audience listening to 
such a speaker will admire the sincerity of that individual. Those listening feel and 
respect the candor and authenticity of the person speaking. Listening to such com- 
mentary is inspiring and makes us want to be better. 

By contrast, the absence of highly developed El is also very familiar to all of us 
although it too is known by other names. 

For example, take my friend Jim (not his real name). Jim is in his late 40’s and 
lives in California with his 5th wife and two children. One day Jim called in a high- 
ly excited state. He had finally figured out “what it was with women”. From the 
animation in his voice I could tell that Jim’s revelation was profound for him. Hav- 
ing elaborated upon his discovery, I asked him if he recognized that HE was the 
only common ingredient in all of his five marriages. He was startled by the question 
and irritated by my interruption of his enthusiasm. Without hesitation, he dis- 
missed the question, renewed his excitement and told me again of his A-HA mo- 
ment. 

Jim claimed to have discovered some principle regarding a pattern of behavior 
common to all of his wives. What he didn’t realize was that the conclusion he 
reached deeply discounted his responsibility in understanding the dynamics of HIS 
relationships with women. In short, he ignored the contribution his personality 
made in the construction of his own life. He thought his discovery was all about 
THEM. He couldn’t see that it really said more about HIM. He was blind to the 
vagaries of his emotional make up and the thought process derived from it — even 
though I’d bet big money that his four ex-wives weren’t. 

Had Jim been willing to reflect on the question, rather than deflect it, a power- 
ful self-discovery might have been available to him. It might have changed his life. 
Alas, it would have to wait for another day. Jim had no idea of the gem he passed 
over. Emotional blind spots are like that. 

Though very successful in business, Jim has a poorly developed El when it comes 
to women. That’s what having an emotional blind spot is; some aspect of your life 
for which you do not gather and process information that is otherwise visible to an 
independent and unattached observer. By definition, an emotional blind spot causes 
you to gather and interpret information in a manner that distorts the reality that 
an emotionally neutral person would have. Furthermore, the blind spot itself sus- 
tains the distortion until some other influence comes along with significant power 
to break up the illusion. 

Emotional Blind Spots and Retirement and Plan Management 

With no metrics to guide a self assessment regarding the quality of their own fi- 
duciary conduct, “plan management” is more often a euphemism for benign neglect 
(or sometimes ignorance) than a conscious process engineered to produce a specific 
long-term result. This euphemism is sustained by a commonplace fiduciary culture 
that has as its fundamental premise “WE ARE GOOD PEOPLE HERE”. 

WE ARE GOOD PEOPLE HERE is a statement of identity. All too often, it is how 
fiduciaries think of themselves. The sentiment is used as a kind of emotional shield 
by fiduciaries to protect themselves individually and collectively from feeling badly 
about their conduct — regardless of the quality of their fiduciary conduct. Its 
unspoken acceptance as the cultural premise by a fiduciary committee limits the ca- 
pacity of the fiduciaries to absorb any information that runs counter to the premise. 

The author, never having met a malicious fiduciary, does not disagree with the 
statement that most fiduciaries are in fact well-meaning. However, being well-mean- 
ing is not a cause for celebration as to the quality of one’s work. No experienced 
business person tells their boss that they are a well-meaning person and therefore, 
by virtue of that, they have done well at their job. However, this is exactly the emo- 
tional foundation with which most retirement plan fiduciaries operate. 

Unless metrics are used to assess the effectiveness of plan management 
practices, WE ARE GOOD PEOPLE HERE is nothing short of a linguistic 
substitute for arrogance and neglect. It is an obstacle that reflects a pau- 
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city of sincerity relative to the solemn duty of watching after someone 
else’s financial interests. 

Though fiduciaries are morally and legally bound to serve in a guardianship ca- 
pacity this group identity is the real (albeit unconscious) driver of their behavior. 
Its presence discourages an authentic self-examination or rigorous independent ex- 
amination of the group’s efficiency or effectiveness in the exercise of its duties. 
Though the goal of serving in a fiduciary capacity is to be of service to others and 
to apply the highest level of responsibility to acting in a guardianship capacity, a 
WE ARE GOOD PEOPLE HERE culture is all about the fiduciaries. It is NOT 
about the quality of the job done on behalf of the plan participants they serve. 

Organizational psychologists have a term for the behavior of smalls groups fueled 
by such a culture. It is “group think”. In an ERISA fiduciary context WE ARE 
GOOD PEOPLE HERE is the clinical manifestation of group think. Such a culture 
thrives by deflecting any emotional challenge to the identity of the group. It oper- 
ates as a kind of irresponsible creed: WE ARE GOOD PEOPLE HERE, that’s how 
we know we do such a good job. If things don’t work out — at least we meant well 
and that’s what counts. 

There are other emotional influences that also distort the purposefulness of a fi- 
duciary’s conduct in their individual capacities. Some of these influences are; 

• the avoidance of blame, 

• promoting the illusion of competency, 

• the need for approval, 

• the lack of self acceptance of making mistakes, 

• the desire to look good, 

• the willingness to acquiesce to the status quo rather than live out one’s own 
values and last but not least . . . 

• the lack of personal courage to speak out. 

There are a multitude of plan management details impacted by these emotional 
biases that distort plan management priorities away from fiduciary excellence. Here 
are a few examples: 

• Fiduciaries often work with brokers or advisors but do not intimately 
understand the nature of the broker or advisor’s relationship to the 
Trust’s assets. Process improvement is a credible goal of any long-term busi- 
ness endeavor. However, sustaining a reputation free of tarnished image or 
blame has a higher emotional priority in fiduciary management than conducting 
a rigorous examination of service vendors. 

This is the primary reason why individual fiduciaries are not held to account for 
the fulfillment of various statutory duties. A fiduciary doesn’t “own” the duty if they 
aren’t accountable to someone for it. The implications for plan participants regard- 
ing investment costs, inappropriate investment vehicles and tainted investment ad- 
vice are substantial. 

• The industry’s major vendors are trusted without that trust being 
verified. Because most fiduciaries serve in a part-time capacity, the vendors 
are relied upon to provide perspective and counsel on many mission critical plan 
management functions. Historically, that reliance was often mis-placed. Indeed, 
relative to the guardianship role, the duty of loyalty and the explicit duty to 
“monitor” parties in interest, the continuation of this reliance is inappropriate. 
In the real world, the economic best interests of vendors have often supplanted 
the economic best interests of the plan participants. 

This is especially true in the new world of providing investment advice to plan 
participants. Few vendors can demonstrate that the advice they offer creates value. 
Very few can demonstrate that the advice they offer is valuable enough to pay for 
itself. If the service offers participant’s comfort — fine — charge a hand holding fee in- 
stead of a percentage of the participant’s account. 

• The vendor’s interest in life-style and life-cycle funds that “automate” the asset 
allocation decision based on a plan participant’s age has embedded within it the 
self-interest the vendor has in maintaining the dominance of its investment 
management services in the 401(k) plan’s menu. This is counter productive rel- 
ative to a Best-of-Breed approach and has technical flaws relative to managing 
investment risks that are mission critical for older workers. 

Regardless of the lofty principles embedded in ERISA, the de facto operating con- 
dition of the fiduciary landscape is not a pretty sight. With $10+ trillion of assets 
under ERISA’s umbrella, such a dysfunctional culture is clearly inconsistent with 
the spirit if not the letter of fiduciary principles. Another description of such a cul- 
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ture is to say that it fosters and maintains a very low level of emotional intelligence. 
Candidly, it is self centered, inauthentic (relative to purpose), delusional (like Jim), 
self-assured and unfortunately in the American retirement plan industry — common 
practice. 

This isn’t to say everyone involved in the retirement plan industry is some kind 
of crook. Rather, this El lens simply magnifies what everyone already knows. We 
all think in a manner that supports and validates our sense of Self and our eco- 
nomic interests — even when we have no metrics as to what value our activity has 
actually created. 

Given the truth and gravity of this statement how can a retirement system, in- 
tended to represent the highest aspirations of trust and guardianship in law, re- 
cover a vision of its purpose and integrate the vision into the real world? Let’s start 
with something radical; how about being authentic. 

Systematic Fiduciary Governance: When Structure Supports Purpose 

Responsibility without accountability has been the unspoken rule in ERISA. It is 
time that this change. The only credible solution to dysfunctional fiduciary conduct 
and the supporting cast of characters that promote it is to amend the current fidu- 
ciary governance practices of a retirement plan and install accountability that is 
visible to stakeholders at every segment of the plan management process. 

There is no need to throw the entire system out. Rather, the efficiency of the en- 
tire system would be dramatically enhanced if a systematic and transparent ap- 
proach to fiduciary governance were implemented and all industry players were 
held accountable for their piece of it. The average American worker would be the 
winner. 

Limiting the Impact of Low Fiduciary EQ and Incentivizing High EQ 

Let’s go back to my friend Jim for a moment. He operated with an understanding 
of what was “wrong” with women and believed in the correctness of his perspective. 
He made his assessment and held it as truth because in his experience it was true. 
However, he reached his conclusion without including a self assessment as to how 
the vagaries of his own personality influenced his thought process and thus his con- 
clusion. He just couldn’t see it at the time and he didn’t ask for an emotionally neu- 
tral (i.e., independent) pair of eyes to validate his hypothesis. 

In similar fashion, most retirement fiduciaries and the support personnel around 
them do not engage in a critical self examination of their own conduct. Lacking a 
specific regulatory imperative to do so, initiating such an examination takes extraor- 
dinary courage. Investment managers, brokers, human resource fiduciaries, fidu- 
ciaries with a finance background, the attorneys and investment advisors who coun- 
sel fiduciaries, the Board members who serve as Appointing Fiduciaries and even 
the insurers who insure the above, all discount the contribution they make to sup- 
porting and sustaining dysfunctional fiduciary conduct within the industry. Every- 
one bears some amount of responsibility in the matter of this dysfunction. 

All of these industry players have their reasons for doing what they do. Most of 
those reasons are related to their cash flow and market share. When all internal 
and external industry players are allowed to organize themselves in a manner such 
that no one is at the table speaking with a singular voice defending the interests 
of plan participants — the design of how the retirement security game gets played 
is fundamentally flawed. 

When the maintenance of the status quo has a higher priority within the Plan 
Sponsor’s fiduciary culture than does engineering more efficient or effective proc- 
esses, something is wrong. The spirit of the fiduciary’s duty has been subjugated. 
When fiduciaries give latitude to accommodate the self interest of service vendors 
a process has been initiated in which the incremental degradation of the duty be- 
comes increasingly acceptable. Only Rube Goldberg could be proud of such a 
convoluted architecture. 

So, What Is An Answer? 

In creating an answer to the dilemma posed by a low fiduciary EQ, there are two 
realities one must address. First, the regulatory burden upon business is already 
substantial. Additional regulatory burden will be resisted and any backlash will di- 
minish the opportunity for real change. Secondly, the effectiveness of the retirement 
system has been compromised for many years. Therefore, a solution that is years 
in the making runs the risk of being an ineffective band aid or a smoke screen, nei- 
ther of which are useful relative to engineering an effective and efficient solution 
that promotes retirement security. 

The author is suggesting that a genuine safe harbor against fiduciary liability be 
offered to the Plan Sponsor of a retirement plan IF and only IF the Sponsor adopts 
and can demonstrate the operational effectiveness of a governance process that as- 
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signs individual accountability for the fulfillment of all statutory fiduciary duties, 
establishes metrics which provide a credible assessment of the effectiveness of plan 
management practices and visibly incorporates the following components of govern- 
ance transparency. 

1. The Sponsor must collect separate written disclosures of the economic 
self-interest of each and every party upon whose advice, counsel or serv- 
ices they depend in executing plan management activities. These disclo- 
sures must be made available to Trust beneficiaries in their entirety and 
plan participants must be made aware that such disclosures are avail- 
able. 

2. The Sponsor must create, implement and make visible to all Trust bene- 
ficiaries written disclosures regarding the process of self examination 
and/or independent examination of the Sponsor’s fiduciary conduct rel- 
ative to the statutory fiduciary duties already existing in law. A self ex- 
amination must make use of a thorough documentation system that has 
embedded within it a very high standard of fiduciary care. 

If these components of a fiduciary governance system were visible to all stake- 
holders (the plan participant, the Sponsor’s shareholders and the federal regulatory 
agencies that oversee retirement plans) the transparency of such information would 
have the natural effect of improving the quality of plan management. Only when 
such information is collected, disclosed and published will the dysfunctional behav- 
ior that has influenced the industry be mitigated. 

If such a mandate was not contaminated by the self interests of the investment 
management community it would warrant the granting of a genuine, complete and 
comprehensive safe harbor from fiduciary liability by the regulatory authorities. 
That’s right. Other than stealing money or explicit fraud, fiduciary liability would 
be a thing of the past. The notion of having multiple conditional safe harbors for 
Plan Sponsors as were offered in the Pension Protection Act of 2006 is of marginal 
utility relative to a blanket safe harbor which provides real protection based on 
meeting the requirements of a rigorous governance documentation process. 

The safe harbor from fiduciary liability would be offered specifically to the ap- 
pointing fiduciaries of the Board of Directors. By doing so, it would generate interest 
at a level of corporate leadership for which the fiduciary governance processes can 
receive the internal support to allow these plan management practices to flourish. 
By requiring that the self assessment be reviewed and approved by the Plan Spon- 
sor’s Board of Director’s, an additional incentive would be incorporated into pro- 
moting checks and balances in fiduciary governance. 

A missing link of the fiduciary system would be in place, operational and 
incentivized. 

The adoption of these changes would create a system that is more authentic rel- 
ative to its purpose than what we have now. Such a system would impose few if 
any costs on the Sponsor or plan participants because a template can be promoted 
that would serve as the foundation of the system. Various plan costs would be exam- 
ined in a new light — one that exposes the economic self interest of all vendor sup- 
port personnel and organizations. The impact of such sunshine cast upon plan man- 
agement practices will make it easier for fiduciaries to carry the guardianship shield 
on behalf of those who trust them to do so. 

With all of the really important information on the table rather than under the 
table, the marketplace will naturally reward the provider of high quality services 
that actually make a difference. 

To remove communist-like ideology from the retirement plan business, to simplify 
the process by which a Plan Sponsor knows they are fulfilling their duty and to offer 
a genuine safe harbor that relieves liability are all worthy goals. 

Implement this solution and plaintiffs counsel, service vendors who obfuscate 
value and Rube Goldberg will all have to find something else to smile about. 


o 



